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PREFACE. 



In giving the foUowing work to the public, I wish 
to be understood^ as laying no claim whatever to 
attention, except on the score of utility. IF, how- 
ever, it shall appear, that, avoiding the track of all 
former writers, I have brought forward anecdotes 
and observations which tend to promofte the study 
of ihis delightful science, I shall consider my la- 
bour as having by no means been unprofitably 
bestowed. For this purpose, besides my own im- 
mediate observations, I have ranged through a 
most expensive collection of books, and I have in- 
<:luded the accounts of nearly all the authentic 
travellers and historians, from the earliest periods 
to the present time. 

The principal intention of this work has been 
to excite a taste for the study of Natural History, 
in those persons who have not hitherto attended 
to the subject. And, by confining my remarks 
almost exclusively to the habits of life and in- 
stincts of the animab, I have endeavoured to lead 
Buch of my readers, as may think the subject 



VI PREFACE, 

worth attentiooi into a train towards making ob- 
servations for themselves, in the grand volume of 
Nature, which lies always open for their perusal. 

In composing these vohiines, I have, through- 
out, attended to every thing which I considered 
might be of use in juvenile instruction; and more 
particularly in the impression of moral and religious 
feelings. 

To the JenuUe reader I must remark^ that every 
indelicate subject is scrupulously excluded. 

The system to which I have adhered in my 
arrangementi is that of Linnaeusf, as corrected by 
Gmelin;^ Shaw, and a few other later writers. 
This, though not perhaps in every respect so 
natural as some others, is, I conceive, the best 
calculated, of any extant, to simplify and assist the 
study. 
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SYSTEMATICAL INDEX. 



Class I.— MAMMIFEROUS ANIMALS. 



ORDER J.'^PRIMATBS. 

Vol p 

AfS TRIBB. 8IMIA OXNU8..«.« i. 49 

Ape. OnmOtan SkrOaiotyrut ««««« A9 

k Chimpanzee trogtodytei A. 

fBarbarj imuu 67 

— jyfooww , 69 

common ^hinx . , , 71 

Maadril ^mormon 7S 

dog-&ced hamadryat 76 



.,Pi«ny 
•. Baboon, 



^. Monkey, C^jret -ayguh 78 

— .— — — Cmnete -— -Hiitoi 86 

striajted - iacthiu M 

m howling temaiku 88 

four-fingered .> pafAtcw ..,,. Wk 

-fearful trepida 88 

■ Squinwl ■ " ^ tcktrea 90 



LEMUR TBIBI. LBMUR OEKVS ..^ 95 

Lemur, slow ,,,,. Lemur tardigradui ...... iU 

■■■ ■, ring-tailed ■ ■ " ^catta .....^ 99 

■ Indri '^Mri 191 

r. Mongoua ■ ■ — mtmgox tti. 

BAT TRIBB. YBSPERTILIO 6BNU8... 102 

Bat, common VetpertUio murinut , , , , , . 106 

— — , long-beared • ; ; ; ; *■ ■ ■ auriiui tb. 

— — , Noctttle ....... i ; ' ■ ■ ' « noctukt i5. 

^, Barbaatdle . . . ^ w — — -ftflrfawtetfiw .... ttL 

' * , hone^riioe .;•-.• .• Jhrutn^fn^um* iS» 

— , Vampyre .; ..<..•...... Vampprm .... 107 

— •, spectre . ; ^ i . ^ • * • ^ ■ -••Sfectrum \W^ 



XX INDEX. 

ORDER IL-^BRUTA. 

V6L p. 
SLOTH TRIBE. BRABTPUS GENUS. . . 1. 1 1 1 

Sloth, three-toed Bradyput tridactyUu %b, 

'y two-toed I dydadyku 114 

ANT-EATER TRIBE. MY RMECOPHAOA GENUS. 115 

Ant-eater, great ,. Myrtnecqphagajubata .... ib. 

MANI8 TRIBE. • ICANIS GENUS. • .\ 116 

Manis, long-tailed Manii tetradactyla 117 

——, short-tailed —^~^ pentadactyla ib. 

ARMADILLO TRIBE. DASYPUS GENUS ... 118 

Armadillo, three-banded Dasypu* tridndus 119 

RHINOCEROS TRIBE. RHINOCERUS GENUS .. 120 

Rhinoceros, single-homed .... Rhinocerotunicomit 121 

— , two-homed _— Kcornis 126 

ELEPHANT TRIBE. ELEPHAS GENUS • • • 128 

SUephant, great , Elephas Maximui 129 

MORSE TRIBE. TRICHECHUS GENUS ..150 

Morse. Arctic Walrus Tridtechui rotmarut ib. 

, whale-tailed - borealit ........ 164 

— — , round-tailed manatut 186 

— . Sea^ipe ■ 167 

ORDER UL-^FERM. 

SEAL TRIBE. PHOCA GENUS. .. 158 

Seal, common P?wca vituHna , ib. 

— , ursine . , - ursina . 163 

— -, bottle-nosifti — -fepntna , 166 

——, leonine jubata 168 

DOG TRIBE. CANIS GENUS. ... 1 70 

Dog, common Canit famUiarit • ib. 

y Siberian 174 

.Spaniel i W 

.Hound 177 

.Bloodhound 178 

^-^'.Newfoundland ••.. — ••• 181 

— 183 



XXll IVVEX* 

Vol p. 

Bear. Wolverine Ursutbucut ...i.286 

. Baccoon htor 288 

—.Badger theks 291 

0P0S8XJM TRIBB. BIDBLPHIS OBKtJS.. 293 

Opossum, Viiginian ••».•*.. JHdclj^isqponum ib, 

KAiTdtROO TRIBE. MACROPUS 0EKU8. 296 
Kanguroo, great •»•• Macropot major ib. 

MOLE TRIBE. TALPA OBNUS. .. 298 

Mole, common «... Tajpa Europaa 299 

rRCHIN TRtBE. ERINACEU8 6EKU8. 304 
Utehin. Common Jledgehog . . Erimtceut Europaau ik 

OnDER IV.^^^URES. 

J^ORCUPINE TRIBE. fiYSTftlX GEKUS ••• . il, 3 

Porcupine, common HyttHx tridata .•..^... ih. 

CAYT TRIBE. CAVIA GENUS 7 

Cavy.^ruinea^pig Caoiaoobaya ,,,. i5. 

BEATER TRIBE. CASTOR OENU8. • • • • 9 

Beaver, Common Castor fSber I& 

RAT TRIBE. MUS OEMUS. • 16 

ftai, muskk Mut xHbelhieut 17 

— — ,browB .« ^^^-defOtima/ttut 16 

— ^, black — raUut ift. 

— — . Mouse, oommoto — muscvhu 21 

a—. long4»ged fleM. . ^^.^tyhatiau 22 

i^;^*— >. , sbort^Mled field arotMi I& 

-, harvM — .^fiiMMfkM 23 



— ^, Lemming lemmut ..•• 24 

•^■^-«, economic — ^ eeconomkut 26 

y Hamster , — cH<»<m# 28 

MARlfOT TRIBE. ARCTOtiTS CfBmjS.. 31 

Marmot^ Alpfaie Arctomys marmota ....... ib, 

. Bobac bobac 84 

SaiTIRRBX TRIBE* 8CIURUS OE'ITCS •.• 36 

:Squirrel, common SciurufxmlgarU..^,.,^^,. Uu 



IKMX. xtm 

Vol. p. 

Squirrel, gre^ •.,....,...•».. SSntirtitcMerMt u.38 

— — -, striped, or ffround . , — tMahu 40 

' ■ ■■, Ainerican flying ....■**■**** pofacefb 48 

— ^ European flying .... voioM 44 



i^ik. 



DORMOUSE rrknftE. myoxus oekits •••• 45 

Dormouse, common Myoxut nuucarS^mu ifi. 

iERBOA Tftillfi. DIPU8 OEKUS 46 

Jei^boH, 'Siberian iHputjacubu i&. 

AARB ' TRIBE. LEPU8 GENUS 49 

Hare, coti&mon ^LeputiimUl»u ^•.. fiO 

-: — . lUbb^t amicubu .i... 53 

, Alpine .: - — a^ut ,-.,.. 54 

— , Oftotona - — offotona •.....** 56 

^,calUbg. - — puMu 67 

ORDER V.-^PECORA. 

CAMEL rftlBB. CAVELUS OEKUS •••• 58 

Camel, Arabian «.•...••««. ^ Cam«lMfi>romedanMff...... 50 

— — , "Bactrian iacManut ift, 

' ■ « » lilama ».*••. "" ^faiw 06 

, ^cuna 'Vicugna ti. 

MUSK TRIBE. MOSCHU8 GENUS 68 

Musk, Thibetian Motchut motdiifirut 60 

DEER TRIBE. CERVUS GENUS 70 

Beer, Moose, or Elk Cervut alees 71 

rein- ;,.. • ' • ■ taraiidut 75 

red,orSl3q^ ." • • eJaphut 80 

fidlow dama 85 

J Boe » , I T ' « cayntftw 87 

GIRAFFE TRIAS. CAMELOPARDAUS «BNUS 88 

6ira£Pe..,. CamehpardaUi gin^ . ... ift. 

AKTELOFE TRIES. ANTILOPE O^HUS. ... 91 



Astfelope, Chamob ..., AnUlope rupicapra 

. Njl-Ghau picta 94 

« ■ ■ . ■ 1'^ Scytibian 'ttdga 96 



XXIT IKBEX; 

VoL p. 
eOAT TRIBE. CAPRA OENUS 11.97 

Goat, common Caprahircut «.... iL 

, Ibex Ibex 99l 

SHEEP TRIBE. OVIS GENUS 102 

Sheep) common OvUariet ib* 

-y Icelandic ^polycerata 105 

yhroad-taUed lUicaudata 106 

,Argali % ammon 107 



OX TRIBE. BOS GENUS 108 

Ox, common Bottaunu , 109 

— . Ari^ — amee , 113 

-.-. AmBican Bison — Americanus 114 

.Bufialo — hubalus 118 

— . Cape — caftr 120 



ORDER VL—BELLUjE. 

HORSE TRIBE. EQUUS GENUS 123 

Horse, common ^,„ Equtu cahaUut ^. 124 

.Ass cuinut 130 

..Zebra ■ zebra ,. ... 130 



HIPPOPOTAMUS TRIBE. HIPPOPOTAMUS GENUS 138 

Hippopotamus, amphibious . . . Hippopotamut amphibius, . . 139 

TAPIR TRIBE. TAPIR GENUS 141 

Tapir, long-nosed Tapir Americanut 142 

HOG TRIBE. SUS GENUS 145 

Hog, common ,.,,.,^,^,^,,,. Sus Scrqfh U. 

-'— , Ethiopian -— JEthiopicut ..,..,...• 161 

ORDER VIL^CETACEA. 

NARWAL TRIBE. MONODON GENUS. •. 154 

Narwal, unicorn , « Monodon numotceroi ib» 

WHAI4B TRIBE. BALJBNA GENUS. •• 156 

Whale, great , ^ , Balcena mysticehu 157' 

CACHALOT TRIB^. PHTSETER GENUS « w 165 

Cachalot, blunt-headed Phyteter macrocephaius ... 166 



IKDCX. XXT 

VoL p. 
DOLPHIN TRIBE. DELPHIKUB OSMUS . . ii.l69 

Oolphm, common DelpMnut idphit 16. 

, Por pci B C I pkoccena 171 

, Gnunpus ■ •rca 174 



CtASs II.— BIRDS. 



ORDER L^RAPACIOUS BIRDS. (ACCIPTTRESo 



VULTURE TRIBE. 

Vulture. Condur 

, carrion 



-, aquiline 
., Cipe ..., 



VULTUR GENUS . • • . 11. 176 

VuUure grypifiui l77 

■ aura 180 

^-^— perchopterus 182 

KolH 183 



FALCOH TRIBE. 



FALCO GENUS. 



... 



185 



Falcon, secretanr 

Eagle, bearded 
-, golden 



-, fishing or osprev 



Buzzard, common 

Sntil 
en Harrier 

Spatrow Hawk ... 
chaunting 



OWL TRIBE. 



Owl, great homed .... 
— , white, or screech 
— , brown 



FaUo tcrperUariui 186 

barbatui 190 

— chrysattot 194 

halieiot 198 

— nulanaiiios 800 

— httteo 201 

gentUit 204 

cyaneut 206 

«y9M* 207 

mutietu ^ 209 

STRIX GENUS . ••• 210 

Strixhubo 211 

Jlammea ,,, 213 

ulula 216 



ORDER II^^PIES. 



SHRl&B TRIBE. LANIU8 GENUS ..•• 217 

Shrike, great, or cinereous Lanim excubUor 218 

, tyrant ' ■ iyrannu$ «■,. ^aft 



voL ^ 

PARROT TRIBE. PSITTACUS GEMUS.. ii.221 

Parrot. Brasilian green Macaw Ptittacu* severut 222 

1 . — , Guinea puUariut 224 

«•—, ash-coloured .... . ... etithacut 226 

— — , yellow-winged _— . ochropterut .... 230 

TOUCAN TRIBE. RAMPHASTOS GENUS. • 2S2 

Toucan, red-beUied Ramphattos picatos 233 

UORNBILL TRIBE. BUCEROS GENUS .... 235 

Hombill, Malabar . . « Bvcerot Maldbarkus .... «& 

— — , African — — - Africantu 237 

■ ■ ■ ' » Rhinoceros , . ■ ■ . ■ rhinoceros 238 

CROW TRIBE. CORVUS GENUS th. 

Crow. Raven Corvut corax 239 

., carrion ■ corone 242 

--— . Rook JrugUegui 244 

— . Jackdaw ■ monedula 250 

. Jay — - glandariut 251 

, Maffpie *pica 262 

, Red-iegged — .^— graadus 264 

-«— ^, cinereous . Canaderuit 265 

ORIOLE TRIBE. 0RI0LU8 OENU6 256 

Oriole, red winged Oriolus phosuicius ib. 

— — , icteric ■ icterut 268 

■ I . , weaver — — textor 269 

BIRD OF PARADISE TRIBE. PARADISEA GENUS. « . • • t5. 

Bird of Paradise, greater Paraditea apoda 260 

CUCKOO TRIBE. CUCULUS GENUS 261 

Cuckoo, common Cucidiu canortu 262 

, bee, or moroc m ' indicator 268 

WOODPECKER TRIBE. PICUS GENUS. •••• 271 

Woodpecker, black Picui mariiut ib. 

>, white-billed , . , . principalis 272 

, red-headed erythrocephalus .... 273 

YUNX TRIBE. YUNX GENUS 274 

Wryneck .^ •• . Yunx torquitta ib. 



IXOBX* XX¥U 

VoL p. 
NUTHATCH TRIBE. 8ITTA GENUS • • • • .U.276 

Nuthatch, European SUIaMuropaa H» 

KINOFISHS& TRIBE. ALCEDO GBNUt .... 278 

Kipgfisher, common.. 4kedoUpida A. 

CREEPER TRIBE. CERTHIA 0BNU8.... S81 

Creeper, common CerthiafamUiarU iii. 

», red — Mexieonm 88S 

HUMMING-BIRD TRIBE. TR0CHILU8 GENUS . • • 284 

Humming-bird, red throated . . TraAUm* cohthrit ik, 

ORDER IIL-'PASSERINE BIRDS. 
STARE TRIBE. STURNUS GENUS ... . 287 

Stariine Sturnus xmigark lb. 

Ouzel 



Water Ouzel m^mmmmm, ciitoiut 

THRUSH TRIBE. TUBDU8 GENUS •••• 291 

Thrush,, song or Throstle .... Turdut muticus A. 

Fieldfiure pilarit 9M 

Blackbird n nurula 9118 

■■ — . Mocking-bird ^-^^^^ polygloitut 294 

— «-% — , locust-eating - grylRvonu 296 

GROSBEAK TRIBE. LOXIA GENUS 297 

Grosbeak. Cross-bill Loxia curvirottra 298 

. Greenfinch ^..^^ cMori* 800 

— , cardinal car<2lna/u i& 

, grenadier _. orix 301 

■ , Abyssinian .— — ^(yiilnics 802 

■■ ■ — ^, Philippine PhUippina ib. 

, Bengal Bengalenm 903 

■ I , sociable soda 304 

-. Bultinch -pyrrhtUa 306 



BUNTING TRIBE. EMBERIZA GENUS . . 307 

Whydah-bird Eniberiza ParadUea ib, 

BINCB TRIBE. FRINGILLA GENUS .« 309 

Finch. Linnet FHmf^linaria 3i0 

. Sparrow, common .... domestica 311 

.Goldfinch cariuelii 313 

. Canary ••«.. ~-Canafia 315 

b2 



XXVltl INDEX. 

Vol. p. 
• FLY-CATCHER TRIBE. MUSICAPA GENUS. ...ii.317 

Fly-catcher, spotted MuHcapa gritola ib. 

LARK TRIBE. ALAUDA GENUS ... S18 

Skylark Alauda arventis ib, 

Woodlark arborea 321 

Grasshopper Lark iriviaHt 322 

WARBLER TRIBE. MOTACILLA GENUS. . . . 324 

Nightingale MotaciUa lutcinia ib. 

Pensile Warbler j)en8Uis 327 

Wagtail alba 328 

Wheat-ear __ oenanihe 329 

Red-breast . . . . • __ rubecola 330 

Wren troglodytes 332 

,— ^, golden crested — regulus ........ 333 

.-^p.-, willow ...«•• — ^ trochilut 334 

Tailor Bird sutoria . 335 

TITMOUSE TRIBE. PARUS GENUS. • — • 336 

Titmouse, penduline Partu pendidinus ib, 

, Cape Capensif 337 

— — r-, blue cceruleus 338 

SWALLOW TRIBE. HIRUNDO GENUS t^ 

Swallow, chimney Hirundo ruttica 340 

. Martin — urbka 347 

. Sand Martin ■ - Hparia 351 

— -. . esculent — ^_ esculenta 362 

— .Swift -opus 366 



PIGEON TRIBE. COLUMBA GENUS. ... 357 

Pigeon, wild, or Stock-dove . . Coluniba oenat 369 

I Ring-dove paltmbus 361 

, crowned coronata .... .... 363 

— — , passenger migratoria 364 



ORDER IV.'-GALLINACEOUS BIRDS. 

TURKEY TRIBE. MELEAGRIS GENUS. . . iii. 3 

Turkey, common Meleagrit gaUo-pavo ib, 

PEACOCK TRIBE. PAYO GENU8 • • • • 7 

peacock, common « . Pavo criHatui - 8 



IMDBX. XXHC 

Vol. p. 
PHEASANT TRIBE. PHASIANUS GENUS. . . IH. 10 

Pheasant, common PhasUanut colchinu ih, 

, Chinese pkiut 14 

' , Argus argu9 15 

y Domestic Cock .... — — — gSiut ib, 

PINTADO TRIBE. NUMIDIA OENUS . • . • 22 
Guinea-fowl, common Numidia meleagrit 23 

GROUS TRIBE. TETRAD GENUS .... 24r 

Grous, ruffed Teirao umbeUut 25 

,hlack tetrix 26 

, red, or Red G^ame .... ■■ Scoiicus 29 

. Ptarmigan lagoput 30 

b Partri^^e " perdrix 33 

. Quail — cotumix 37 



BUSTARD TRIBE. OTIS OENUS 40 

Bustard, great Otittarda ih. 

TRUMPETER TRIBE. PSOPHIA OENUS ... 42 

Trumpeter, gold breasted .... Psophia crepitant ib. 

\ OSTRICH TRIBE. 8TRUTHI0 OENUS • • • 45 

Ostridi, black or great StrtMo camelut I& 

> Cassowary . . . . ■ catiuarius 61 

ORDER V.^WADERS. (GRALLJE.) 

HERON TRIBE. ARDEA OENUS 54 

Heron, common Ardea cinerea 59 

■ ■. Common Crane grut 54 

-: — ^. WhiteStork -. ciconea 56 

— . Gigantic Ciune — — dubia 61 

- — -^Bittern tteUarU 64 

SNIPE TRIBE. 8C0L0PAX GENUS. ... 66 

Snipe, common Scolopax gattinago 70 

— , jack — — ^UUnuUU ib. 

— , Curlew — ^ — arquaia 66 

— , Woodcodk -^rusUcola 68 

SANDPIPER TRIBE. TRINGA GENUS • • . • 72 

Sandpiper. Ruff and Beeve .. Tringapugnax. ib. 



XXK IHDIX. 

VoL p. 

Sandpiper. Lapwing Tringa vamelttu iii.74 

— . Turngtone ■ interpret 77 

PLOYBR TRIBE. CHARADBIUS GENUS., tb. 

Plover, long-lagged, or stilt . . Charadrim himmiopu* . • • . 78 
I Dotterel ■ morimfUut .... 79 

RAIL TRIBE. RALLUS GENUS. ... 81 
LandRail Ratttucrex ib. 

FLAMINGO TRIBE. PH(ENICOPTERUS GENUS. 83 
Flamingo, red , . Pfuenicopterus ruber ib. 



ORDER VI.'^SWIMMERS.^ANSERES.) 

DUCK TRIBE. ANUS GENUS .... 85 

Duck. Whistling Swan AnatCygnus id. 

Tame, or Mute Swan . . oIm- SI 

Snow Goose hyperborea 89 

WUd Goose anser 90 

-*. Beraacle Goose — erythroput 95 

-. Canada Goose — — Canadensis 98 



— — , eider — tntdHssima 99 

" , wild bosdMs 101 

-. Grarganj ••... querguei/uia • 106 

AUK TRIBE. ALCA GENUS. 106 

Auk, puffin Aka Arctica 107 

— — ^,perroquet — -jp«ittfc«l» ... 109 

PENGUIN TRIBE. APTENODTTES GENUS. 110 

Penguin, crested Aptenodytes chrytooome .. Ill 

PETREL TRIBE. PROCELLARIA GBNUS« 113 

Petrel, stormy Procellaria pelagica ib, 

.,NerfiSk Island afba «. ib. 

ALBATROSS TRIBE. DIOMEDIA GENUS* 115 

Albatross, wandering Diomedia exukms tb. 

PELECAN TRIBE. PELECANUS GENUS. .. 117 

Pelecan, white or great Pelecanus onocrotalus ib. 

. Conrorant .^. ^ ■ ' carbo IJO 



Vol p. 

Pelecan. Gannet Pekcanut 3attamus iiL122 

.Booby tula 124 

. Fishinff Corvorant . . . Sinensis 126 

, red-backed rufiscens 128 



DARTER TRIBE. PLOTU8 OENU8 \iO 

I 

Barter, black-bellied Phiut mdmogag^ i6. 

, white-belMed 'onhkigm ISO 

OIYBR TRIBE. C0LTMBU8 OBNU8 ... 131 

Diver, Nortliem, or Loon .... Coiifmbus ghdaRt il.- 

yChineae Sinensis 133 

OULL TRIBE. LARU8 OE1IU8 ..•• 134 

Gull, Skua Larus cataraeUs ift. 



CLA88 III.— AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 

ORDER L^REPTILES, 

TORTOISE TRIBE. TESTVDO GENU8..... 136 

Tortoise, common Testud^Gneca 137 

. Turtle, Green Mydas 143 

■ , Loffger-h«bd. — — caretta 147 

. ^ ImMicated.. imbricata 149 



VROa TRIBE. RANA OBNU8 i6. 

Frog, common • Rana temporaria 161 

■ ■ I , edible esaUemta 156 

,bull oceliaia$ 169 

, ffreentree arborea 160 

^. Toad, common bufb 164 

. , Surinam, or Pipa . . Pipa 169 

LIZARD TRIBE. LACERTA GENUS.... 170 

Lizard. Crocodile Lacerta crocodUus 171 

— ^.Alligator '^ alligator 176 

—• Guana, common iguana 160 

— ,nimble agilis 183 

— , green " ■ 186 

— ^9 green, of Carolina .... 186 



■Ji 



XXXll INDEX. 

Vol. p. 

lizard. Chameleon Lacerta chameleon iii. l8iB 

— — . Salamander ' salamandra 194 

. Water Eft, or Newt .. paluttrU 196 



ORDER II.^SERPENTS. 

RATTLE-SXAKE TRIBE. CROTALUS GENUS. • . • 200 

Kattle-snake, banded Crotalut Itorndut %h. 

BOA TRIBE. BOA GENUS 206 

Boa^ great Boa constrictor 206 

SNAKE TRIBE. COLUBER GENUS 212 

Snake. Common Viper Coluber berut ib. 

, common ,— : natrix 215 

, hooded naja 218 

, black — cotutrictor 219 



Class IV.— FISHES. 

ORDER L-^APODAL FISH. 

EEL TRIBE. MURiBNA GENUS 224 

Eel, common Mwrcenea anguiUa %b* 

— ^ conger conger 227 

GTMNOTUS TRIBE. GTMNOTUS GENUS Z^Q 

Gymnotus, electrical Gymnotui ekctricut td. 

SWORD-FISH TRIBE. XIPHL4S GENUS 234 

Sword-fish, broad-finned Xiphiat platipterus ib, 

, European .... ... giadius ib» 

ORDER IL^JUGULAR FISH. 

COD TRIBE. GADUS GENUS 236 

Cod, common Gadus morhua 237 

^ — ^.Haddock cegleftnut 240 

■'-^—.Whiting ^ tnerlangut 241 

— '— . Ling ^— tnohja 242 

■ I ■ . Hake . ■- merbiccius ....,.,. 243 



IMBBX. XXXIU 

ORDER IIL-'THORACIC FISH. 

VoL p. 
SUCKINO-FISH TRIBE. ECHENEIS OENUS . • iii.244 

Suddng-fish, common, or Re. 1 2?t*^^remora 245 

mora | 

DOREE TRIBE. ZEUS GENUS 24? 

Doree, common, or John ZeutamnUut 16. 

FLAT-FISH TRIBE. PLEURONBCTES GENUS. 248 

Flat-fish. Turbot Pkuronecta maximmt ..... 249 

^. Holibut Mppogloitui,,, ttw 

.Sole toUa 252 

. Plaise — — platassa 253 

b Flounder — — . -JUsu* 254 



CHJSTODON TRIBE. CH^TODON GENUS... t&. 

Chsetodon, beaked Cheektdtmrottratut ,,....., I& 

PERCH TRIBE. PERCA GENUS ... • 25^ 
Perch, common PercaJiuvioHHs ; tft. 

STICKLEBACK TRIBE. OASTEROSTKU8 GENUS. 258 
Stickleback, three^spined Garteroiteus aculeaius Uu 

MACKREL TRIBE. SCOMBER GENUS. • • 260 

Mackrel, common, Scomber tcomber 261 

' ' ■■ , Thunny - thynnut 263 

SURMULLET TRIBE, MULLUS QRNUS 265 

Surmullet, red ,....,...,.,... JUtiZ^iif 5ar5a/tM 16. 

— — — , striped — — — • turmuktus , 266 

GURNARD TRIBE. TRIGLA GENUS. •• • 267 

6umard,gray Trigta gumardut ib. 

' , rea ■ cuculus 268 

A 

ORDER IV,^ABD0MIN4L FISH. 

SALMON TRIBE. SALMO GENUS. . . • 269 

Salmon, common Sahno Mia . . ib, 

' ■ ' . Sea, or Salmon Trout . imtta 274 

' RiverTrout fario 275 

' Smelt - eperlantu .,..,... , 277 

M Umber, or OrajHng . . ■ ■ ^ thymoUus 276 



XXXIV IVDtt. 

VoL p. 
PIKE TRIBE. ESOX GENUS iu. 279 

Pike, common Etox hicius ib. 

HtLt£T TRIBE. HUGIL GENUS. ••• 281 

Mullet, white^ or common .... MugU cepltahu 282 

FLTING-FISH TRIBE. EXOCCETUS GENUS... 283 

Flying-fish, common Exoccetut voiitatu ib, 

HERRING TRIBE. CLUPEA GENUS. ... 285 

Herring, cotilmon Clupea harengus 286 

-- ■■ .Pilchard ■ fUeardui 290 

— ** — *— . Sprat . tprattui •••...... 2 W 

■ Snad •— — alosa 298 

. Anchovy i ■ encraticolus 294 

CARP TRIBE, CTPRINUS GENUS. • . • lb, 

« 

Carp, common Cyprinut carpto 295 

— — . Tench tine* 297 

—.Gudgeon gobio 290 

. Chub ; — cephalus 300 

*-*-—. Dace '. . . . — leuciscut ib, 

^. Roach rutilus 301 

— . Gold-fish ■ auratut 302 

ORDER V^^CHONDROPTERYGIOUS FISH. 

STURGEON TRIBE. ACIPENSER GENUS. .. 804 

Sturgeon, common Acipenser tturio 305 

SHARK TRIBE. SQUALUS GENUS. . . . 308 

Shark, white, or great Squdhit carchartat 309 

-*— ,ba^king maximm 313 

o^—- , Common Dog-fish .i— ... camcula 316 

RAT TRIBE. RAIA GENUS 316 

Ray, electric, or Torpedo Baia torpedo 317 

—.Skate baiis 320 

— . Thomback , — davata 321 

, sting, or fire-flaire '■^^pattinaca «& 

LAMPREY TRIBE. PETROMTZON GENUS.. 323 

Lamprey, true Petromyzon marimu ib, 

—-i-, lesser JhivkaUii . . . . ib. 



tKBXX. XXXV 

Class V.—INSECTS. 

ORDER I^COLEOPTEROUS IXSECT8. 

SCARABAUS or BEETLE TRIBE. SCARAB JBU8 OBMU8. • iv. $ 

Scarabaeus, BulL^comber Scarabteut tffphtem 4 

Clock-beetle tiercorariua Ik 

Spring-beetle vemaiis 16. 

Cock-^afer mMotUht 5 

Rose-chafer auraius 9 

Pill-chafer pUubfimt 10 



STAG-BEETLE TRIBE. LUCANVS OlirUt 12 

Stag-beetle, great Luoanut cervut t6. 

DEBMESTES TRIBE. DERMESTBS OEITUS. . » 14 

Dermestes, bacon Dermeitet hfimrUu 16. 

PTIMUS or BORER TRIBE. PTINVS GENUS 15 

Ptinus, death-watch PMrm tetteBahu IS 

STLPH TRIBE. 8TLPHA OEMUt. • • . . • 18 

Sylph, burying Sylpha vetpUlo lb. 

LADT-Bt7G TRIBE. COCCINXLLA GENUS. • ft^ 

Lady-bug, seven-spotted CoccineOa 7 ptmeMa 16. 

, two-spotted ■ 2 punctata i6. 

WEEVIL TRIBE. CURCULIO GENUS. . • • 23 

Weevil,com Curculio granarhu 24 

— — — , nut 1 nucum 25 

— — , panplectic 'pampkttkui 27 

— — , dock rumieii 28 



CAPRICORN TRIBE. CEBAMBYX GENUS. . . 29 

Capricorn, timber Ceramibyx violaceut 26. 

GLOW-WORM TRIBE. LAMPYRtS GENUS. . • • 81 
Glow-worm, common LampyrU noctUuca 32 

SKIPPER TRIBE. ELATBR GENUS 33 

Skipper, night-^hining Elater noctUucut ^ 



XXXTI INDEX. 

voL ^ 

WATER-BEETLE TRIBE. BTTISCUS GENUS. • iv. 35 

Water-beetle, marginated .... Dytitcut marginoHt 36 

OaOUND-BEETLE TRIBE. CARABUS GENUS. . • • 37 

^3^\^^l\.Z..^^^ ^ 

LTTTA TRIBE. LYTTA GENUS 39 

Ly tta) blistering, or Spanish-fly Lytta veticatoria ib. 

EARWIG TRIBE. FORFICULA GENUS... 40 

£arwig, common FofijicuXa auticuiarha 41 

ORDER IL-^HEMIPTEROUS INSECTS. 

COCK-ROACH TRIBE. BLATTA GENUS. ... 4^^ 

Cock-roach, common BhUta orientaUt ib. 

, American Americana Uu 

MANTIS TRIBE. MANTIS GENUS 45 

Mantis, orator MantU oratoria 47 

, dry-leaf tkcifoUa 49 

LOCUST TRIBE. GRTLLU8 GENUS 50 

Locust, Migratory GryUut migratoriut 66 

-: .Mole Cricket ^gryUota^ 50 

I House Cricket ■— domesHcus 62 

— . Field Cricket campeHrU 64 



LANTERN-FLY TRIBE. FULGORA GENUS. ... 6*1 

LAntem-ily, great Fufgora lantemaria 62 

CICADA TRIBE. CICADA GENUS. • • • • • 63 

Cicada, wax-forming CicadaUmbata 65 

■■. American Locust tq/tendecim. 66 



-- — ..Frog-hopper, black 1 tpumaria 68 

headed .... | 

BUG TRIBE. CIMEX GENUS 69 

Bug, bed or comm<m Cimea: kcttUarius 70 

—, paradoxical paradoxus 72 

APHIS TRIBE. APHIS GENUS • • • • 73 

Aphis of the rose-tree ApIUtroue 74 

ofthebean fiba: 77 



iimsic. xxxvii 

VoL p. 
CCCHINSAl TRIB£. COCCUS OENU8 . . • .iv.tS 

Cochineal, lac Coccus Jicut 79 

— , American cacH 81 

^, European iOkU 8S 

9 of the peach-tree ■ perriae 84 

, of the apple«tree .... maU 87 



ORDER IIL^LEPIDOPTEROUS INSECTS. 



BUTTERFLY TEIBE. PAPILIO GEKU8 .... 92 

Butterfly, large white 

, purple emperor . . . 

-, peacock 



-. Marsh Frittillarj . . 
-, nettle tortoise-shell. 



PapiBo brattiae 16. 

irit 93 

io 95 

aricmU ,. 96 

urtka 97 



HAWKMOTH TRIBE. SPHINX OEM US .... 100 

Hawkmoth, death's head .... Spfiinx atropos 16. 

MOTH TRIBE. PHALANA GENUS ... 102 

Moth, silkworm Phabena CbombyxJ mori ... 16. 

', goat '■ cotffw. 106 

.-.Brown-ua } ^^ ^f^'} 107 

-, barred tree lackey neuttiia 109 

-, clothes ■ (tinea) tarcitelia 1 10 

— — , seratella — ^ — terateUa 112 

ORDER IV^^NEUROPTEROUS INSECTS. 

DRAGON-FLT TRIBE. LIBELLULA GENUS. .. 114 

Dragon-fly, great lAbeUulu grandis 110 

EPHEMERA TRIBE. EPHEMERA GENUS . 117 

Ephemera, common Ephemera vuigata 1 19 

PHRYGANEA TRIBE. PHRYGANEA GENUS • 122 

Cadew-fly, great Phryganea grandu 123 

ANT-EATER TRIBE. MYRMELEON- GENUS .. 124 

Ant-lion, common Myrmeteon formioariut .... ib. 



XXXVIU IUJ>«X. 

ORDER V.^HTMENOPTEROUS INSECTS. 

VoL p. 
GALL-INS^X TUBE. CTNIPfi OENU8 . . . .iv.l^S 

Gall-insect of the ground-ivy . . Cynipt gkchomaii* 129 

.,_^ the oak-bud .... quercut gemmce, ,4. 130 

■ the oak-leaf .... — quercut fiUi tt* 

SAW-FLY TRIBE. TENTHBEDO OENU8 .. 131 
Saw-fly of the gooseberry-tree . Tenihredo grotsularia ib. 

ICHNEUMON TRIBE. ICHNEUMON GENUS.. 133 

Ichneumon manifestator JaMeumon manifettator . . 134 

SPHEX TRIBE. SPHEX GENUS ••• • 136 

TurnerSavage Sphex spirifix 137 

SAND-WASP TRIBE. AMMOPHILA GENUS • • 138 

Sand-wasp, common AmmophUa vulgaris «&• 

— ..^ -, blue .^ cyanea 139 

, Pennsylvanian .... * Penruylvanica., 141 

WASP TRIBE. YESPA GENUS ... 142 

Wasp, common Vespa vulgaris 145 

■ Hornet .^^^^crc^ro 149 

^ campanular , . campanaria 151 

DEE TRIBE. APIS. GENUS •••• 152 

Bee^POPpy-V Apis papaverit «^ 

, leaf^nittmg __- cenUmcvlaris 15.1 

, garden .... manicata 166 

, mason .....^^ muraria 157 

, wood-piercing violacea 160 

, hive , mettifica 163 

, carding muscorum 168 

....^, orange-tailed _^ {ajndaria 171 

ANT TRIBE. FORMICA GENUS .... t6. 

^°^' ^emmet^' T..^.°7f' } Formica hercuUnean .... 178 

^ r?^ rubra 175 

— , sufl»r y * V saccharivora 176 

, yeuow and black of 1 ..- 

South America.... j ' 

, green, black, and red, 1 180 

of New South Wales J 



IKAIX. XXXIX 



ORDBU VI.'^IPTEROUS INSECTS. 

v«L ^ 

OADFLT TRIBE. OBST&U8 OBNU8. ••IT.ISS 

Gfldflj,ox ^ OeHruMhooit ib, 

— I , horse ■ ■ equi 184 

, sheep ovi» 186 

CRAKE-FLT TEIBB. TIPHLA eiNUS 187 

Crane-flj, meadow T^ulaokracea 188 

. Wheat-flj <rttkri 189 

F£T TRIBE. MUSCA GENUS. ••• 192 

Fly. Ck>miiioii f leth-fly Muteavom^orU 19a 

y Hessian ? ■■■ punMtmit 194 

Cheese-fly -putrit 196 

— , Chamaeleon dMnueleim 196 

— , rat-tailed worm pendula 198 

WHAHE-FLT TRIBE. TABANUS OENUS. • • . 201 

Whame-flj, ffreen-^ed Tdbamut cacuHtui 292 

— I — . Rone-ny _^— bovinw ib. 

OKAT TRIBE. CULEX GENUS. . • • 203 

Qnat, commoo Culexjdpiens 294 

— >^-. Musqueto ... 296 

SPIDER^ELT TRIBE. HIPPOBOSCA GENUS.. 207 

Fmest-fly Hippdbosca equituB 



ORDER VJL^APTEROUS INSECTS. 

TERMES TRIBE. TERMES GENUS. ... 209 

Termes, death-watch Termet pttUatorium 219 

—.White-ants faUOe 211 

LOUSE TRIBE. PEDICULUS GENUS. . . 220 
IiOi|Be, common ....v Pedicuius humanus ii» 

FLEA TRIBE. PULEX GENUS. . . • 221 

Flea, common • Pukx irrUan* 222 

——*, penetrating, or chigoe ■ penetrant 224 



TICK TEIBE. ACART78 GEHUS. . . .iT.226 

Tick, Cbeese-mite Aeanu siro .. iBu 

, dog>>«>.» — rieimu •. 237 

— '• Harveft-bug - aMttimiiaUs 288 

SPIDER TRIBE. ARANEA GENUS .... ib. 



Spider, boufe .«.• •• Aranea domutica 

, gnrdfT horticola 

, wandering viatica 235 

— — » jumping ■■ icemea 236 

, water aquaUea 237 

■^Gowamer dbtextrixf 238 

— . Tarantula taratOuia 242 

, bird'^atching — — avicuhna 244 



SCORPION TRIBE« SCORPIO GENUS • • . . 246 

Scorpion, common Scorpio afer ib. 

CRAB TRIBE. CANCER GENUS ••.. 248 

Crab, land Cancer ruricda 249 

.i^— , common, or black-clawed ■ 'pagurut 251 

— , bermit ■' bamhardtu 254 

— — • liObster — gammarus 255 

.Prawn sguUla 257 

— . Shrimp crangon I& 

— . CrawDsb, common astactu 259 

CENTIPEDE TRIBE* SCOLCPENDRA GENUS • . 260 

Centipede, great Scolopendra nwrntans 261 



Class VL—WORMS. 

ORDER L^JNTESTINAL WORMS. 

ASCARIS TRIBE. ASCARIS GENUS . • • . 263 

Ascaris, lumbrical Afcarit lumMcoide* ...... 264 

— — , vermicular — vermicularit , tJ. 

FLUKE-WORM TRIBE. FASCIOLA GENUS ... 265 

Fluke*worm of the sheep Fatciola hepatica 266 



UIDSZ* zK 

VoL p. 
TAPE-WO&H TRIBS. TMSIK OSNUS • ..iv.266 

Tape-worm, common Tcema toRum 268 

THREAD-WORM TRIBE. FILARIA GENUS.. • 270 

Tlunted-wonn, Indian FUaria medmefuit t&. 

'Ft7RT TRIBE. FURIA OBNXJS .... 272 

Fui7, infernal Furia infimoRt ift. 

• HAIR-WORM TRIBE. GORDIUS OEKUS . . 273 

Hair-worm, common Gordiut aquaiicus ib, 

— — — sea Long-worm . . ^— marinut 274 

£ARTH-WORK . TRIBE. . I.UMBRICU8 OBKUS . . 276 

Dew-worm Lumbricu* terrestrit Ift. 

XiUg-worm ■ ■ - marinut t5. 

LEBCH TRIBE. HIRUDO OSNT78*.. 278 

liCech, medicinal ffirudo medkifudu 279 

— ^— » horse .^ tanguisuga 281 

ORDER n,^MOLLUSCOUS WORMS. 

SLUO TRIBE. LIMAX GENUS.... 281 

Slug, small gray Limex agratis 282 

>, black » ater ib, 

APLTSIA TRIBE. APLTSIA GENUS... 284 

Apljsia, depilatory Aplytia depilam ib. 

AMPQITRITB TRIBE. AMPHITRITB GENUS • • 285 

Amphitrite, funnel-shaped .... AmphUriU infimdUndum . . 286 

-I — , volutacom ■ ■ vohtacomit ... ib. 

...NEREIS TRIBE. . . NEREIS GENUS... 288 

Nereis, pelagic Nereis pelagica ib. 

, night-shining ■■ nocHluca 289 

SEA ANEMONE TRIBE. ACTINIA GENUS . . • 290 

Sea Anemone, purple Actinia anemonoidesf .... 291 

•, rose-coloured . . . equino 292 

-,JSea Marigold.., calendula 294 



■^^ 



Xlii INBIX. 

VoL p. 

CUTTLE-FISH TRIBE SEPIA GENUS. . • .iv.SOG 

Cuttle-fish, officinal Sepia officinaRs ib. 

— — , eight-armed ...... octopus 298 

STAR-FISH TRIBE. ASTERIAS OEKU8 • . • 299 

Star-fish, common Asteriat gkunaRt 300 

— — , arborescent ■ medusce 301 

SEA-URCHIN TRIBE. ECHINUS GENUS •• 302 
Eatable Echinus Echinus esculentus • 16. 



ORDER IJL^TESTACEOUS WORMS. 

1. Muttivalves, 

BERNACLE TRIBE. LEPAS GENUS . • • . 304 
Bemacle, goose-bearing Lepas anatifera ib. 

TEREDO TRIBE. TEIIED6 GENUS . • . 306 
Ship-worm Teredo navoHs Uu 

PHOLAS TRIBE. PHOLAS GENUS... 308 
Pholas dactjle Phdas dactylus ib. 

2. Bivalves. 

MTA TRIBE. MTA GENUS. ... 310 
Mja, pearl-bearing Mya margaritifsra 311 

RAZOR-SHELL TRIBE* SOLEN GENUS ••• . 313 

Bazor-sheU, common Sokn sUiqua . . .^ ib. 

' , scabbard — vagina ib. 

COCKLE TRIBE. CABDIUM GENUS •• . 315 

Cockle, common Cardium edule ib. 

OYSTER TRIBE. OSTREA GENUS,. • 316 

Oyster, common Ostrea edulis ib. 

, great scallop ■ ^nuucima .••.•••••• 319 



IKDEX* xliif 

▼oL p, 
MUSCLE TRIBS. MTTILUS OBKUS • •iT.3l9 

Muscle, common or edible .... MfHku edmHf 890 

, pearl margurUiftrems . . . 321 

PINKA TUBE. PINNA OBNU8 ...• S2t 

Sea-wing .... Piimaiiigetu 30 

3. CTnliiafoef. 
ARGONAUT TRIBE. AROONAUTA OBNU8 . . 824 

Paper Nautilus, or Argonaut. . Argonaut argo 335 

COWRT TRIBE. CTPRiBA OBNU8.... 326 

Cowr7,tiger CypraaHgrU 327 

, money — — *— iiMNMla..... I&> 

WHBLK TRIBE. BUCGINUM OENU8 .. 323 

Whelk, purple-staining Buednum lapiOtu ib» 

SNAIL TRIBE. HELIX GENUS 330 

Snail, garden HeUa hortentit 331 

-,nedge -nemaraHs li, 

-,grove arbtuionim ii. 

-, esculent 'pomatia 334 

ORDER IV^ZOOPHYTBS. 

MADREPORE TRIBE. MADREPORA GENU8. • 337 

Madrepore, branching Madrep^ra ramea 338 

, prickly - murkata 16. 

CORAL TRIBE. CORALLIUM GENUS •• 339 
Coral,red CoraUUm ndblRt ib. 

SPONGE TRIBE. 8P0NGIA GENUS • • • 341 

Sponge, officinal Spongia qgldnaHi 342 

., downy tormentoM •• ... 343 

SERTULARIA TRIBE. SERTULARIA GENUS*, tb* 

Sertulaxia, Sea^KMik SerhdariajpumUa ........ 344 



ZUV INDBXi 

t 

Voi. p. 
POLYPE TRIBE. HYDRA GENUS ... iv. 345 

Pidype, long-armed Hydra gritea 346 

I I , green "~"T" "^T*^* »i- 



ORDER V."^ANIMALCULES (INFUSORIA.) 

VORTICELLA TRIBE. VORTICELLA GENUS •• 348 

Vorticella, common wheel, . , * Voriic^Ua rotatoria 349 

— — , convallarian -^■^— convaUaria 361 

VIBRIO TRIBE. VIBRIO GENUS. ••• l6. 

Vibrio, protean Vibrto protamt 353 

■ I , Eels in paste - glutinus 351 

— — , Eels in olighted wheat. anguiUula 363 

VOLVOX TRIBE. VOLVOX GENUS. ••• 354 

Volvox, globular ,.... Volvox globator ib, 

> -, Bubble ImUa 365 



ox TOK 



STUDY OF NATURE. 



<<Okgz upon a time, when the Seven Wise Men of 
^rreeoe were met together at Athens, it was proposed that 
cadi of them should state to the others what he considered 
to he the greatest wonder in the Creation. One of them as- 
serted that nothing was so wonderful as the heavenly bodies. 
He exphdned the opinions of some of the astronomers re- 
specting the fixed stars, that thej were so many suns, each 
having planets rolling round them, which were stocked with 
plants and animals like this earth. Fired with the idea, they 
instantly agreed to supplicate Jupiter that he would at least 
permit them to take a journey to the Moon, and remain there 
three days, in order that they might view the wonders of that 
place, and give an account of them to the world at their re- 
turn. Jupiter consented : he directed them to assemble on a 
high mountain, where a cloud should be in readiness to convey 
them thither. They did so, and took with them some men 
of talents, to assist in describing and painting the objects they 
should discover. At length they arrived at the Moon, where 
they found a palace fitted up for their reception. On the day 
after their arrival, they were so much &tigued with their 
journey, that they remained in the house till noon; and, con- 
tinuing still £unt, they partook of a delicious entertainment, 
which they relished so much that it quite overcame theix 
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2 ON THE STUDY OF NATURE. 

curiosity. This day they only saw, through the windows, a 
delightful country, adorned with luxuriant verdure, and with 
flowers exquisitely beautiful, and heard the melodious singing 
of the birds. The second day they rose very early, to com- 
mence their observations; but some elegant females of the 
countigr, calling upon them, advised that they should first 
recryit their strength before they exposed themsielves to the 
laborious task they were about to undertake. The sumptuous 
banquet, the rich wines, and the beauty of these females, pre- 
vailed over the resolution of the strangers. Music was intro- 
duced, the young ones began to dance, and all was turned to 
jollity ; so that the whole of this day seemed dedicated to 
gaiety and mirth, till some of the neighbours, envious of their 
hairiness, rushed into the room with swords. With some 
difficulty these were secured; and it was promised, as a re- 
compense to the younger part of the company, that, on the 
following morning, they should be brought to justice* On the 
third day the trial was heard ; and, in consequence of the time 
occupied by the accusations, pleadings, exceptions, and the 
judgment itself, the whole day was occupied, and the term 
which Jupiter had allowed to the Wise Men expired. When 
they returned to Greece, the whole country flocked around 
them to hear the wonders of the Moon described; but all they 
could say, for it was all they knew, was this: that the ground 
was covered with verdure, intermixed with flowers ; and that 
the birds sang delightfully among the trees ; but what was the 
nature of the flowers they had seen, of the birds they had 
heard, or of the country they had visited, they were entirely 
ignorant. On which they were every where treated with con- 
tempt •.'* 

This &ble was applied, by Linnaeus, to mankind in generaL 
In youth we are too feeble to examine the great objects around 



• In the Lectures of Lhuueiu on Natural Hiitorjr, he fieqmently made uae of loine 
apt (AmUitude by way of exdting the attention of his audience. The preceding fitble 
wu one that he adopted in hit Lecture on Insects. 



ON TBI 8TUDT OF NATUEI. 3 

US : all that season, therefbre, is lost amidst weakness, indo> 
lence, luxury, and amusement. We are little better in maii> 
hood: settling ourselves in life; marrying; bustling through 
the world; overwhelmed, at length, with business, cares, and 
perplexities, we suffer those years also to glide away. Old age 
succeeds : still some empbyments intervene, till, at last, we 
have passed through the world, without scarcely a single r^ 
currence to the admirable works of our Creator; and, in too 
many instances, even without having duly considered the end 
far which we were brought into it. This, with a few excep- 
tions, is the progress of man through life. It is true that no 
one is able to avoid being led, by his own feelings, occasionaUy 
to notice the wonderful productions with which he is sur- 
rounded. 411 can remark the beautiful verdure of the fields 
and woods; the elegance of the flowers; and the mdodious 
singing of the birds ; yet few indeed give themselves the trou- 
ble of proceeding a single step further, or exhibit any desire 
of examining into the nature of these astonishing combinations 
of Divine Power. 

It is one material use of the study of Nature, to illustrate 
this most important of all truths : " That there must be a 
Grod : that he must be Almighty, omniscient, and infinite in 
goodness; and that, although he dwells in a light inaccessible 
to any mortal eye, yet our Acuities see and distinguish him 
clearly in his works.** 

In these we are compelled to observe a greatness £ax beyond 
our capacities to understand: we see an exact adaptation of 
parts composing one stupendous whole; an uniform perfecticn 
and goodness, that are not only entitled to our admiration, but 
that command from us the tribute of reverence, gratitude, and 
love, to the Parent of the Universe. Every step we take in 
our observations on Nature, affords us indubitable prooft of his 
superintendence. From these we learn the vanity of all our 
boasted wisdom, and are taught that useful lesson, humility. 
We are compelled to acknowledge our dependence on God, and 

b2 



4 09 THE STUDY OF VATURS. 

and that, deprived ui his support, we must instintlj dissolve 
into nothing. 

Every object in the Creation is stamped with the characters 
of the infinite perfection and overflowing benevolence of its 
author. If we examine, with the most accurate discrimina- 
tion, the construction of bodies, and remaric even their most 
ininute parts, we see clearly a necessary dependence that 
eflurh has upon the other; and, if we attend to the vast con- 
currence of causes that join in producing the several operations 
of Nature, we shall be induced to believe further, that the 
whole world is one connected train of causes and effects, in 
which all the parts, either nearly or remotely, have a neces- 
sary dependence on each other. We shall find nothing insu- 
lated, nothing dependent only on itsel£ Each part lends a 
certain support to tjj^e others, and takes in return its share of 
-aid from them. Let us, for instance, refer to the eye^ an organ 
which is •common to nearly all animal bodies. Here we have 
exhibited to us nicety of formation, connexions, and uses, that 
astonish us. We see it placed in a bony orbit, lined with fiit, 
'as an easy socket in which it rests, and in which all its motions 
readily take place. We know it to be furnished, among 
many others, with those wonderful contrivances the iris, the 
pupil, and different humours; and with that incomprehensible 
mechanism the optic nerve, which affords to the brain, in a 
manner greatly beyond our conceptions, the images of exter- 
' nal objects. How admirable is the construction of the skeleton! 
every particular bone adapted peculiarly to the mode of life 
and habits of the animal possessing it. The muscular system 
is still more entitled to our wonder ; and if we enter into 
examination of the viscera, the skin, and other parts of the 
body, we can fix no bounds to our astonishment. 
' But all the common operations of Nature, surprising as they 
are, become so familiar to us, that in a great measure they 
• cease to attract our notice. Thus also all the usual powers of 
animal life, which, were they but adverted to, could not £ul to 
offbct the mind with the most awful impressions, are suffered 
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to operate unheeded, as if un8een.-»We all know, for example, 
that, whenever inclinatiun prompts to it, we can, by a very 
slight exertion of our vital fiiculties, raise our hand to our 
head. Nothing seems more simple or more easy, than this 
action ; yet, when we attempt to form an idea of the way in 
which that incorporeal existence which we call mindy can ope- 
rate upon matter, and thus put it in motion, we are perfectly 
lost in the incomprehensible immensity that surrounds us. 
When we try to investigate the properties of matter, we per- 
ceive that, by patience and attention, we can make a progress 
in attainments to which, according to our limited ideas, bounds 
can scarcely be assigned. The motions of the planets can be 
ascertained, their distances measured, and their periods assign- 
ed. The Mathematician is able to demonstrate, with the most 
decisive certainty, that no Fly can alight upon this globe 
winch we inhabit without communicating motion to it ; and 
he can ascertain, if he choose to do it, what must be the exact 
amount of the motion thus produced. In this train of inves- 
tigation the mind of a Newton can display its superior powers, 
and soar to a height that exalts it far above the reach of 
others ; and yet, in trying to explain the cause of animal mo- 
tion, the meanest reptile that crawls upon the ground, humili- 
ating as the thought may be, is on a footing of perfect equality 
with a Newton ; they can alike exert the powers conferred on 
them by the Almighty Creator, without being able to form 
the smallest idea of the way in which they are enabled to pro- 
duce these effects. Man, however, can contemplate these 
offsets if he will ; and Man, perhaps alone, of ail the animals 
that exist on this globe, is permitted, by contemplating the 
wttiders which these unfold, to form, if he please, some idea 
of his own nothingness, with a view to moderate his pride, and 
thns to exalt himself above the unconscious agents that sur- 
round him. 

When the Anatomist considers how many muscles must be 
put in motion before any animal exertion can be effected: 
vfam be views them one by one, and tries to aace;t\am \Xv^ 
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precise degree to which each individual muscle must be con* 
stricted or relaxed, before the particular motion which is indi* 
cated, can be effected, he finds himself lost in the labyrinth 
of calculations in which this involves him. When be further 
reflects that it is not his own bodj only that is endowed with 
the &culty of calling forth these incomprehensible energies, 
but that the most insignificant insect is vested with similar 
powers, he is still more confounded. A skilfiil naturalist has 
been able to ascertain that, in the body of the minutest Cater- 
pillar, there are upwards of two thousand muscles, all of which 
can be brought into action with as much fecility, at the will 
of that insect, and perform their several offices with as much 
accuracy, promptitude, and precision, as the most perfect, ani- 
mal; and that all this is done by the caterpillar, with equal 
consciousness of the manner how, as the similar voluntary 
actions of Man himself are effected ! It would be no easy 
matter to make some men believe that the most minute in- 
sect, whose whole life may be calculated for the duration of 
only a few hours, is, in allitft parts, as complete, as the Ele- 
phant, that treads the forests of India for a century. Little 
do some persons imagine that even in its appearance, under 
the greatest magnifying powers, it is as elegant in every re- 
spect, and as beautifully finished, as any of the larger ani- 
mals ! Unlike the productions of men, all the minute parts 
of jthe works of God appear in greater perfection, and excite 
in us greater admiration, the more minutely and more accu- 
rately they are examined. M. de Lisle saw, with a micro- 
scope, a very small insect, that in one second of time, ad- 
vanced three inches, taking Jive hundred and forty steps; and 
many of the discoveries of Leuwenhoek were even still more 
wonderful than this. 

If, firom the contemplation of microscopic objects, we turn 
our attention to the system of the Universe^ and view the Hea- 
vens, what an astonishing field of admiration is here afforded 
us! The immense globe that we inhabit is but a speck in the 
solar system; and that system, stupendous as it is, is lost in 
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the immeoiity of the space around. Our Sun becomes a star 
to Planets revolving round other Suns, as their Suns become 
Stars to us. Of these no feirer than aeventy'JtvemiOUom maj 
be discovered in the expanse exposed to our investigation. 
But what are even all these, when compared with the multi* 
tudes distributed through the boundless space of air t The 
Universe must contain such numbers as exceed the utmost 
stretch of human imagination. To obtain some fiunt concep- 
tion of the wonderful extent ef space, we may remark that 
stars of the first magnitude, or such as seem to us the largest, 
are nearly 19,000,000,000,000 miles from our Sun; and that 
some <^ the smallest stars are at many times that distance ! 
*•*• Great is our God, and great is his power ! O God, who is 
like unto thee !*' 

But to return to the animal Creation ; we find there innu- 
merable additional proc& of our hypothesis. We see that all the 
smaller creatures, which serve us for food, are particularly 
firuitifUlf and that they increase in a much greater proiwrtion 
than others. Of the birds it is extremely remarkable, that, 
lest th^ should &11 short of a detain number of eggs, they 
are endowed with the power of laying others in the place of 
those that are taken away; but that, when their number is 
complete, they invariably stop. Here is an operation, like 
many others which we shall have to observe, much beyond 
the reach of our &culties to comprehend. How the mere pri- 
vation of part should cause a iresh production, is not indeed 
easy to understand. The organisation of an ofispring should, 
in this^case, almost seem a voluntary act of the female ; but, 
in what manner it is done, we are not only ignorant at pre- 
sent, but shall most probably ever remain so. Noxious anknaU 
in general multiply slowly ; and whenever we find an unusual 
increase of such, we generally discover that something has 
been given by Providence for the purpose of destroying and 
counterbalancing them. Many species devour each other; 
and multitudes which might otherwise, by their numbers, 
become of serious ii^ury to mankind, afibrd food to othet 
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cstetures. The insect tribes increase with astonishing rapidi- 
ty. The issue of some of them amount to more than two 
thousand in a jear; and, were these not destroyed by innu- 
merable enemies, they would soon fill the air, and in the end 
would occasion the destruction of the whole animal and vege- 
table creation. 

The offspring of every animal, with regard to number, bears 
a certain proportion to the duration of its life. The Elephant 
lives to the age of a hundred years or upward: the female con- 
sequently produces but a single young one at a birth, and this 
does not arrive at maturity till it is sixteen or eighteen years 
old. Nearly the same may be remarked of the Rhinoceros, 
and of all the larger animals: but in most of the smaller ones,' 
whose lives are short, or whose increase is not so injurious to 
man as the increase of these would be, we always find the 
number of ofispring to be much greater. No species has ever 
been found to increase so much as to annihilate the others;* 
and this singular harmony and just proportion has noW bectti' 
supported for several thousand years. '^ One generation pasaeth 
away, and another succeedeth,'* but all so equally as to balance 
the stock in all ages and in all countries. 

In the Vegetable Creation we observe the same regularity as 
in Animals. There is scarcely a vegetable of any kind that is 
not r^ected as food by some animals, and ardently desired by 
others. Numerous also are the plants which, at the same time 
that they afibrd only the natural nourishment to some, are, 
by others, cautiously shunned, as poisonous and destructive. 
All this has been contrived, by the Author of Nature, for the 
best and wisest purposes. 

Every species of animal is admirably calculated for the 
cUmatem which it resides, and for its own peculiar mode of 
life. In the dreary northern regions, the dark animals become 
white, to evade, by their resemblance to the prevailing colour 
of the country, the quick sight of their enemies. Their clo- 
thing, also, during winter, becomes nearly double what it is in* 
the sunmier; In torrid climates the Sheep, as it is stated^ 
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htta his fleece, and is corered with hair. The Camel, that 
trayenea the burning sands of the deserts, is formed with soft, 
spui^ £eet, which the heat cannot crack: it has a reservoir 
of water, which enables it to resist for manj dajs the attacks 
of thirst, in a country where water is not to be had ; and it is 
contented with browsing on such miserable food as is to be 
met with in its progress. Innumerable other instances might 
be mentioned; but these are reserved for the body of the 
work. 

In T^netables, we observe similar marlrs of superintendencet 
Some are alpine, and can exist onlj on the summits of moun- 
tains; some grow in marshes; others on the plains, &c and 
eaeh of these is exactly adapted to its peculiar situation. The 
plants of the desert aveoiearij all succulent, and able to bear 
the privation of moisture for an astonishing length of time. 
Those that are fbund on (.the sea-shore could not, in many 
inttanoHt, be retained in their situation, did not their roots 
become so matted among the sand, or strike so deeply down, 
as to xendir them immovable by all the shocks they sustain 
^ther from the wind or water. It is also a remarkable circum- 
stance, that Evergreens grow principally in the hottest cli- 
mates, where they aftbrd a natural shelter to the various ani- 
mals, from the excessive heats to which they would otherwise 
be.exposed. 

If we attend to the contrivances of Providence for the pre- 
seriration of animals during the winter of cold climates, we 
shall have an additional source of admiration. Most of those 
which &ed on insects, either emigrate to other countries, or 
become torpid. Insects themselves, unable to bear the ex- 
treme cold, generally lie hidden within their cases, from 
which, at the approach of Spring, they burst, and fly forth. 
Some animals, as the Beaver, Squirrels, &c that feed on such 
v^etables as can be preserved through the winter, do not 
sleep, but live in their retreats on those provisions which their 
Creator has instructed them how to store up in the sum- 
mer* 

b5 
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The preservation of the offspring of all animals is not less 
wonderful than this. Quadrupeds are furnished with certain 
receptacles, in which is secreted a fluid called milk. With 
this their young ones are nourished, till their stomachs are 
able to bear, and their teeth to chew, more solid food. As 
Birds are destitute of this species of nutriment, their offspring 
are able, aa soon as hatched, to take into their stomachs such 
fi>od as the parents collect for them ; and the insect tribes are 
generally brought to life in a nidus that itself affords them 
nourishment. 

It is also deserving of remark, that birds of the same species 
always form their nettt of similar materials, laid in the same 
order, and exactly of the same figure ; so that, whenever a 
nest is seen, the bird that constructed it is immediately known* 
This is invariable in all birds and in all countries ; with those 
taken, when just hatched, from the nest, and brought up in a 
cage, as well as with those that have all their lives been in a 
wild state. 

From the animal we will once again turn to the vegetable 
kingdom, for the purpose of examining the contrivances of 
Nature there. If we look around us, we shall find it a dif- 
ficult matter to discover an entirely barren spot. If^ by any 
devastation such be made, it does not long remain imoccupied. 
Seeds are soon scattered over it; the downy seeds of the 
thistles, wafted by the winds, are the first to take root, and 
after these come the germs of various other plants, till at 
length the whole space is filled. If a rock be left entirely 
bare by the receding of water, the minute crustaceous Lichens 
in a few years entirely cover it These, dying, turn to earth, 
and the imbricated Lichens now have a bed to strike their 
roots into. These also die, and various species of Mosses suc- 
ceed ; and when, after some time, a sufficiency of mould has * 
been formed, the larger plants, and even shrubs, take rocft and 
live. 
The quicknett of vegetation both in hot and cold climates is so 
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astoaidung, as to be perfectly uiuiccountable» were we not able 
to refer it to a most exalte^ wisdom. 

Theftllomng U the Calendar of a Siberiam or Lapland Year. 



JuntSS. 


Snowndti. 


Jnlyl. 


Saowfone. 


S. 


FickUqnStc green. 


17. 


Flantf at ftiU growth. 


iff. 


Flaatt in floww. 


hXLgOAi, 


FrnkiiliWb 


la 


PUntidied tbdrtaed. 


i& 


Snow. 



From AuguitlSf to JiuM 83, Snow And lee. 

Thus it appears that, only a month elapses from the time 
when the plants first epierge from the ground to the ripening 
of their seeds ; and that Spring, Summer, and Autumn, are 
crowded into the short space of ferty-six days. 

Again, in the torrid climates, where a scorching heat pre* 
vails through the greatest part of the year, we have a similar 
wonderful contrivance. In India, when the wet season com- 
mences, the rain fidls in such abundance, that, in the course of 
a few hoiu^ ponds of considerable depth are formed in every 
hollow place, in many of which there had not for several pre- 
ceding months, been the least appearance of vegetation or 
even of moisture. No sooner, however, does the rain begin to 
fidl, than vegetation commences ; and, in less than twenty-four 
hours, the appearance of verdure can be distinctly perceived, 
whichever way the eye is directed. But the most surprising 
circumstance is, that very shortly after this verdure begins to 
appear, these newly-formed ponds are found swarming with 
fish of such size as to admit of being taken with nets, and to 
afford food for man. This circumstance is related by Dr. An- 
derson, on the authority of a very respectable person of Bom- 
bay, and was not stated until the fullest enquiries had been 
made, and the most satis&ctory evidence had appeared respect- 
ing it. 

Thus does the uniform voice of Nature exclaim aloud, 
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thai ^< the mercifiil and gracious Lord hath so done his mar' 
▼ellous worlra, that they ought to be had in remembrance-^ 
The whole material system throughout heaven and earth, 
presents a varied scene rich in use and beautj, in which no- 
thing is lost, and in which the meanest and minutest creatures 
have their full designation and importance.— '' Thus saith the 
Lord, thj Redeemer, and he that formed thee from the womb, 
I am the Lord, who maketh all things, who stretcheth^forth 
the heavens along, and spreadeth abroad the earth bj my- 
self." 

From the preceding observations, it appears that Natural 
History is capable of yielding to us innumerable subjects £)r 
both moral and religious study. Its chief tendency ought to 
be, to lead us, from the admiration of the works, to the con- 
templation of their Author; to teach us to look, through Na- 
ture, up to Nature's God. It is a study which terminates in 
the conviction, the knowledge, and the adoration of that gra- 
cious and merciiul Being, to whose goodness alone we are in- 
debted for every happiness that we enjoy. 



These are thjr gUvkm* woAu, Parent of Good, 

Almightyl TliiiietblBunivertal frame. 

Thus wondrous lUr; thyself how wondrous tbeni 

Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heav'bs. 

To tu invisible, or dimly seen 

In tlMse thy lowest woits ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine! 



OV THE 



STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 



or 



ANIMALS IN GENERAL. 



Mahhiferous Animals. 

(Quadrupeds and Whakt.) 

The class of animals denominated bj Linnieus, Mammalia, 
comprehends all those which nourish their oflfspring with milk 
supplied from their own bodies, and which have, flowing in 
their veins, a warm and red blood. It includes the vhakt^ 
which from their external shape and habits of life, might 
be considered as fish. These inhabit exclusively the water, 
an diement in which none of the quadrupeds can long subsist ; 
and they are furnished, like the fish, with fins : but, in every 
essential characteristic, they exhibit an alliance to the quad*- 
rupeds. like the quadrupeds they have warm blood, produce 
their ofispring alive, and nourish them with milk furnished 
frvm teats. In their internal structure they are, likewise, in a 
great measure, allied to the quadrupeds. 

The bodies of nearly all the mammiferous animals are 
covered with luAr^ a soft and warm clothing, liable to little 
injury, and bestowed in quantity proportioned to the necessi- 
ties of the animals, and the climates which tJney inhabit. In 
most of the aquatic quadrupeds this covering, from its too fr^ 
absorption of moisture, is wanting. 
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The headf in all the higher orders, is the seat of the princi- 
pal organs of sense, the mouth, the nose, the eyes, and the 
ears. It is through the mouth that thej receive their nourish* 
ment. This contains the teethy which, in most of the Mam- 
malia, are used not onlj for the mastication of food, hut as 
weapons of offence. Thej are inserted into two moveable 
bones called jaws. The front teeth, the office of which is to 
cut, are wedge-shaped, and so placed that, in action, their 
sharp edges are brought into contact, and thus divide the ali- 
ment. Next to the front teeth, on each side, are the canine 
teeth or tusks. These are longer than the other teeth, conical 
and pointed ; and their use is to tear the food.— The teeth at 
the back of the jaw, between which the food is masticated, are 
called grinders. In animals which live on vegetables, these 
are flattened at the top ; but in carnivorous animals, their 
upper surfaces are furnished with sharp and conicallj-pointed 
protuberances. From the numbers, form, and disposition of the 
teeth, the various genera of quadrupeds have been arranged. 
- The nose is a cartilaginous body, pierced with two holes 
called nostrils. In some animals this is prominent, in others 
flat, compressed, turned upward, or bent downward. In beasts 
of prey it is often either longer than the lips, or of equal length 
with them. In a few animals it is elongated into a moveable 
trunk or proboscis; and in one tribe, the Rhinoceros, is armed 
with a horn. 

The eyes of quadrupeds are, for the most part, defended by 
moveable eyelids, the outer margins of which are furnished 
with hairs, called eye-lashes. The opening of the pupil is in 
general circular; but in some animals, as Cats and Hares, it is 
contracted into a perpendicular line ; and in Oxen, Horses, 
and a few others, it forms a tranverse bar. The opening con- 
tracts during the day, in order that the very sensible retina 
may not be irritated by the rays of light ; and, on the con- 
trlu'y, is expanded in the dark, to allow as many rays to pass 
as possible. 

The ears are openings generally accompanied by a cartilage 
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which defends and coven them, called the external eara. In 
aquatic animalg the latter are wanting, as, in them, the sounds 
are transmitted merely through orifices in the head, which 
haye the name oiaudUary holes. The most defenceless animals 
are very delicate in their sense of hearing, as are likewise 
most of the beasts of prey. In wild animals the ears aie erect 
and somewhat funnel-shaped, capable of having their opening 
turned towards the quarter from which the sounds proceed ; 
but in those that are tame and domestic, the ears are, finr the 
most part, long and pendulous. 

The head is joined to the body by the neck ; and all those 
apimylii tbat often extend their arms or anterior feet ferward, 
either to seize upon objects, as the Monkeys, or to fly, as the 
Bats, have, annexed to the upper part of the thorax, davUks 
or collar-bones. The clavicle of the Mole is particularly re- 
markahle, on account of its thickness, which exceeds its length. 
The collar-bones are wanting in such animals as use their 
anterior extremities for progressive motion only. 

Most gC the Mammiferous Animals walk on four feet. 
These are usually divided at the extremities into toes or 
fingers ; but the extremities of some, as those of the Horse, end 
in a single corneous substance, called a hoo£ The toes of a few 
of the quadrupeds terminate in broad flat nails, and of meat 
of the others in pointed claws. Sometimes the toes are con- 
nected together by a membrane : this is the case in animals 
that reside much in the water. Sometimes, as in the fiats, 
the digitations of the anterior feet are greatly elongated, and 
have their intervening space filled by a membrane which ex- 
tends round the hinder legs and the tail, and by means of 
which they are enabled to rise into the air. 

Man, and a certain number of animals, are capable of seizing 
objects, by surrounding and grasping them with their fingers. 
For this purpose the fingers are separate, free, flexible, and of 
considerable length. Man. has such fingers on his hands only; 
but Apes and Lemurs have them both on their hands and 
^t. 
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WiUi reguA to the imienmi tirwetmre of Quadiiipeds : tltfKi 
wmn and red fluid which is ctUed hlood, flows through the 
bodj, firom the hesit, its common reservoir, hj a series of 
vesseb called arteries, and returns b j another series, denomi- 
nated veins. During the diculation, various fluids axe sepih 
rated firom the hlood, and are earned through little v es s el s to 
be lodged in prq[ierre8ervoin. These fluids, which are termed 
teereikmsy are adapted to various purposes in the system. 

The bmgs of Mammiferous Animals omsist of two lobes, 
and are placed within the thorax or chest. Into these the 
atmospheric air is inspired firom the mouth; and in than the 
vital air and the matter of heat are separated : the fimner, 
containing the onlj principle proper for the maintenance of life, 
and the latter being necessary towards keeping up the fluidity 
of the blood. The mephitlc air, which remains after the sepih 
ration, is expired. This act of drawing in the atmospheric air, 
separating the vital air and matter of heat, and ejecting the 
mephitlc air, is termed requration. 

In digesHoH it is that the juices calculated to nourish and 
support the body become separated from the other, less useAiI, 
parts of the food. Reduced to a pulp, by means of the teeth 
and saliva, these pass through a canal which terminates in a 
large bag or reservoir, called the stomach. Here the aliment, 
penetrated and fiirther dissolved bj new juices, undexgoesa 
trituration, or kind of grinding, from the action of the stomach ; 
and the nutritive juices, which, on their union, are denominated 
<%fe, are separated. These juices are taken up by little ves- 
sels called lacteah, and become converted into new blood and 
flesh. The alimentary canal again contracts on leaving the 
stomach, and, arranged in a great variety of folds, acquire the 
name of intestines. The residue of what is not converted into 
chffle traverses these numerous sinuosities, and at last is expelled 
the body. 

The bodies of all Mammiferous Animals are supported by a 
finune of bones called a tkekton. To these bones are attached 
the mutdet or flesh, assemblages of fibres held together by 
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monhniiefl, and terminating in a kind of corda, which are de- 
BQBiinated lemiMM. The muscles, when excited, produce mo- 
tion in the different parts of the body ; and it is their action 
which gives to all animals the power of changing their place, 
and perfiirming the Tarious movements that are necessary to 
their wants. 

The sensation of animals arises from an irritation taking 
place on the ends of certain chords called nerve*. These are 
either pndonged from the qiinal marrow, or thej are united in 
pairs in the brain. 

Of Cetaceous Animals, as distinct from the 

Quadrupeds. 

The Cetaceous Animals constitute the seventh Order of 
Mammalia. Thej inhabit chiefly the seas of the polar re- 
gions; yet, like the quadrupeds, they breathe air by means of 
true lungs. They are consequently compelled to rise to the 
sur&ce of the water to respire ; and on this account it is that 
they always deep on the surface. Their nostrils are open, 
and terminate on the summit of the head: this peculiarity of 
structure enables them to draw in air without raising their 
mouth out of the water. The nostrils also serve them as 
canals for eiqielling the superfluous water which they take in 
at the mouth every time they attempt to swallow^their prey. 
They have also warm, red blood ; and they produce and suckle 
their ofl^iring in the same manner as the quadrupeds. They 
likewise resemble them in having moveable eye-lids, and true 
bones; and in their power of uttering loud and bellowing 
sounds, a fiiculty altogether denied to the scaly tribes. 

The Cetaceous animals have a smooth skin, not covered 
with hair. Their feet are very sliort ; those on the fore part 
of the body being formed like fins, and the hinder ones being 
united into an horizontal taiL 

The tat of these animals is what we term blubber. It does 
not coagulate in our atmosphere, and is probably the most 
fluid of ail animal fiits. It is found principally on the outside 
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TImmUUmt if atSadwd to tlw interior pnt of the 
jlMT^ in oxtfiraidy doitie, aad coaaits of tkin pbtcs of 
^imeMt Ueopk aad hnatdth, jhetd in oerenl 
fMOMg^ tiMr ootor tkkU of tke iqiper jnr, 
owMolf^ TW IjofiiM f arp mr^^V^ to cadi 
odfr t^nrardf the dnaadaeoee ci the nMuth, 
toirardf the ioterioc The outer tow if eompoKd tf the 
fonipeat platciy fooie hetng fiiorteen or fifteen fieei in leagtt» 
Md tardre or fifteen indbei hraads but tovaids the anteriar 
ao4 fMfterior parta of the mouth thej giaduallj b cc oai e Tcrjr 
ibort«— "The whalebone it mppuaed to be prindpall j of oae in 
the rrtentioD of fiwd till avaUoveds fiir, as the fish, and odier 
marine antmdi, ahidi the whales catdi, are rerj mimite 
when eompared with the size ci their mouth, a quantitj auffi- 
deni for tbetr nutriment, without some sudi guaid as this, 
could scarcely be retained* 

From these animals being resident entirelj in the water, 
9nA generally iSu remored troai the haunts of man, we cannot 
be auj^pOMd to hare acquired anj very correct knowledge of 
their mmmrn or habits of life: eren their spedes are but im- 
perfbctljr knowti^ 

The MammiiSnrous Anima l ^ bare been divided bj Linnaeus 
Into seven orders. 
L PfimaUtf which have fi>ur finmt teeth in each jaw; and 
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one canine tooth on each side in both jaws. The principal 
animals of this order are the Apes, Lemurs, and Bats. 

2. BnUa. These are entirely destitute of front-teeth. The 
tribe consists of the Sloths, Ant-eaters, Rhinoceros, EiefJiant, 
and ManatL 

Sb Fene. The Ferae hare generally six front-teeth in each 
jaw ; and one canine-tooth on each side, in both jaws. They 
consist of Seals, Dogs, Cats, Weesels, Otters, Bears, Kanguroos, 
Moles, Shrews, and Urchins. 

4» GUret, The animals denominated Glires have two bng 
front-teeth in each jaw; and no canine-teeth. They consist of 
the Porcupines, Cavies, Beavers, Rats, Bfarmots, Squirrels, 
Dormice, Jerboas, Hares, and Hyrazes. 

5. Pecora. The Pecora are destitute of frmit-teeth in the 
upper-jaw, and on their feet have cloven hoofr. All the species 
ruminate or chew their cud. The tribes are the Camel, Musk, 
Deer, Giraffe, Antelope, G^t, Sheep, and Ox. 

6. BeOnte, These have obtuse front-teeth in each jaw, and 
undivided hoo& on their feet ; and consist of the Horses, Hip- 
pc^tamus. Tapir, and Hogs. 

7. Cete or WJuUet, Instead of feet, the Cete, which com- 
prise the Narwal, Whale, Cachalot, and Dolphin tribes, have 
fins. On the front and upper part of the skull there are spira- 
cles or breathing holes. The teeth differ in the differrat 
speciea ; and the tail is flattened horizontally. They are in- 
habitants only of the sea. 

Birds. 

There is no divison of the animal world in which we are 
more led to admire the wisdom of the Supreme Being, than 
in the different feathered tribes. Their structure and habits 
of life are wonderfully fitted for the various functions they 
have to perform. Their bodies are clad with feathers, which 
form an envelope much lighter than hair. These lie over 
each ether close to the body, like the tiles of a house ; and 
are arranged from the fore-part backward, by which means the 
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animalii are enabled the more conveniently to cut their waj 
through the air. For thla purpose also the head is small and 
the bill somewhat wedge-shaped : the neck is long, and eaally 
moveable in all directions ; and the body slender, sharp on the 
under side, and flat or round on the back. The bones likewise 
are hollow, and very light comparatively with those of ter- 
restrial animals. For the purpose of giving warmth to the 
body, a short and soft down fills up all the vacant spices be- 
tween the shafts of the feathers. 

Birds are enabled to rise into and move from place to place 
in the air, by means of the members that are denominated 
wingi. The muscles by which the wings are moved are ex- 
ceedingly large; and have been estimated, in seme instance!, 
to constitute not less than a sixth part of the weight of the 
whole body. When a bird is on the ground, and intends to 
fly, he takes a leap, stretches his wings from the body, and 
strikes them downward with great force. By this stroke the 
body is thrown into an oblique position. That part of the 
fbrce which tended upwards is destroyed by the weight of the 
bird ; and the horizontal force serves to carry him forward. 
The stroke being completed, he moves up his wings. These 
being contracted, and having their edges turned upward, meet 
with little resistance from the air. When they are sufficiently 
elevated, the bird makes a second stroke downwards, and the 
impulse of the air again moves him forward. These successive 
strokes act as so many leaps taken in air. When the bird 
wants to turn to the right or left, he strikes strongly with the 
opposite wing, and this impels him to the proper side. The 
tail acts like the rudder of a ship ; except that it moves him 
upward or downward, instead of sideways. If the bird wants 
to rise, he raises his tail ; and if to fall, he depresses it : whilst 
he is in an horizontal position, it keeps him steady. 

A bird, by spreading his wings, can continue to move hori- 
zontally in the air for some time, without striking them ; be- 
cause he has acquired a sufficient velocity, and his wings, be- 
ing parallel to the horizon, meet with but little resiitance* 
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When he begins to &11; he can earilj steer himself upward 
by his tail, till the motion he had acquired is nearlj spent ; he 
must then renew it by two or three more strokes of his wings. 
On alighting, he expands his wings and tail full against the air, 
that they may meet with all the resistance possible. 

The centre of gravity in birds is somewhat behind the wings ; 
and, to counterbalance this, most of them may be observed to 
thrust out their head and neck in flying. This is very ap- 
parent in the flight of Ducks, Gee8e,'and several other species 
of water-fowl, whose centre of gravity is ftirther backward than 
in the land birds. In the Heron, on the contrary, whose bng 
head and neck, although folded up in flight, overbalance the 
rest of the body, the long legs are extended, in order to give 
the proper counterpoise, and to supply what is wanting from 
the shortness of the tail* 

The Jadhert of birds would perpetually imbibe the moisture 
of the atmosphere; and, during rain, would absorb so much 
wet, as to impede their flight, had not the wisdom of Provi- 
dence obviated this inconvenience by a most effectual expe- 
dient. They are each furnished on the rump with two glands, 
in which a quantity of unctuous matter is constantly secreting. 
This is occasionally pressed out by the bill, and used for the 
lubrication of the feathers. The birds that share, as it were, 
the habitations of man, and live principally under cover, do 
not require so great a supply, and therefore are not provided 
with so large a stock of this fluid, as those that rove abroad, 
;md. reside in the open element. It is on this account that 
poultry, when wet, make the ruffled and uncomfortable ap- 
pearance that we observe. 

As birds are continually passing among the hedges and 
thickets, their eyet are defended from injury by a membrane, 
which can at pleasure be drawn over the whole eye like a cur- 
tain. This is neither opaque nor wholly pellucid, but is some- 
what transparent. In Birds we find that the i\gM is much 
more piercing, extensive, and exact, than in the other orders 
of animals. . The aye is large in proportion to the bulk c£ \Scl<& 
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head. This is a superioritj conferred upon them not without 
a corresponding utility ; it seems even indispensable to their 
safet J and subsistence. Were this organ dull, or were it, in 
the least degree, opaque, the rapidity of their motion would 
expose them to the danger of striking against various objeets 
in their flight. In this case their celerity, instead of being an 
advantage, would become an evil, and their flight would be 
restrained by the danger resulting from it Indeed, we may 
consider the velocity with which an animal moves, as a sure 
indication of the perfection of its vision. 

Birds reqtire by means of air-vessels, that are extended 
through their whole body, and adhere to the under surfiioe of 
the bones. These, by their motion, force the air through the 
true lungs, which are very small, seated in the uppermost part 
of the chest, and closely braced down to the back and ribs. 
The use of this general diffusion of air through the bodies of 
birds, is to prevent their respiration from being stopped or 
interrupted by the rapidity of their motion through a resist- 
ing medium. The resistance of the air increases in proportion 
to the celerity of the motion ; and were it possible flar a man 
to move with swiftness equal to that of a Swallow, the resist- 
ance of the air, as he is not furnished with reservoirs similar to 
those of birds, would soon suffocate him. 

Some species of birds are confined to particular countries; 
others are widely dispersed ; and several change their abode 
at certain seasons of the year, and migrate to cUmatea better 
suited to their temperament or mode of life, than those which 
they leave. Many of the birds of our own island, directed by 
a peculiar and unerring instinct, retire, before the commence- 
ment of the cold season, to the southern districts of Africa, 
and again return in the spring. The causes usually assign^ 
for migration are, either a defect of food, or the want of a 
secure and proper asylum fi)r ineubation, and the nutrition of 
their offspring. 

The following is a table of the migration of several of the 
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British Birds, taken on the avenge of about tirentj-^ix 
years. 







rttm MSfl* 


Lati99en» 


Swallow 




April 


18 


Oct. 31 


Martin 


Hirando arUca 


Maidi 


4 


Oct. 16 


Sandlfanin 


Himndo riparia 


Maivh 


S8 


Sept. 19 


Swift 


HimndoaiNu 


M*y 


9 


Sept. 3 


GoMMidber 


Caprimulgus EaropcoB 






Sept. 97 


TaitkDoyv 


Columba uurtor 


Jane 


5 


Aug. 10 


Wrjr-oeck 


Yonx torquiUa 


Maick 


96 


Sept. 


Cndcoo 


Cuculuf canonu 


M*y 


1 


AOff. 10 


Nightingak 


MotadlialodnU 


April 


iff 


Sept. 90 


BladEcap 


MotadlUatrioapUU 


May 


10 


Sept. 18 


WUte4hnMt 


Motadllaiylvia 


April 


i9 


Sept. 16 


muaXroar 




May 


4 


Sept. 96 


Wbindiat 


Mocadlla rubetra 


Jane 


1 


Sept. 91 


Redattrt 


MoCadlla pheBolcunu 


April 


M 


Sept. 1 


WiOaw-wna 


Mouu:iUa tnidiilus 


April 


S3 


Sept. 94 


Fly-cBtciier 


Muidcapa grinla 


May 


8 


Sept. 30 


fUdMMMkid Shrike 


Laniuf ooUvrio 


Jane 


1 


Aug. 16 


Laad-nfl 


Ralluf crez 






Oct. 90 


Qiudl 


Tetiao ootunrax 


Aug. 


90 




Fiddftn 


Turduf pilaris 


Nov. 


21 


April 10 


Red-^wing 


Toxduf iUactia 


Nov. 


10 


Mar. 18 


Woodoode 


SooiofKx rustioola 


Oct. 


90 


April 1 


&iipe 


Soolopax gaUinago 


Nov. 


90 


Mar. 90 


Jack Snipe 


Scolopax gaTlinula 


Dec. 


96 


Mar. 16 


SMLariL 


Charadrins hlaticnla 


April 


1 




Greater Tan 


Sterna hirando 


April 


1 


Oct. 8 


LeuaTan 


Sterna minuta 


May 


90 


Oct. 16 


Hofstoii Ciow 


Corvus comix 


M*y 


99 


Mar. 96 



It appears from very accurate observations, founded on 
numerous experiments, that the peculiar notes, or tong^ of the 
different species of Birds, are acquired, and are no more innate 
than language is in man. The attempt of a nestling bird 
to sing, may be compared vrith the imperfect endeavour of a 
diild to talk. The first essay seems not to possess the slightest 
rudiments of the future song; but, as the bird grows older, 
and stronger, it is not difficult to perceive what he is attempt- 
ing. Whilst the scholar is thus endeavouring to form his 
song, when he is once sure of a passage, he commonly raises 
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his tone ; but when unable to execute the passage, he drops 
it. What the nestling is thus not thoroughly master of, he 
hurries over ; lowering his tone, as if he did not wish to be 
heard, and as if he could not yet satisfy himself. A common 
Sparrow, taken from the nest when very young, and placed 
near a Linnet and Goldfinch, adopted a song that was a mix- 
ture of the notes of these two. Three nestling Linnets were 
educated, one under a Sky-lark, another under a Wood-lark, 
and the third under a Tit-lark ; and, instead of the song pecu- 
liar to their own species, they adhered entirely to that of their 
respective instructors. A Linnet, taken from the nest when 
about three days old, and brought up in the house of Mr 
Mathews, an apothecary, at Kensington, having no other 
sounds to imitate, almost articulated the words '*' pretty boy ;*' 
and a few other short sentences. The owner of this bird said, 
that it had neither the note nor the call of any bird whatever. 
It died in the year 1772. 

These, and other well-authenticated fects, tend to prove 
that Birds have no innate notes, but that, like mankind, the 
language they first learn after they come into the world, is 
generally that which they adopt in after life. It may, how- 
ever, seem unaccountable, why, in a wild state, tbey adhere 
so steadily as they do to the song of their own species only, 
when the notes of so many others are to be heard around 
them. This evidently arises from the attention that is paid 
by the nestling bird to the instructions of its own parent only, 
and its generally disregarding the notes of all the rest. Per- 
sons, however, who have an accurate ear, and have studied the 
notes of Birds, [can very often distinguish some that have a 
song mixed with the notes of other species. 

The following is a table of the comparative merits of the 
singing birds of our own island. In this the number 20 is 
adopted as the point of perfection. 
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ft5 



Nightingale 
^-lark « 
Wood-lark 
Tit-lark ^ 
LiDnet «mm< 



««<«W«»l«W«W«*i« 



p <w*»<w«p 



<X»«I»<» 0»«l» «!»<<»*»«»» «W 



I »>»»<>P»»0» »>*»**#»*» 



Goldfinch ^ 
Greenfinch 



OJ>«IP<»#l»<»^»#>»0»0»»»#»^»» 



Hedge-Sparrow 

AberdaTine, or Siskin. 

Red-poll 

Thrush 

Blackbird 

Robin 

Wren 



m0<0m'0m^im0m^im^m>^m^i0^^^^^>0s 



MtOow- 
Tone. 



<WiO»i*»<<»<»<W>#W><yX»<W#»^»i*l»»#< ^* 



Reed-sparrow. 
Black^cap 



<^»o»#>«<*o» »m^<0^0^m 



#>»^P^»*W#** X >»^»<WN»»^» 



19 

4 

18 

12 

12 

4 

4 

4 

e 

2 

4 

4 
6 


14 



isr 



t- Plain- 

tUienetB.' Compau. 



14 

19 

4 

12 

16 

19 

12 

4 



4 

4 

4 

4 

16 

12 

4 

12 



19 
4 

17 

12 

12 

4 

4 

4 

6 





4 



12 





12 



19 

18 

12 

12 

16 

12 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

12 

4 

2 

14 






19 

18 

8 

12 

18 

12 

8 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

12 

4 

2 

14 



The Jbod of Birds is of course very different in the different 
kdnds. Seme are altogether carnivorous; others, as many of 
the web-fboted tribes, live on fish; some on insects and worms, 
and many on fruits or grain. The extraordinary powers of the 
gizzard ui the granivorous tribes, in comminuting their hard 
food, so as to prepare it for digestion, are such as almost to 
exceed credibility. In order to ascertain the strength of these 
stomachs, the Abb^ Spallanzani made many cruel, though at 
the same time curious and not uninteresting experiments. 
Tin tubes full of grain were forced into the stomachs of Tur- 
keys; and, after remaining twenty hours, were found to be 
broken, compressed, and distorted in a most irr^ular manner. 
The stomach of a Cock, in the space of twenty-four hours, 
broke off the angles of a piece of rough, jagged glass; and, on 
examining the gizzard, no wound or laceration appeared. 
Twelve strong tin needles were firmly fixed into a ball of lead, 
with their points projecting about a quarter of an inch from the 
surface; thus armed, it was covered with a case of pkper, and 
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forced down the throat of a Turkey. The bird retained it a 
day and a half without exhibiting the least symptom of uneasi- 
ness. When the Turkey was killed, the points of nearly all 
the needles were found to be broken off close to the aur&ce of 
the ball. Twelve small lancets, very sharp both at the p<MBt8 
and/edges, were fixed in a similar ball of lead. These were 
^ven in the same manner, to a Turkey-cock, and left eight 
hours in the stomach ; at the expiration of which time that 
organ was opened, but nothing appeared except the naked ball; 
the twelve lancets having been all broken to pieces. From 
these facts it was concluded, that the stones so often found in 
the stomachs of many of the feathered tribes, are highly use- 
^1 in assisting the gastric juices to grind down the grain and 
other hard substances which constitute their food. The stones 
themselves, also, being ground down and separated by the 
powerful action of the gizzard, are mixed with the food, and 
no doubt contribute to the health as well as to the nutriment 
of the animals. 

All Birds are oviparous, or produce eggs^ from which, after 
the process of incubation, the young are extruded. These eggs 
differ in the different species, in number, figure, and colour« 
They contain the rudiments of the future offspring ; for the 
maturation and bringing to perfection of which, in the incu- 
bation, there is a bubble of air at the large end, betwixt the 
shell and the inside skin. It is supposed that, from the warmth 
communicated by the sitting Bird to this confined air, its 
spring is increased beyond its natural tenor, and, at the aame 
time, its parts are put into motion by the gentle rarefiu^oojt; 
Hence pressure and motion are communicated to the parts of 
the egg; and these, in some unknown manner, gradually pro- 
mote the formation and growth of the young one, till the 
appointed time of its exclusion. The use of that part of the 
egg called the treddle, is not only to retain the different liquids 
in their proper places, but also to keep the same part of the 
yolk uppermost; which it will effectually do, though the egg 
be turned nearly every way. The mechanism seems to be 
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this: the treddle is specifically lighter than the white in which 
it swims ; and bong connected with the membranes of the 
jolk, at a point somewhat out of the direction of its axis, this 
causes one side to become heavier than the other. Thus the 
jMj being made buoyant in the midst of the white, is, by its 
own heavy side, kept with the same part always uppermost. 

The nati of Birds are, in general, constructed with asto» 
niihing art; and with a degree of architectural skill and pro» 
priety, that would foil all the boasted talents of man to iroi* 
tate. 



Mark it wtU, within, withoat: 
Notool had he that wrought; no knife to cat. 
No nidi to fix, no bodkin to inaert. 
No glue to yAai his little beak was all. 
And yet, how neatly flnlsh'dl What nice hand. 
With evcty imidemcnt and miaat of art. 
And twenty yean' appientkxahip to boot. 
Could make me such another t Fondly then 
We boast of excdlenoe, whoee noblest skill 
Instinctive genius tciia. 



In most of the species both the male and female assist in this 
interesting operation . They each bring materials to the place : 
first sticks, moss, or straws, for the foundation and exterior : 
then hair, wool, or the down of animals or plants, to form a 
soft and commodious bed for the eggs, and for the bodies of 
their tender young, when hatched. The outsides of the nests 
bear in general so great a resemblance in colour to the sur* 
rounding foliage or branches, as not easily to be discovered 
even by persons who are in search of them. 

This is one of those numerous and wonderful contrivances 
which compel us to believe that every part of the creation is 
under the protection uf a superintending Being, whose good- 
ness knows no bounds. Without this, what can we suppose it 
is that instigates a creature which may never before have had 
young, to form a nest, hollow, fi>r the purpose of containing 

c2 
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eggs ; (things that as yet it knows nothing of;) and of con* 
centrating a necessary proportion of heat for the incubation ? 
Without this, what can we suppose it is that dictates the 
necessity of forming the outside of this nest with coarse 
materials, as a foundation, and of lining its interior with more 
delicate substances ? How do these animals learn that they are 
to have eggs, and that these eggs will require a nest of a certain 
size and capacity ? Who is it that teaches them to calculate 
the time with such exactness, that they never lay their eggs be^ 
fi>re the receptacle for them is finished? No one can surdy 
be so blind as to observe all this, and not to perceive the 
superintendence of a beneficent wisdom influencing eveiy 
operation. 

The classification of birds is principally founded on their 
habits of life; and on the formation of their external parts, 
particularly of their bills. The grand division is into Land 
Birds and Water Birds. 



Land Birds. 

1. Rapacious Birds (accipitresj, have their bill hooked ; and 
on each side of the upper mandible there is an angular pro- 
jection. They consist of Vultures, Eagles or Hawks, and 
Owls. These birds are all carnivorous, and associate in pairs ; 
and the female is generally larger and stronger than the 
male. 

2. Pies (piece). These have their bills sharp at the edge, 
compressed at the sides, and convex on the upper surfiice. 
The principal genera are Shrikes, Crows, Rollers, Orioles, 
Crackles, Humming-birds, Parrots, Toucans, Cuckoos, Wood- 
peckers, Hombills, and Kingfishers. Some of them associate 
in pairs, and others congregate. They live on various kinds 
^f food ; and usually build their nests in trees, the male feed- 
ing the female during the process of incubation. 
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3. Pauerine Birdt (paueretj^ have a conical, sharp-pointed 
bill. To this order belong the Finches, Grosbeaks, Bun- 
tings, Thrushes, Fly-catchers, Swallows, Laiks, Wagtails, 
Titmice, and Pigeons. While breeding they live chiefly in 
pairs; and the nests of several c^the spedes are of curious 
and singular construction. The greater number ok them sing. 
Some of them subsist on seeds, and others on insects. 

4. Gumnaceous BWdt (gamiuej. The bills o£ these birds 
^ve the upper mandible considerably arched. Pheasants, 
Turiceys, Peacocks, Bustards, Pintadoes, and Grous, all be- 
long to this order. They live principally on the ground; and 
scratch the earth with their feet for the purpose of finding 
grain and seeds. They usuaUy associate in fiunilies, consist- 
ing of one male and several females. Their nests are artlessly 
fi>rmed on the ground ; and the females produce a numerous 
of&pring. 



Water Birds. 

5. Waderi (graUce). These have a roundish bill, and a 
fleshy tongue; and the 1^ of most of the species are long. 
The principal genera are the Herons, Plovers, Snipes, and 
Sandpipers, which live lor the most part among marshes and 
f^s, and feed on worms and other animal productions. They 
form nests on the ground. 

6L Swimmers (anteret J, The bills of these birds are broad 
at the top, and covered with a membranaceous skin. The 
tribes best known are the Ducks, Auks, Penguins, Petrels, 
Pelicans, Guillemots, Gulls, and Terns. They live chiefly 
in the water, and feed on fish, worms, and aquatic plants. 
Most of the species are polygamous, and construct their 
nests among reeds or in moist places. The females lay many 
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Amphibious Animals. 

Under this title, from the circumstance of their living 
occasionally both on land and in water, Linnaeus has arranged 
the oviparous quadrupeds, usually denomitiated ReptHety and 
the Serpentt. It may be considered exceptionable, on account 
of some individuals being confined to only one of those ele- 
ments ; but these are so few, as not to afiect the general den<^ 
mination. 

The amphibious animals have ever excited in manldnd a 
great degree of abhorreince, originating in a dread of their tHkp^ 
posed, and, in some instances, of their undoubtedly poisonous 
qualities; in the unpleasant sensation of touching perfectly 
cold animals, and in their often ugly and squalid forma. This 
abhorrence is so general, in all countries, and among all pec* 
pie, that, even where the species are in themselves innoxious 
and beautiful, it is not to be conquered without difficulty. To 
the philosopher, however, the various tribes afibrdan inexhaus- 
tible fund of instruction and ddight. The form, the destina- 
tion, and the importance of these animals in the grand schema 
i^f nature, are truly admirable, and have been found amply to 
repay the care, the danger, and the trouble, ^ich have attend^ 
ed the investigation of them. 

By far the greater number of the species live in retired^ 
watery, and shady places, where they seem stationed to 
prevent the excessive multiplication of water-animals and 
insects ; and themselves, in many instances, to s^re as food fer 
fishes and birds. When they are able to obtain it, they gesie^ 
rally devour a great quantity of feod at a time, but this is di- 
gested slowly, and they are endowed with the power of sus- 
taining abstinence that would infeUibly prove fiital to any of 
the higher orders of Animus. Several of the species have been 
known to exist, in apparent health and vivacity, for many 
months, without any food whatever. Nearly all the Amphi- 
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lua sre fbrnished with teeihj but these seem of little other use 
than for seizing and retaining their prey ; as all their fi)O^M 
swallowed whole. 

Their respiraiUm is not, as in the higher animals, carried on 
St certain short and regular internals. The Amphibia, from 
the peculiar structure oi their organs of respiration, are able te 
floqpend it almost at pleasure. It is in consequence of this 
that they are enabled to support their change of dement with- 
out injury. Their Uooi is red, but cold and in small quan- 
tity. 

The bodies of some of these animals are protected by a 
hard and homy diield or covering; and others by a coria- 
ceous integument. Some of them have scales; and others sott 
postuiar warts or protuberances. Their honet are more carti- 
laginous than those either of quadrupeds or birds. Several of 
the ^ledes, as the Frogs and some of the Lizards, are altoge^ 
ther destitute of ribs. 

The eyet of the Amphibia are in general large and bright. 
The €an have neither external valve nor canal ; but the tym- 
panum is level with the head, and, in many of the animals, 
coivered with the s|dn or scales. 

AQ the Amphibia are extremely tenacious of liib, and 
some of them wiU continue to move and exert animal func- 
tions aven destiture o£ their head or heart. Many of the 
species possess a high degree of reproductive power; and, 
when their ftet or tail are by accident destroyed, others will 
grow in their place. Most of them exhale loathsome odours, 
owing probably to the fimlness of thdr abode, or the sub- 
•tances on which they fted, or periuips to the length of time 
that is occupied in digesting their food. 

The young of all the tribes are produced from eggs, which, 
after the parent animals have deposited them in a proper place, 
are hatched by the heat of the sun. Some of the species have 
their eggs co? ered with a hard, calcareous shell ; whilst those 
of mothers have a soft, tough skin or covering, not much unlike 
w«t pardimeBt ; the eggs of several are perfectly gelatinous. 
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In those few that produce their offspring alive, the eggs are 
r^lgularij formed, hut are hatched within the hodies.ef the 
females ; this is the case with the Vipers and some others of 
the Serpents. 

In cold and temperate climates, nearly all the Amphifait 
pass the winter in a torpid state. During this season thej 
are often found perfectly stiff^ in holes under ice, or in water. 
They continue thus till revived by the returning wanith of 
spring. They then become reanimated, change their akin^ 
and appear abroad in a new coat. Many of them cast their 
skins frequently in the year ; but Tortoises and some lather 
Reptiles have an osseous covering* which they do not change^ ; 

The Ami^ibia, though they are occasionally found in great 
numbers together, cannot be said to congregate, since they 
do nothing in common, and, in &ct, do not live in a state of 
society. The flesh and eggs of some of the species constitute 
a palatable and nutritious food. 

Cf the Serpents. There is much geometrical elegance in the 
sinuous motion of the Serpent tribe. Their back-bone conaiBts 
of moveable articulations, and runs through the whole length 
of their body. The breast and abdomen are surrounded with 
ribs. Some of the species can render their bodies perfectly • 
stiff, and by this means they are enabled to spring with great 
force and velocity on their prey. 

Most of them are covered with scales ; and Linnaeus has 
endeavoured to mark the different species by the number, of 
scaly plates on the abdomen and beneath the taiL Ezperiedoe^ 
however, has proved, that these are too variable and uncertain 
to be depended on. 

The head is connected to the trunk without the intervention 
of a neck; and their jaws are so formed that the animals are able 
to swallow bodies as thick and frequently even thicker than 
themselves. The tongue is slender and cleft. 

The poisonous Serpents, which are not more than one sixth, 
of the whole number of species, differ from the others in hav» 
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ing long tubular fimgt on etoh tide of the head, calculated to- 
convey the ▼enom from a bag or reoeptade at the bate oi 
these fiuigs into the wound made by their bite. The venom* 
0U8 Serpents have only two rows oi true or proper teeth, (that 
18, such as are not fimgs,) in the upper jaw, whilst all others 
have four. A head entirely covered with small scales Is also 
in some degree a character, but by no meaas a universal one, 
of poisonous species; as are also scales on the head and body 
fiimiwH*^ with a ridge or prominent middle line. r 

The Amphibia are divided by Linnsus into two orders : vix. 
Beptiles.and Serpents. 

The RepHki are furnished with legs. They have flat and 
naked ears, without auricles. The principal tribes are. Tor- 
toises, lizards, and Frogs. 

SerpenU are destitute of feet. Their jaws are dilatable and 
not articulated ; and they have neither fins nor ears^ 



Fishes. 

Were we acquainted with no other animals than those which 
inhabit . the land, and breathe the air of our atmosph^ie, it 
would appear absurd to be told that any race, of beings could 
exist only in the water : we should naturally conclude, from 
the eflfect produced on our own bodies when plunged into that 
element, that the powers of life could not there be sustained. 
But we. find, from experience, that the very depths of the 
ocean are crowded with inhabitants, which, in their construe* 
tion, modes c^life, and general design, are as truly wonderfiil 
as those on the land. Their history, however, must always 
remain imperfect, since the element in. which they live is be- 
yond human access, and of such vast dimensions, as to throw 
by frr the greater part of them altogether out of the reach of 
maUt , 

That they are in every respect, both of external and in,^ 

c5 
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tenialooii£aniftfcioii,well4id&pted to Unir etemtntiuidlttoto 
of life, we sre not perautted to doubt, tht body is, in geni^ 
ii«l, slender, flattened at tiie sides, and always somewhat 
pointed at the head. This enables them, with ease, to cut 
through the resisting medium which they inhabit. Some of 
them are endowed with such extraordinary powers of pm- 
gressire motion, that they are able not only to orertidce the 
fittest ssiliiig vessels, but, during the swiftest course of thas^ 
to play round them without any apparently extraordintfy 
efibrts. 

Their bodies are in general covered with a kind of hdmy 
josfef , to keep them from being injured by the pressure of the 
water. Several of them are envelqied with a fiit and cily 
substance, to preserve them from putrefiustion, and to gmad 
them from extr^ne cold. They hrttOhe by means of certain 
organs that are placed on each side of the neck, and called 
gills. In this operation they fill their mouth with water, 
which they throw backward, with so much force as to lift open 
the great flap, and force it out behind. And in the passage 
of this water, among the feather-like processes of the g^lls, ail, 
or at least the greatest part, of the air, contained in it, b left 
behind, and carried into the body to perform its part in tiie 
animal economy. In proof (^ this fiict, it has been ascertained 
that, if the air be extracted from water into which fish «re 
put, they immediately come to the sui&ce and gasp as if ftt 
breath. Hence, distilled water is to fish what the vacumn 
finmed by an air-pump is to most other animals. This is tiie 
reason why, in winter, when a fish-pond is entirdy flroicn 
ever, it is necessary to break holes in the ice, ncft that the 
ifish may come to feed, but that they may come to bzcsthe* 
"Without such precaution, if the pond be small, and the ftdi 
he numerous, they will die from the corruption of the water. 

Fishes are nearly of the same specific gravity with witer, 
and rwim by means of their fins and taiL The muscular Ibite 
of the latter is very great. Their direct motion is olytained 
by moving the tail from one side to the other, with a vibrating 
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notimi ; and, bjr ^ttaa^j bending the tail tidewatjrt, this part 
•ftlieir body acta like tberuddarofaahip, and enaUeathem 
to moye in an o|ipaaite dixeetion. The flna of a fiah keep 
it upri^t, especially the belly-fina, which act like fret { wiUi- 
eat theae it would float with ita bade downward, aa the centre 
of gfarity lies near the back. 

In addition to the flna and tail, the itkMaider is of ma- 
terlal aasiatanoe to flMb in awinuning, aa it is by means of this 
thai they increaae or diminish the qiedfic gravity of their 
bodies. When, by tiieir abdominal muscles, they co mpr e ss 
the air contained in this bladder, the Imlk of their body is 
dittiinished, their weight, compared with that of the water, 
18 increased, and they consequently sink. If they want to 
Tiae, they lolax the prsssure of the muscles, the air-bladder 
agnn acquires its natural siae, the body is rendered more 
bulky, and they ascend towards the surflice. This bladder 
iioB in the abdomen, along thecoune of the back-bone. In 
aama fish it is single, and in oHicrs double. The air appears 
to bat oonToycd into it flrom the blood, by means of vessels 
app ra p r i ated to that purpose, and it can be discharged tiience 
cither into the stomach or the mouth. Those fish which are 
destitute of air-bladders have much less fiMdlity in elevating 
themselves in the water than any others. The greater num- 
ber of tiiem, consequently, remain at the bottom, unless the 
fimn of their body enables them to strike the water down- 
ward with great ftrce. This the Skate, the Thomback, and 
ether qpeciea of IKoyt do with their large pectoral fins, which 
aie of such sLse and strength aa almost to resemble wings ;. 
and the mode in which these fish elevate themselves in the 
water, is precisely the same aa that which is employed by birds 
in flying. 

ThtUdhni fish are usualfy situated in thekjawst insome 
apeciea, however, there are teeth on the tooguskand palate» 
and even in the throat Theae are generally sharp-pointed 
and immovable; but in the Garp they are obtuse, and in the 
Pike so moveable as to appear fixed only to Uie skin* The- 
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tongue ia in general motionless, obtuse, and fleshy, 
furnished with tiottriU and ol&ctory nerves, there can be little 
doubt that fishes possess the sense of smelling. 

The hone* of these animals are formed of a kind of inter- 
mediate substance, between true bones and cartilages. The 
back-bone extends through the whole length of the bodjr, and 
consists of Tertebrse, strong and thick towards the head, but 
weaker and more slender as thej approach the taiL The ribs 
are attached to the processes of the vertebrse, and enclose the 
breast and abdomen. Several fish, as the Rays, have no ribs ; 
and others, as the Eel and Sturgeon, have very short onesk 
In many of the species there are small bones between the 
muscles, to assist their motion. 

The sight of fishes is perhaps the most perfect of all their 
senses. The eye, in general, is covered with the same trans- 
parent skin that covers the rest of the head; the use of which 
is, probably, to de&nd this organ in the water, for none of fche 
species have eyelids. The globe of the eye is somewhat de- 
pressed in front, and it is furnished behind with a muscle, 
which serves to lengthen or flatten it, as the animal may re* 
quire. The crystalline humour, which in quadrupeds is flat- 
tened, is in fishes nearly globular. The eyes of fish are 
usually thought to be immovable, but this does not appear 
to be the case : those of some species are known to turn in the 
sockets. 

In fishes the organ of hearing is placed at the sides of the 
skull ; but, differing in this respect from that in quadrupeds 
and birds, it is entirely distinct and detached from it. In 
some fishes, as those of the Bay kind, the organ of healing 
is wholly surrounded by the parts containing the cavity of the 
skull: in others, as the Salmon and Cod, it is partly within 
the skulL In its structure this organ is by no means so com- 
plicated as in quadrupeds and other animals that live in the air. 
Some genera, as the Rays, have the external orifice very small, 
and .placed on the upper surfiureof the head; but in others 
there is no external opening whatever. 
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The Jbod of thete animals la eztremeljr Tarioua. Inaecta, 
worms, or the apawn of other fish, sustain the amaller tribes; 
which, in their turn, are pursued hy IkXfgfx fbea. Some feed 
on mud and aquatic plants, but by fkr the greater number 
subsist on animal food only, and they are so ravenotts as often 
not to spare even those of their own kind. Innumerable 
shoals of some species pursue those of others through Tsst 
tracts of the ocean: from the vicinity of the pole aometimes 
even to the equator. In these conflicts, and in thia scene of 
universal rapine, many species must have become extinct, had 
not the Creator accurately proportioned their meana of escape, 
their production, and their numbers, to the extent and variety 
of the dangers to which they are exposed. The smaller species 
are consequently not only more numerous and prolific than 
the larger, but their instinct impels them to seek for food and 
protection near the shore, where, from the shallowness of the 
water, many of their foes are unable to pursue them. 

Fishes are in general oviparous: some few, however, pro- 
duce their offspring alive. The males have the mift, and the 
females the roe, but some individuals of the God and Sturgeon 
tribes are said to contain both. The spawn of the greater 
number is deposited in the sand or gravel: many of the fish, 
however, which reside in the ocean, attach their ova to sea- 
weeds« The fecundity of these tribes fer surpasses that of any 
other race of animals. In the spawn of a single Cod upwards 
of nine millions of eggs have been ascertained, and nearly a 
million and a half have been taken from the interior of a 
Flounder. 

The longevity of fish is far superior to that oi other crea- 
tures ; and there is reason to suppose that they are, in a great 
measure, exempted from diseases. Instead of suffering from 
the rigidity of age, which is the cause of natural decay in land 
animals, their bodies continue to increase with fresh supplies; 
and, as the body grows, the conduits of life seem to furnish 
their stores in greater abundance. How long these animals 
continue to live, has not yet been ascertained* The age of 
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man neems not equal to the life of the most minute spedes. 
In the royal ponds at Marli, in France, there^pe tome par- 
ticular firii which, it is said, have been preserved tune since the 
time of Francis the First, and which have been individually 
known to the persons who have succeeded to the charge of 
them ever since that period. 

Fish, like land animals, are either sectary or gregarioua. 
Some, as Trout, Salmon, && migrate to considerable difr 
tances in order to deposit their spawn. Of the sea-fish« the 
Cod, the Herring, and many others, assemble in immense 
shoals, and migrate in these shoals through vast tracts of the 
ocean. 

In the Gmelinian edition of the Systema Naturae, the Fishes 
are divided into six orders : 

1. Apodal; with bony gills, and no ventral fins, as the 
Eels. 

2. Jugular; with bony gills, and ventral fins befine the 
pectoral ones, as the Cod and Haddock. 

3. Thorack; with bony gills and ventral fins placed dU 
rectly under the thorax, as the Turbot, Sole, Perch, and 
JfackreL 

4. Ahdomkial; with bony gills, and ventral fins placed be-^ 
hind the th(H»x, as the Salmon, Pike, Herring, and Carp. 

6. BrancModegous; with gills destitute of bony rays, as the 
Pike-fish and Lump-fish. 

6. ChondropterpgUms; with cartilaginous gills, as the Stur*^ 
geon, Shark, Skate, and Lamprey. 



Insects. 

The Insect division of the animal W(Hid recdved its name 
from the individuals of which it is composed having a separa* 
lion in the middle of their bodies, by which they are cut, as 
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it were, into two parte. Tbcee perts an in genend eoiinected 
hy a alender Jlgament or hoUow tliveed. 

Inftecte hrmffte thnrngh pores emuiged along their aides*; 
and have a scaly or bony skin, and man j feet. Most of tliem 
axe ftimished with wings. Thej are destitute of bcain, nos- 
trils, and eyelids. Not only the place of the Hver, but of all 
the secretory glands, is, in them, supplied by long Tessds that 
iloat in the abdomen. The mouth is in general situated under 
the head ; and is iUmlshed with transverse jaws, with lips, a 
kmd of teeth, a tongue, and palate t it has also, in most in* 
stances, four or six palpi, or feelers. Insects hare also move* 
able antennae, which generally proceed hem the front part 
of the bead, and are endowed with a very nice sense of feel* 
ing. 

In a minute examination of this dass by Professor Curler, 
ndther a heart nor arteries have been detected; and this gen* 
tleman says that the whole oiganiaation of insects is such as 
we might have expected to find, if we had previously known 
that they were destitute of -such organs. Their nutrition, 
therefore, seems to be carried on by absorption, as is the case 
with the pdypes, and other zoophytes f. 

Nearly all Insects (except Spiders, and a few others of the 
apterous tribe, which proceed nearly in a perfect state from 
the egg^ undergo a xztamoxpbosib, or change, at three di£- 
' ferent periods of their existence. 

The lives of these minute creatures, in their perfect state, 
are in general so short that the parents have seldom an op- 
portunity of seeing their living ofispring. Consequently, 
they are neither provided with milk, Bke viviparous animals, 
nor are they, like birds, impelled to sit upon their eggs in 



* The Cm»«]id Ldtatcr trlbtt Item an exception to thb rak, fiir tfacf zttpire bjr 
gfe&h. 
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order to bring their ofispring to perfection. In place of these, 
the all-directing Power has endowed each species with the 
astonishing faculty of being able to discover what substance 
is fitted to affiird the food proper for its young; though such 
food is, for the most part, totally different from that which 
the parent itself could eat. Some of them attach their eggt to 
the bark, or insert them into the leaves of trees and other vege- 
table substances; others form nests, which they store with 
insects or caterpillars that will attain the exact state in which 
they may be proper food for their young ones, when they shall 
awaken into life; others bury their eggs in the bodies of other 
insects; and others adopt very surprising methods of convey- 
ing them into the body, and even into the internal viscera of 
larger animals. Some drop their eggs into the water, an ele- 
ment in which they would themselves soon be destroyed. In 
short, the variety of contrivances that are adopted by insects 
to ensure the subsistence of their ofispring, are beyond enume- 
ration. 

From the eggs of all insects proceed what are called jsrwr, 
grubs, or caterpillars. These consist of a long body, covered 
with a soft, tender skin, divided into segments or rings. The 
motions of many of the larvse are performed on these rings 
only, either in the manner of serpents, or by resting alter- 
nately each segment of the body on .the plane which sujqxnts 
It. Such is the motion of the larvse of Flies, emphatically so 
called, and of Wasps and Bees. Sometimes the sur&ces of 
the rings are covered with spines, stiff bristles, or hooks: this 
is the case in Grad-flies, Crane-flies, and some others. The 
bodies of the larvae, in some orders of insects, have, towards 
the head, six feet, each formed of three small joints; the last 
of which is scaly, and terminates in a hook: this is usual in 
those of Beetles and Dragon-flies. The larvse of Butterflies 
and Moths, besides six scaly articulated feet» have a variable 
number of other &lse feet, which are not jointed, but termi- 
nate in hooks disposed in circles and semicircles. These 
hooks, which are attached to the skin by a kind of retractile 
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tubevdbs, serve m crampt lo mtatt theiv motioii on other 
bodies. The knre of such insects as undergo onljr t semi- 
metamorphosis, as Locusts, Crickets, and Codcroacbes, and 
those of insects that undergo no txansfbrmation, as the Spiders, 
Ticks, and Mites, do not dtflfer, with respect to their ftet, from 
the perfect insects. In this hurra state many insects lem^ 
for months, others fbr a year, and some even for two or three 
jears* Thej ace, in general, extremely voracious, oAeatimet 
devouring more than their own weight in the course of twenty* 
four hoars. 

As soon as all their parts become perfected, and they are 
prepared to appear under a new form, called a pupa or 
c/iryaolb*, most species of insects fix upon some convenient 
place, fbr the perfiirmanoe of tins arduous^ operation. This 
is g^erally a place where they are not exposed to danger; for, 
in their transformation, they have neither strength to resist, 
nor swiftness to avoid, the attack of an enemy. That Power 
which instructed the parents to deposit their eggs in a pro- 
per receptade, directs the offering in the most secure and 
appropriate situation for their future defenceless state. Some 
of them spin webs or cones, in which they enclose themselves; 
others undergo their change in decayed wood ; and others con- 
ceal themselves beneath the sur&ce of the earth. Prepara- 
tory to the transformation, > they cease to take any food, and, 
for some days, continue in a state of inactivity. During thia 
time the internal <»rgan8 are gradually unfolding themselves* 
When the completion is at hand, man^r of them may be ob- 
served alternately to extend and contract their bodies, in 
order to disengage themselves from the caterpillar skin. The 
hinder parts are those first liberated: when this is done, the 
animals contract, and draw the skin up towards their head; 
and, by strong efforts, they soon afterwards push it entirely. 
€& In their chrysalid state they remain for some time, to 
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all appearance, inanimate ; but this is only in appearance, &r^ 
on being taken into the hand, they will always be found to 
exhibit signs of life. It is singular that. In the changes cf 
insects, the intestinal canal is frequently very different in the 
same individuals, as they pass through the three states. 

As soon as the animal, within the shell of the chrysalis, has 
acquired strength sufficient to break the bonds that surround 
it, it exerts its powers, and appears to the world in a pitfiet 
state. For a little while it continues humid and weak ; but, 
as the humidity evaporates, its wings and shell become harden- 
ed, and it soon afterwards commits itself in safety to its new 
element. 

Some writers have cox^jectured that the ataenna or homt cf 
insects are their oi^gans of hearing; for it is evident, from 
various experiments, that insects are possessed of this lenae 
in a degree as exquisite as most other animals, although, from 
their minuteness, we perhaps may never discover by what 
means. The antennse, however, seem little likely to answer 
the purpose of ears. These instruments, of apparently ex* 
quisite sensibility, app^ adapted to very different purposes, 
but to purposes with which we may remain long unac- 
quainted. 

llie eyet of insects are formed of a transparent crustaceoua 
set of lenses, so hard as to require no coverings to proteet 
them. These, like multiplying glasses, have innumerable 
surfiices, on every one of which the objects are distinctly 
formed; so that, if a candle be held opposite to them, it ap- 
pears multiplied almost to infinity on their surfiu»s. Other 
creatures are obliged to turn their eyes; but insects have 
always some or other of these lenses directed towards olgecti, 
from what quarter soever they may present themselves. All 
these minute hemispheres are real eyes, through which every 
thing appears topsy turvy. 

H. Leeuwenhoek, with the aid of a microscope, used as a 
telescope^ looked through the eye oi a Dragon*>fly, and viewed 
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the steeple of a chuicii, whiefa wis 29$ feet high, and 7M feet 
itom the place where he ttood. He could phdnly aee the 
steeple, though not I4>pareiitl7 laiger than the point of a fine 
needle. He also viewed a house; and could discern the firont, 
distinguish the doors and windows, and perceive whether the 
windows were open or shut Mr. Hock computed that there 
were 14,000 of these lenses in the two eyes of s Drone; and 
Mi. Leeuwenhodc reckons 12,644 lenses in each eje of the 
Dragon-fly. The pictures of objects that are delineated on 
these^ must be millions of times less than those formed on the 
human eje. Many insects still smaller hare eyes, so con- 
trived as to discern ol)jects some thousands of times less than 
themselves; for sudi the minute particles on which they feed 
must certainly be. 

With respect to the wimgt of insects, those of the two first 
orders oi Linnaeus have their wings defended by a pair of hard 
crustaceous cases called elytra. The three subsequent orders 
have lour membranaceous wings, without elytra. All the 
insects of the sixth order have but two wings, and under each 
of these, at its bise, there is a poise or balancer like a little 
knob. These poises are commonly little balls, each placed 
on the top of a slender stalk, and moveable every way at plea- 
sure. In some they stand alone, but in others, as in the 
Flesh-fly tribe, they have little covers or hollow membrana- 
ceous scales, each of which somewhat resembles a spoon with- 
out a handle: every time the insect strikes the air with its 
wings, a very quick motion may be perceived in the balancer; 
and in tiie Flerii-fiies, when this moves, it strikes against the 
littie scale, and thus assists in producing the well-known 
buBBing sound that is made by flies when on the wing. The 
use of the poises to an insect seems to be precisely -the same 
as that of a long pole> loaded at each end with lead, to a rope- 
dancer : they render the body steady, and obviate ail its un- 
steadineiB in flight. 

The structure of the^ of these diminutive creatures is 
truly •dmin^. Those insects that live altogether in water 
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have their feet long, flat, and somewhat hairy at the ^dget^ 
well adapted to aid their motions in that element. Sudtas 
have occasion to burrow into the earth have their legs broad, ; 
sharp-edged, and serrated. Those that use their feet only in 
walking have them long, and cylindricaL Some have tbehr 
feet ftimished with sharp, hooked claws, and skinny palms, by 
which,/ from the pressure of the atmosphere upon thera, thej 
are enabled to walk on glass and other smooth sur&ces, even 
with their backs downwards. Others have somewhat like 
sponges that answer the same end; and the spider has eaeh 
foot armed with a kind of comb, probably fbr the purpose of 
separating the six threads that issue firom so many orifices of 
its body, and preventing them from tangling. In insects which 
have occasionally to pass over spaces by leaping, the thjfjtm of 
the hind legs are peculiarly large and thick. 

The tongue of insects is a taper and compact instrument, by 
which they suck their food. Some of them can contract <a 
expand it ; and others, as the Butterflies, roll it up under their 
head, somewhat like the spring of a watch. In many it is en- 
closed within a sheath; and in several, as the Flies^ itisflediy 
and tubular. 

The mouth is generally placed somewhat underneath the 
front part of the head; but in a few of the tribes it is situated 
below the breast. Some insects have it furnished with a kind 
of forceps, for the purpose of seizing and cutting their pny; 
and in others it is pointed, to pierce animal or vegetable 
substances, and suck their juices. In several it is stron^^j 
ridged with jaws and teeth, ta gnaw and scrape their foody- 
carry burdens, perforate the earth, nay the hardest wood, and 
even st<^nes, for the habitations and nests of their oflbpiing. 
In 'a|iew the tongue is so short as to appear to us incapable of 
answering the purpose for which it is formed ; and the Gkid- 
flies appear to have no mouth. • * 

Near the mouth are situated the paJpi or feelers: these axe 
generally four, but sometimes six in number. They are a 
kind of thread-shaped articulated antennae* Their situation^ 
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Wneath and at the sides of the mouth, renders them, how- 
erer, suffidentlj distinct from the proper antenns. Some 
writers consider them to be useAd in holding food to the 
mouth, whilst the insects are eating. 

linnseus has divided the animals of this class into seyen 
orders *, viz. 

1. Coleopterous Intectt (derived from the Greek words mXfOf 
a.dieath, and wnfn a wing. These are the Beetles^ or such as 
have crustaceous elytra or shells, which shut together, and 
fi>rm ft longitudinal suture down the back. Of this order are 
the Chafer tribes, and several others. 

2. Hemipterout insects (from it^tnt half, and vTnfn a wing,) 
have their upper wings half crustaceous, and half membra- 
naceous, not divided by a longitudinal suture, but incumbent 
on or crossed over each other ; as the Cockroach, Locust, &c. 

3. Lepidopterous insects (from xnns a scale, and vtifoy a wing,) 
are those having four wings covered with fine scales apparently 
like powder or meal ; as the Butterflies and Moths. 

4. Neuropterous insects (from yiv^y a nerve, and «n^ a 
wing,) have four membranaceous, transparent, naked wings, 
in which the membranes cross each other so as to appear like 
net-work. The tail has no sting, but is sometimes furnished 
with appendices like pincers, by which the males are dis- 
tinguished. The common Dragon-fly is the best example 
that can be brought to illustrate this order ; and the genus 
Phryganea forms an exception with respect to the net-work 
appearance of the wings. 

& Hymenopterons insects (from vfAtvf a membrane, and 
«Tff«y a wing. The Insects belonging to this order have 
generally four membranaceous naked wings : the neuters, how- 
ever, in some of the genera, and in others the males or females, 



* Coleoptera, Hemiptera, Lepidoptent, Nettropter«» Hymeiioptei»f DIptei«, and 
Aptertu 
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are destitute of wings. The wings do not so much resemUe 
net-work as those of the last order. The tail, except in the 
male, is armed with a sting. The Bee, the Wasp, and the 
Ant are of this tribe. 

6. Dipterous insects (from ^ivXoof double, and imfw a wing,) 
are those which have only two wings, each furnished at its 
base with a poise or balancer. The common House-flies and 
the Qnat are familiar examples of this order. 

7. Apterous insects (from « without, and mrtft a wing.) This 
order contains all such insects as ai;e destitute of wings in botii 
sexes ; as the Spider, the Flea, and the Louse. 



Worms. 

Nearly all the species of this, the lowest class of animal 
being, have slow locomotive powers. Their bodies are soft, 
fleshy, and destitute of articulated members. Some of them 
have hard internal parts, and others have crustaceoua cover- 
ings. Many of them have arterial and venous vessels, in 
which the blood undergoes a real circulation; but these are 
by no means common to the whole class. In some of them 
eyes and ears are very perceptible, while others seem to ei\joy 
only the senses of taste and touch, which are never wanting. 
Many have no distinct head, and most of them are destitute of 
feet. The whole of these creatures are very tenacious of life. 
In most of them, such parts as have been destroyed will after- 
wards be reproduced. 

They are divided into five orders •: 

1. Intestinal Worms. These are simple, naked animals, 
without limbs, that live some of them within other animals, 
some in water, and a few in earth. The Ascarides, Tape- 



• Jntettina, Molluica»Testaceft, Zoophyta, aad InftuorU> of Linnsiu. 
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worms, Leeches, and .Common Wonns, are illuttrations of 
this order. 

2. MoUuscoui Wormi* These are simple animals without 
shells, and furnished with tentacula or arms : most of them 
are inhabitants of the sea, and some of the species possess a 
phosphorescent quality. The Sea Anemones, Cuttle-fish, 
Medusae, Star-fish, and Sea-urchins, belong to the Mol- 
luscse. 

3. Tettaceoiu Worms; are MoUuscse covered with calcareous 
shells, which they carry about with them; as the Muscles, 
Cockles, Oysters, Snails, &c 

4. Zoophytes; appear to hold a rank between animals and 
v^;etables, most of them taking root and growing up into 
stems and branches. Some of them are soft and naked, and 
others are covered with a large shell. 

5. Animalcules; are extremely minute, destitute of ten- 
tacula or feelers, and generally invisible to the naked eye. 
They are chiefly found in infusions of animal and vegetable 
substances of various kinds. 



MAMMIFEROUS ANIMALS. 



jprfmatw*. 



OF APES IN GENERAL. 

Ikdependentlt of the general form of these ani- 
mals, and of their external and internal organization, 
which in many respects present a striking and humiliat- 
ing resemblance to those of men, their playfulness, their 
gesticulations and grimace, have, in all ages, attracted 
the notice of mankind. Some naturalists have asserted, 
that they are capable of reasoning and reflection, and 
that they are guided by instincts much superior to those 
of the brute creation in general. This, however, is cer- 
tainly not the case ; for they are known to be inferior in 
togacity to numerous other quadrupeds. 

Their limbs are peculiarly strong; and, in all their 
operations and manoeuvres, their agility is most asto- 
nishing. They have great delight in breaking, tearing 
to pieces, or stealing whatever lies in their way. If 
any thing irritates or offends them, they indicate their 
rage by chattering with their teeth. Many of the 



* This is the first of the Linnean orders of quadrupeds. 
The animals, except some species of Bats, have four parallel 
front teeth in each jaw. Tney have one canine-tooth on each 
side in both jaws. The females have two pectoral mammse or 
breasts. The fore feet resemble hands, and have fingers, foi 
the most part, fumisbed with flattened oval nails. 

VOL. I. D 
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species, when they are beaten, will sigh, groaoi and 
weep, like children ; but most of them, on such occa^ 
sions, utter dreadful shrieks of distress. They, bow- 
ever^ frequently make such ridiculous grimaces, place 
themselves in such strange and whimsical attitudes, and, 
in other respects, conduct themselves so singularly, that 
even the most serious persons must, sometimes, be 
amused with them. 

For greater facility of description, the animals of this 
extensive tribe are usually arranged in three divisions, 
of Apes, Baboons, and Monkeys. 

Apes are destitute of tails: they walk upright, their 
legs are furnished with calves ; and their hands and feet 
nearly resemble those of men. In their manners they 
are, for the most part, mild and gentle, and they imitate 
human actions more readily, and are susceptible of 
greater attainments, than any others of their tribe. 
Baboons have short tails ; they generally walk on all 
fours, and seldom go upright, except when constrained 
so to do in a state of servitude. Some of the baboons 
are as tall as men, have long faces, sunken eyes, and 
are otherwise extremely disgusting. In their dispo- 
sitions they are usually so sullen and ferocious as to be 
incapable of any education whatever. Monkeys have 
tails in general longer than their bodies. They are by 
far the most lively and active of the whole race. They 
are greatly addicted to thieving, and scarcely ever 
imitate human actions without a mischievous intention. 
One division of the Monkeys, which are denominated by 
the French writers Sapqjous^ have their tails extremdy 
long, and so formed that they can coil them round any 
object, so as to answer nearly all the purposes of an ad- 
ditional hand. By means of these they are able even to 
swing themselves backward and forward amongst tbe 
branches of trees. The animals of this division are in- 
' hkbitants almost exclusively of the New ConthieBt* 

Mohkeys usually live in much more tet^neiive trodps 
than either Apes or Babpons. Some natnralists have 
been credulous enough to believe that they form a sort 
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of republic, in which a^reat degree of subordination is 
.kept up; that they always traYcl in regular order, con- 
ducted by chiefs, the strongest and most experienced 
.animals of their troop; and that, on these occasions, 
some of the largest Monkeys are likewise placed in the 
rear, the sound of whose voice immediately silences those 
of any of the others which happen to be too noisy. The 
negroes of Africa believe that these animals are a vaga- 
bond race of men, who are too indolent to construct ha- 
bitations or to cultivate the ground. 

The dexterity of Monkeys is such^ that, although 
burdened by their offspring clinging to their backs, they 
are able to leap from one tree to another, if the distance 
tbe not very great, and to secure their hold among the 
blanches with the greatest certainty. When they per- 
ceive any person taking aim at them, either with a gun 
or bow, they cry out and grind their teeth, and this some- 
times in the most horrible manner imaginable. If a Mon- 
key be shot, and fall to the ground, all the rest set up a 
dismal and tremendous howl; and if one of these animals 
be wounded, and do not fall, it frequently happens that 
his companions will seize and carry him off* far beyond 
the reach of their enemy. 

In many parts of India, Apes and Monkeys are made 
objects of worship by the natives, and temples of the 
greatest magpsificence are erected in honour of them. 
Their numbers are almost infinite. They frequently 
come in troops into the cities, and enter the houses at 
all' limes with perfect freedom. In Calicut, however, 
the inhabitants contrive to keep them out of their dwell- 
-.jugs; but to effect this they are compelled to have all 
Ibeir windows latticed. In Amadabad, the capital of 
Guzerat, there are three hospitals for animals, where 
lame and sick Monkeys, and even those which (without 
being diseased) choose to dwell there, are fed and che- 
: idahed. Twice every week the monkeys of the neighbour- 
hood assemble spontaneously in the streets of the city. 
*Thcn^ then mount upon the houses, each of which has a 
smiiu terrace or flat roof, where they lie during the great 

d2 
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heats. On these days the inhabitants always carefully 
deposit on the terraces, rice, millet, or fruit ; and if they 
be accidentally prevented from doing this, the disap- 
pointed animals become so furious^ that they break 
the tiles, and commit various other outrages. 

1. Apes. 

THE ORAN OTAN*, AND CHIMPANZEE t. 

In its native state, the Oran Otan is an inhabitant of 
Borneo, China, the East Indies, and Africa ; and the 
Chimpanzee, of Angola, Sierra Leona, and some parts 
of Asia. Both the species are exceedingly wild, and 
are found only in the most retired places. They feed 
on fruit, vegetables, and roots of various kinds ; andi 
such as inhabit the forests that are adjacent to the sea- 
shore, live occasionally on crabs and shell-fish. Thdir 
resting-places are in trees, where they are perfectly 
secure from the attack of all predacious creatures ex- 
cept Serpents. 



• Sec Plate i. Fig, I. 

Descriptiok. The Oran Otan, when full ^own, is from 
five to six feet in height. Its colour is a ferruginous or reddish 
brown; and the hair of the fore-arm is reversed. The &ce n 
naked, and bears some resemblance to that of a man ; but the 
facial angle is considerably more acute, and consequeotlr the 
forehead is much more oblique than in any human saij/btL 
The chin also has no elevation. 

Sykonyms. Simia Satyrus. Xinnc^pu^.— Great Ape. Pmifk 
— Man of the Woods. Edwards, — Le Jocko. Bmffim. Aud^ft^ 
—Jocko, in Congo. — Sinsin, in China — Oran Otan, in the III- 
dian Islands. Tnis name signifies Wild Man. 

f Description. The difference betwixt the Chimpanzee 
and Oran Otan is chiefly in size and colour. The Chimpanzee 
seldom measures more than from two feet and a half to three 
feet in height ; and its hair is dark brown or blacldsh. 

Symokyms. Simia Troglodytes. Xinn.— Le Pongo. jBt(ffim» 
Audebert, — Baris, in Guinea.— Chimpanzee or Quimpezeey hj 
the English who frequent the coast of Angola. 






> 
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Andrew Battel, a Portuguese traveller, who, two cen- 
turies ago, resided in Angola nearly eighteen years, in- 
forms us that these animals were very common in the 
woods of that country. Their bodies, he says, were co- 
vered, but not very thickly, with a dun-coloured hair; 
and their legs were without calves. They always walk- 
ed upright, and generally, when on the ground, carried 
their hands elapsed on the hinder part of their neck. 
They slept in the trees, amongst which they formed a 
kind of arbour, to shelter themselves from the weather ; 
and their food consisted principally of fruit and nuts. 
Battel says, that the inhabitants, when they travelled in 
the woods^ were accustomed to make fires around the 
places where they slept, for the purpose of keeping at a 
distance various species of voracious animals ; and that, 
at these fires^ the Oran Otans would assemble in the 
mornings, and would sit by them till the last of the 
embers were expired. He describes these animals to 
be so powerful, that ten men would not have strengtli 
enough to hold one of them ; and, consequently, the in- 
habitants could never catch the old ones alive. He 
states, what perhaps few persons will be inclined to be- 
lieve, that when any of them die, the rest cover up the 
bodies with great branches of trees. 

Among the woods on the banks of the river Gambia, 
the Oran Otans collect in troops of three or four thou- 
sand, and are excessively impudent and mischievous. 
Jobson^ who gives the account, says, that whenever his 
par^, in sailing along the river, passed the stations of 
these animals, they mounted the trees and gazed upon 
die men. Sometimes they would chatter and make a 
loud noise, at the same time shaking the trees with their 
hands, which they did with vast force and violence. At 
nighty when the vessel was at anchor, the animals often 
took their stations on the rocks and heights above. 
When the men were on shore and met any of them, the 
old ones generally came forward and seemed to. grin in 
their faces ; but they always fled when an attack was 
made. One of them was killed from the boat, with a 
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gun, but before the boat could be got ashore, the others 
had carried away the dead body. 

M. Le Compte informs us that, in the island of Bor- 
neo, these animals are hunted by persons of quality, 
somewhat in the same manner as stags are in Europe ; 
and that, in his time, this kind of hunting was a &- 
vourite diversion of the king. 

In a wild state the Oran Otans are said to be so 
savage and ferocious, that if a Negro be unfortunate 
enough to wander in the woods, and be discovered by 
them, they generally attack and kill hinr. With a piece, 
of wood in their hands^ or with their fists only, they are 
able to drive off even Elephants. They have been 
known to throw stones at persons who have offended 
them. Bosman informs us, that, behind the English 
fort at Wimba, on the coast of Guinea, several of these 
Apes attacked two of the company's slaves, overpowered 
them, and would have poked out their eyes with sticks, 
had not a party of Negroes happened to come up and 
rescue them. 

It is asserted that, during the breeding season,' the 
males relinquish their habitations to the females and 
their offspring ; and that, as soon as the young ones have 
attained a sufficient degree of strength to venture abroad, 
they hang on the breast of the mother, with their arms 
clasped fast about her. And it is believed that, when- 
ever the females are killed, their young ones will always 
suffer themselves to be caught. 

Gemelli Carreri relates a circnmstance concermng 
these animals, which, if we could believe it correct^ 
would almost induce us to suppose that they were not 
altogether destitute of reason. He tells us, that when 
the fruits on the mountains are exhausted, they fre- 
quently descend to the sea-coast, where they feed on 
various species of shell-fish, and in particular on a large 
species of oyster, which commonly lies open on the 
snore. " Fearful, however, of putting in their paws» 
lest the oyster should close and crush them, (he says,) 
they insert a stone within the shell: this prevents it 
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fifMO-ciofiBgy and they tben drag out their prey and de» 
▼our it at leiture.'* 

The fbllowing aroi accounts of the Oran Otan and 
Chimpanzees in a state of captivity and domestication. 



M. de la Brosse^ a French navigator, who was in An- 
gola in the year 171 8^ and who purchased from a Negro^ 
two Oran Otans, remarks that these animals would sit. 
at table- like men, and eat there every kind of food, with* 
out distilictioQ : that they would use a knife, a fork, or 
spoon, to out or lay hold of what was put on their plate ; 
tad that they drank wine and other liquors. At table, 
when they w/mted any thing, they easily made them- 
s^ves understood to the cabin-boy ; and when the boy 
lefused to answer their demands, they sometimes be- 
came enraged, caught him by the arm, bit, and threw 
him down. Tbe male was seized with sickness, and he 
made the people attend him as if he had been a human 
b(^iig. He was even bled twice in the right arm, and, 
whenever afterwards he found himself in the same con- 
dition, beheld out his arm to be bled, as if he knew that 
he had formerfy received benefit fi^om that operation. 

Two Chimpanzees were sent from the forests of the 
Camatic, by a coasting vessel, as a present to the go- 
vernor of Bombay. They, like the rest of the species, 
had many human actions, and seemed, by their melan- 
dioly, to have a rational sense of their captivity. They 
were scarcely two feet high, but walked erect, and had 
nearly the human form. The fismale was taken ill dur- 
ing the voyage, and died; and the male, exhibiting 
evevy demonstration of grief, refused to eat, and lived 
only two day^ afterwards. 

When M. Le Guat was in Java, he saw a tall female 
Ajpe, which, no doubt, belonged to the present species. 
Her- face, he says, had a distant resemblance to some of 
the grotesque female faces which he had seen among 
the Hotteototo at the Cape of Good Hope. She made 
bar bed very neatly every day, lay upon her side, and 
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covered herself with the clothes. She would often biad^ 
up her head with a handkerchief, and it was amusing to 
^ee her thus hooded in bed. It was intended to bring 
her into Europe for the purpose of exhibition, but she 
died on board the ship in the latitude of the Cape. 

In the year 1759, M. Pallavicini, who held an official 
situation at Batavia, had in his house two Oran Otans, 
a male and female, which were extremely mild and 
gentle. They were nearly of human stature, and imi- 
tated very closely the actions of men, particularly with 
their hands and arms. In some respects they appeared 
to have a degree of bashfulness and modesty, which is 
not observable even in savage tribes of the human race; 
but this, probably, was a trick that they had been 
taught. If, for instance, the female was attentively 
looked at by any person, she would throw herself into 
the arms of the male, and hide her face in his bosom. 
Their voice was a kind of cry, resembling that of most' 
other Apes and Monkeys. 

An individual of the Oran Otan species, or a variety 
nearly allied to it, was caught, when young, in the 
interior of Guinea, and carried thence to Surinam. 
Professor Allemand had received many vague and unsa- 
tisfactory particulars respecting this animal. These, 
however, were, on the whole, so interesting, that he was 
induced to write to M. May, a captain in the Dutch 
naval service stationed at Surinam, for the purpose of 
obtaining an authentic account of it. M. May informed 
him, that, when he was with his vessel, on the coast of 
Guinea, one of the sailors brought on board a small tail- 
less Ape about six months old, which had been caught 
in the kingdom of Benin. He soon afterwards sailed 
for Surinam ; and this animal arrived in perfect health 
at Paramaribo, where the Oran Otan above-mentioned 
was then living. 

He was greatly surprised to find that the two animals 
were of the same kind, and that there was no other dif- 
ference betwixt them than that of size. This, however, 
was considerable, the Oran Otan being about five feet 
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and a half in height, whilst his animal scarcely exceeded 
the height of twelve or fourteen inches. 

The old Oran Otan could walk equally well on four 
and on two feet: it was very strong and powerful. 
M. May says, that he has seen it take its master (a stout 
man) hy the middle of the body, raise him with the 
greatest ease from the ground, and then throw him to 
the distance of two or three paces. M. May was 
assured, that this animal one day seized a soldier, who 
happened carelessly to pass near the tree to which he 
was chained, and that, if his master had not been 
present, he would have actually carried the man into 
the tree. 

At the time when M. May first saw the animal, it 
bad been in Surinam twenty-one years, and yet it did 
not appear to have attained its full growth. In con- 
firmation of this, he was informed, that in the preceding 
year it had increased considerably in height. The cap- 
tain of an English vessel offered the owner of this ani- 
mal one hundred guineas for it: but this sum, great as 
it was, he refused ; and two days afterwards the animal 
died. 

Neither the Oran Otan nor Chimpanzee have been 
often brought alive into Europe. An Oran Otan was 
exhibited in London in the years 1818 and 1819; a 
Chimpanzee in the year 1698, another in 1738, and a 
third in 1819; and, in the course of the last century, 
three or four have, at different times, been brought into 
France. 

In confinement, both the Oran Otan and Chimpanzee 
are mild, gentle, and, for the most part, harmless ani- 
mals. They are perfectly devoid of that disgusting 
ferocity so conspicuous in some of the larger Baboons 
and Monkeys ; and^ in general, are so docile, that they 
may be taught to perform, with dexterity, a great vari- 
ety of entertaining actions. 

The Chimpanzee that was in England in the year 
1698, had been caught in Angola, and far up the coun- 
try. It was a male, and, at the time it was taken, had a 
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female in company. This animal was soon rendered 
tame, and became the most gentle creature imaginable. 
Those persons whom he knew on board the vessel which 
brought him over, he would embrace with the greatett 
tenderness. And, although there were several Mod* 
keys in the ship, yet he would on no occasion associate 
with them. In many of his actions he displayed eon* 
siderable sagacity. A suit of clothes was made for him, 
and in the wearing of them he took great delight. Suck 
part of this dress as the animal could not put on by 
himself, he would bring in his paws to some one of tlu^ 
ship's company for assistance. At night he would lie 
down in bed, precisely in the same manner as a human 
being ; would place his head on the pillow, and pull up 
the bed-clothes, in order to keep himself warm. This 
animal died a short time after he came to London, and 
his body was purchased for dissection by Dr. Tyson. 

A female Oran Otan, from the island of Borneo, was 
brought alive into Holland, in the year 1776, and 
lodged in the Menagerie of the Prince of Orange. She 
was extremely gentle, and exhibited no symptoms what* 
ever of fierceness or malignity. She had a somewhat 
melancholy appearance, yet loved to be in company, 
and particularly with those persons to whose care sh6 
was entrusted. Oftentimes, when they retired, she 
would throw herself on the ground, as if in despair, 
utteijng the most doleful cries, and tearing in pieces any 
article of linen that happened to be within her reach. 
Her keeper having sometimes sat near her on the 
groimd, she would frequently take the hay of her bed, 
arrange it by her side, and, with the greatest anxiety 
and affection, invite him to sit down. 

This animal usually walked on all fours, like other 
Apes ; but she could also walk erect. In an erect pos* 
ture, however, her feet were not usually extended like 
those of man, but the toes were curved beneath, in such 
manner that she rested chiefly on the exterior sides of 
the feet. 

One morning she contrived to escape from her chain ; 
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«iid» nol long aftimiatdij^ w«a seen to ascend, with won* 
dfivfiil agility, the beittM and oblique rafters of the 
•blpldiDg- With some trouble she was taken; but the 
fMbactB of lour men were found necessary to secure her. 
vint of those seined her by the legs, and a third by the 
hm^f whilst the other fastened the collar round her 
hody. During the time she was at liberty she had, 
MDongst other pranks, taken the cork from a bottle of 
Malaga wine: she drank the wine to the last drop, and 
then aet the bottle again in its place. 

She would eat of almost every kind of food that was 
given to her ; bfit she lived chiefly on bread, roots, and 
fruit Carrots and strawberries she was peculiarly fond 
of, as well as of several kinds of aromatic plants^ and of 
the leaves and root of parsley. She also ate meat, both 
bailed and roasted, as well as fish ; and was fond of 
eggs, the shells of which she broke with her teeth, and 
then emptied} by sucking out the contents. When 
strawberries were given to her on a plate, it was amus- 
ing to see her take them up, one by one, with a fork, 
ai^ put them into her mouth, holding, at the same time, 
the plate in the other hand. Her usual drink was water, 
but she would also eagerly drink all sorts of wine, par- 
ticularly Malaga. After drinking, she wiped her lips ; 
and after eating, if presented with a tooth-pick, she 
would use it in a proper manner. Whilst she was on 
ship-board, she ran freely about the vessel, playing with 
the sailors, and would go, like them, into the kitchen 
for her mess. When, at the approach of night, she was 
about to lie down, she would prepare the bed on which 
she slept, by shaking well the hay, and putting it in 
proper order ; and, lastly, she would cover herself up 
warm with the quilt. One day, seeing the padlock of 
her chain opened with a key, and shut again, she seized 
a little bit of stick, and put it into the key-hole, turning 
it about in all directions, and examining to ascertain 
whether the padlock would not open. 

On the first arrival of this animal in Holland, she 
was so young as to be only two feet and a half high. 
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nnd she had but little hair on any parts of the bodj' 
except the back and arms ; but, at the approach of win- 
ter, she became thickly covered, and the hair on the 
back was at least six inches in length. After having 
been seven months in Holland, she died ; and her akia 
was deposited in the Museum of the Prince of Orange. 

This Bnimal was seen and described by M. de BuSbrL 
He informs us that she always walked upright, even 
when carrying things of great weight; that her air was 
' melancholy, her gait grave, her movements measured!, 
and, that in every respect of disposition, she was very 
different from other apes. She would present her hand 
to conduct the people who came to visit her, and would 
walk as gravely along wiih them as if she had formed a 
part of the company. She would frequently sit with 
persons at dinner: would unfold her towel, wipe her 
lips, use a spoon or fork to carry the provisions to her 
mouth, pour her liquor into a glass, and make it touck 
that of a person who drank at the same time. If invited 
to take tea, she would bring a cup and saucer, place 
them on the table, put in sugar, pour out the tea, and 
allow it to cool before she drank it. All these actioiu 
she performed without any other instigation than the 
signs or verbal orders of her master, and oflen even of 
her own accord. 

She exhibited no symptoms whatever of ill-nature, 
and would voluntarily bold out her paw to any person 
who was inclined to shake hands with her. The food 
she was chiefly fund of was bread, fruit, carrots, and 
roots of various kinds ; and these she would eat without 
that appearance of voracity which is common to most 
animals of her tribe. She would take in one hand n 
vessel containing water, and carrying it to her moutb, 
in the same manner as a child or a man, would t 
quilly drink the contents. 

Her motions were slow and languid, and she never 
indicated any great degree of vivacity. She would ftB^. 
quently play with a blanket, which served her for a. 
bed; and sometimes she seemed pleased at tearing h«. 
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The usual attitude of tliia animal was a dttiiig posture, 
with her knees and thighs elevated : and even when she 
walked, it was somewhat in the same posture, with her 
haunches hut little raised from the ground. M. AUe- 
niand informs us, that idie was seldom seen to stand 
perfectly upright, except when she wanted to seise 
something that she could not otherwise reach. From 
these circumstances, he was induced to helieve, that 
Oran Otans, in a wild state, do not, like men, walk in 
an upright posture; but that, in the manner of other ' 
quadrupeds, they go on all fours. He considers that 
the hand-like conformation of their fore feet is given to 
them for the purpose of enabling them to dimb. This 
animal would often amuse herself, in the room where 
she was kept, by climbing upon the bars of the windows, 
as high as the length of her chain would allow. 

Of an Oran Otan which M. le Compte saw in the 
Straits of Malacca, he says, that all its actions were 
so imitative of those of mankind, and its passions were 
so expressive and lively, that a dumb person could 
scarcely have rendered himself better understood. This 
animal was extremely gentle, and exhibited great af- 
fection towards every person from whom it received 
any attentions. One thing was very remarkable, that, 
like a child> it would frequently make a stamping noise 
with its feet ; this arose either from joy or anger, when 
it had received or was refused any kind of food to which 
it was partial. 

Its agility was almost incredible. With the greatest 
ease and security it would run about amongst the rig* 
ging of the vessel, would vault about from rope to rope, 
and play a thousand pranks, as if it were delighted by 
exhibiting its feats of dexterity for the diversion of the 
company. Sometimes, suspended by one arm, it would 
poise itself, and then suddenly turn round upon a rope, 
with nearly as much quickness as a wheel or a sling. 
Sometimes it would slide down one of the ropes, and 
would again ascend with astonishing agility. There 
was no posture which this animal could not imitate^ nor 
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miy mptifNi tkat it oeuld nat pevfcMnn. It lias even 
sometimes been known to fling itself downward from 
one rope to another, though at a distance of more than 
thirty feet. • 

A young Oran Otaa that had been caught in the 
interior of Borneo, was takei^ thence to Java; and, in 
1817, was brought to England, in one of the ships aX* 
tached to the expedition which had sailed with Lord 
Amherst to China. He then measured only about twe 
feet seven inches in length, from his heel to the crown 
of his head. 

This animal was utterly incapable of walking in an 
upright posture. His progressive motion, on a flat 
surface, was accomplished by placing his bent fists upon 
the ground and drawing his body between his arms. In 
sitting, he turned his legs under him. After his arrival 
in Java he was allowed to be at liberty, till within a day 
or two of his being put on board the ship to be con- 
veyed to England; and he made no attempt whatever 
to escape : but he became violent when put into a large 
bamboo cage, for the purpose of being conveyed from 
the islapd. As soon as he felt himself in confine- 
ment, he seized the rails of the cage in his hands, and 
shaking them violently, endeavoured to break them in 
pieces; nor did he entirely cease till he had broken 
through it and made his escape. On board the ship, 
an attempt was made to secure him by a chain tied to a 
strong staple : he, however, instantly unfastened it, and 
ran off with the chain dragging behind. It embarrassed 
him by its length, on which he coiled it up once or 
twice^ and threw it over his shoulder ; but when he 
found it would not remain on his shoulder, he took it 
into his mouth. After several useless attempts had 
been made to secure him more effectually, he was al- 
lowed to wander freely about the ship. 

He soon became familiar with the sailors, and sur- 
passed them in agility. They often chased him about 
the rigging; and he gave them frequent opportunities 
of witnessing his adroitness in effecting an eseape. At 
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fint stmrting he would endeavour to outstrip his pur- 
sum by mere speed : but when he was much pressed, 
he would elude Uiem by seizing any loose rope that was 
near bim, and swinging out of their reach. At other 
times he would patiently wait on the shrouds, or at the 
nnst-head, till his pursuers almost touched him, and 
iSkea would suddenly lower himself to the deck by any 
rope that was near him; or he would bound along the 
main-stay, from one mast to the other, swinging by his 
bands, and moving them one over the other, when in 
a playful humour he would often swing within arm's 
length of his pursuer, and, having struck him with his 
hand, would throw himself from him. 

He usually slept, wrapt in a sail, at the mast-head. 
In making his bed, he carefully removed every thing 
out of his way that might render the surface on which 
be intended to lie uneven. And, as soon as he had 
satisfied himself with this part of the arrangement, he 
would spread out the sail, and, lying down upon his 
back, would draw it over his body. If all the sails hap- 
pened to be set, the animal would hunt about for some 
other covering, and would steal one of the sailor's jackets 
or shirts, or would empty a hammock of its blankets, 
and carry them away to sleep upon. 

When off the Cape of Good Hope, he suffered much 
inconvenience from the cool temperature of the atmo- 
sphere; and would often descend from the mast shud- 
dering with cold. Then, running up to any one of the 
persons to whom he was chiefly attached, he would 
climb into their arms, and clasping them closely, would 
derive warmth from their persons, and would scream 
violently if any attempt was made to remove him. 

In Java his food was chiefly fruit; but he also 
sucked eggs with voracity, and often employed himself 
in seeking them. He there slept in a large tamarind- 
tree, in which he formed a kind of bed by intertwining 
the small branches of the tree, and covering them with 
leaves. During the day, he would lie with his head 
projecting beyond his nest, watching those who passed 
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beneath; and, when he saw any one with fruit, would 
immediately descend, to obtain a share of it. 

On board the ship his food was of no deiinite kind. 
He ale readily all kinds of meat, especially raw meat; 
was very fond of bread, but he always preferred fruiti 
His beverage in Java was water ; but, in the ship, it wav 
as diversified as his food. He preferred coffee and teat 
but would readily take wine, beer, or spirits. 

In the attempts of this animal to obtain food, IiQ 
afforded many opportunities of judging respecting hit 
sagacity and disposition. He was always impatient to 
seize it when held out to him ; became passionate if it 
was not soon given up, and would chase a person all 
over the ship to obtain it. The animal had been given 
to Mr. Abel, the naturalist attached to the expedir* 
and this gentleman seldom went on the deck without 
sweetmeats or fruit in his pockets ; and he could 
never escape the vigilant eye of the animal. S( 
times Mr. Abel endeavoured to evade him, by ascendr> 
ing to the mast-head, but he was always either over^ 
taken or intercepted in his progress. When the OraB' 
Otan came up to Mr. Abel, on the shrouds, be woold: 
secure himself by one foot to the rattling, and confiiW; 
tlie legs of this gentlennan with the other and with oaV 
of his hands, whilst, with the remaining hand, he rifleot 
his pockets. If he found it impossible to overtake Mr>. 
Abel, he would climb to a considerable height or 
loose rigging, and then drop suddenly upon him. 
if, perceiving bis intention, this gentleman attempted ta. 
descend, the animal would slide down a rope and meat 
him at the bottom of the shrouds. 

He neither practised the grimaces and antics of othn 
Monkeys, nor possessed their perpetual proneness tdi 
mischief. Mildness and gravity, approaching to 
lancholy, seemed to be the characteristic of his dispo- 
sition. When he first came among strangers; he would 
sit for hours with his hand upon his head, looking peo> 
sively at all around him ; and, when much incommoded 
by their examination, be would hide himself beneath 
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covering tbat was at hand. He soon became attached to 
those persons who kindly used him» would sit by their 
Me, and run to them for protection. The boatswain of 
the Alceste taught him to eat with a spoon; and the ani- 
mal might often be seen at the door of the boatswain's 
cabin, enjoying his coffee, quite unembarassed by those- 
who observed him. 

The fevourite amusement of this Oran Otan, in Java, 
was to swing from the branches of trees, to pass from 
one tree to another, and to climb over the roofs of 
houses. On board the ship, he was chiefly delighted to 
hang with his arms from the ropes, and to play with the 
boys. He would entice them into play by striking 
tfaem with his hand as they passed, and then bounding 
from them, but allowing them to overtake him and 
engage in a mock scuffle, in which he used his hands, 
feet, and mouth. 

But though, for the most part, extremely gentle, he 
could be excited to violent rage: this he expressed by 
<^ning his mouth, showing his teeth, seizing and biting 
those who were near him. 

When brought to London, in the month of August, 
1817, this animal was deposited, for exhibition^ in the 
managerie at Exeter 'Change. He was there found to 
be extremely tame and gentle, and was frequently al- 
lowed to take his food and sit by the fire^ in the 
keeper's apartment; and he was taught two feats which 
he had not practised on board the ship : these were to 
walk upright, or rather to walk on his feet, unsupported 
by his hands; the other was to kiss the keeper. With 
regard, however, to the former of these accomplish- 
ments, it may be remarked^ that a well-trained dancing- 
dog would have far surpassed him ; and to the latter, 
that he merely pressed his projecting lips against the 
&ce of the keeper. 

This animal increased very much in all his dimen- 
sions; and, after having lived through two winters, in 
London, he died on the 1st of April, 1819. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was the changing of hia 
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depoBted m the ■iiim mii of the College 
of Sajgeoos inljoiidoii. 

Li the moDtfa of Jalj, 1819, a Qampaaaeey finmi the 
6oldCoait of Africa, WIS pbc^ in the mamgamwt 
'Exeter 'Change. This annnal was of small sixe and 
Uack eoloar, and e jonan c lj mild and tractable; hat, 
having died not long after he was brought there^ little ia 
known respecting hv habits and manners. 

Pere Garhasson bmoght np an Oran Otan, whidi he* 
came so food of him, &at, w he r e v e r he went, it alwagpa 
aeem cd desiroosof acco mpin yinghim: whenerer, theses 
fine, he had to perform the service of his church, he was 
under the necessity of shotting it up in a room. Qnes^ 
however, the animal esca p ed, and followed the fotfaot 
to the church. There, silently mounting the soundia^ 
board above the pulpit, he lay perfectly still till the 
sermon commenced. He then crept to the edge, and^ 
overlooking the preadier, imitated idl his gestures in a» 
grotesque a manner, that the whole congregation wen 
unavoidably urged to laugh. The father, surprised and 
eonfonnded at this iU-timed levity, severely rebuked hia 
audience for their inattention. The reproof failed in ita 
effisct ; the congregation stiU laughed, and the preadber, 
in the warmth of his zeal, redoubled his vociferations 
and his actions: these the Ape imitated so exacUy, that 
the congregation could no longer restrain than8elve% 
but burst into a loud and continued laughter. A, friend 
of the preacher at length ftepped up to him, and pointed 
out the cause of this impnfet. conduct; and such was 
the arch demeanour of tha'aaimal, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty the father eodld command the musdes 
of his countenance, and keep himself apparently serious, 
while he ordered the servants of the cluirch to take him 
Jiway. 
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THB BARBART APE*. 

The forests of India, Arabia, and Africa, abound ii» 
atwials of this species ; and they are so common in 
Baribary, that the trees are sometimes neariy covered 
with thenk A few are found about the ro<^ of 6i*- 
bnltar. 

They subsist on vegetables and fruit ; and, in their 
msMuen, are equally fierce and mischievotts. We are 
inlbrmed that sometimes they assemble in the open 
plaios of India, in vast troops, and that if they see any 
of. tlie women going to market^ they attack them and 
tdke away their provisions. Tavemier, apparently al* 
luding to this species, says, that some of the inhabitants^ 
ci India have an odd mode of amusing themselves at 
their expense. They place five or six baskets of rice, 
fiirty or fifty yards asunder, in an open ground near 
diefar retreat, and by every basket put a number of stout 
cudgels, each about two feet long: they then retire to 
Bome hiding-place, not £blx distant, to wait the event. 
When the Apes observe that there are no persons near 
the baskets, they descend in great numbers from the 
trees, and run towards them. They grin at each other 
for some time before they dare approach : they advance^ 
thea retreat, and seem much disinclined to encounter 
emh other. At length the females, which are more^ 
QQurageotts than the males, venture to approach the 
bariEets, and as they thrust in their heads to eat, the 
nudes on the one side advance to prevent them. A sharp 



^ * Descriptiok. The &ce of this Ape is shaped soaiewbst 
Hke that of a Dos; and its cheeks are fimiisbed with pouches. 
When the animal stands upri^t, its height is usually oetwixt 
three and four feet. The cSUmr of the back is a greenish 
blown, and, of the belly, pale yellow. 

S^YNOKYMs. Simia inuus. Linn^^^-Jbe Magot. Hif^a* 
Auddiert.'-'Momenet. Joftfuiofi.— Yellow Ape. Du Halde^^m 
Barbary Ape. Pennant, Shaw^^^ShawU Gen, Zodl, PL 7* 
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contest non comnicnccE. The different combatants 
seize tlie Cudgels and beat each other, till the weakest 
party is driven into the woods. The victors, M. Taver- 
nier tells us, then fall-to in peace, and devour the re- 
ward of their labour. 

He states, that as he was travelling in the East Indies, 
in company with the English president, several large 
Apes were observed upon the trees around him. The 
president was so much amused, that he ordered bis' 
carriage to stop, and desired M. Tavemier to shoot one 
of them. The attendants, who were principally nativei, 
and well acquainted with the manners of these animals, 
entreated of him to desist, lest those that escaped might 
do them some injury in revenge for the death of a com- 
panion. Being, however, still requested, he killed one 
of them. In an instant all the remaining Apes, to the 
number of sixty or upwards, descended in fury, and 
as many as could, leaped upon the president's coach, 
where they would soon have strangled him, had not 
the blinds been immediately closed, and the number 
of attendants so great as to drive them off. They 
however continued to run after the servants, for at least 
three miles from the place where their companion was 

This species of Ape agrees well with our climate, and 
is very common in exhibitions in this country. It walks 
on four in preference to two legs; and uses the same 
grimaces to express both anger and appetite. Its move- 
ments are brisk, its manners gross; and, when agitated 
by passion, it exhibits and grinds its teeth. Notwith- 
standing their ferocious and unaccommodating dispo- 
sition, these animals are sometimes taught to dance, to 
make gesticulations in cadence, and allow themselves 
peaceably to be clothed. . 

M. de Bulfon had a Earbary Ape for several yearSr, 
In summer, he says, it delighted to be in the open air;-! 
and, even in winter, it was frequently kept in a room 
without lire. Though long in confinement, it did not 
become at all civilized. Whenever food was given to 
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ity it filled its poucbes; and, wben aboat to sleep^ loved 
to perch on an iron or wooden bar. 



THE PIOMT APE*. 

According to tbe account given by M. Desfontaines, 
these Apes live in great troops; and at Sara, in ancient 
Numidia, are numerous beyond description. Their food 
consists chiefly of pine-apples, nuts, Indian figs, melons, 
and various kinds of fruits and vegetables. Like many 
others of their tribe, they often go in a body to attack 
gardens or plantations; and, notwithstanding all the 
. care that is taken to prevent their depredations, they 
.are frequently successful. Previously to the commence- 
ment of their plundering^ they always send one of their 
party to the top of some adjacent rock or tree, to give 
notice to the rest of any appearance of interruption. 
This animal remains on watch during the whole busi- 
ness ; and, if he perceive any person approach, or hear 
-any alarming noise, he gives a loud shriek, on which 
the whole troop immediately run ofi^ and climb the 
trees, carrying away with them whatever they may hap- 
pen to have seized. If the alarm continue, and the 
• country be well wooded, they pursue their route, leap- 
ing from tree to tree, all the way to the mountains. In 
this procedure the females are often burdened by their 



• See Plate L Fig. 2. 

Descriptiov. The Pigm^ Ape, when on its hind legs, is 
about two feet high. Its fiice is almost naked, and is somewhat 
lonff and wrinkled. The canine-teeth are short, and, as well 
as Uie ears, very much resemble those of men. The e^es are 
round, reddish, and have great vivacity. The postenors are 
ndked and callous; and, in place of a tail, there is a small pro- 
minent piece of dcin, five or six lines in length. The general 
eolours of the body are olive-brown above, and yellowish on 
the belly ; and, in many individuals, part of the breast and 
belly have a large, dark-coloured mark. 

Stkoktms. Simla sylvanus. Linn.— Pitheque. BnffoiUm^ 
Pigmy Ape. PennanU-^Shaw^t Gen, ZooL PL 8. 
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.young-ones clinging round their neoks and badcs ; and 
yet, in spite of such an incumbrance, they are able to 
leap to vast distances. The injury that these animals 
do to the fruits and corn is incalculable. They gather 
them into heaps, and tear and throw them on the 
ground in such quantities, that what they eat or carry 
off is generally trifling compared with the whole quan- 
tity which they destroy. 

The females seldom produce more than one young- 
one at a birth. This, almost as soon as it comes into 
the world, clings to the back of its dam, and so clonAy 
embraces her neck with its arms, as not to be shaken off 
by any of her usual exertions. The Pigmy Apes liaye 
not hitherto been known to breed in a domestic state, 
even when kept in large enclosed court-yards, and in 
their native country. 

The natural disposition of these creatures is in gene- 
ral so mild, that, in most oases, they may be tamed 
without difficulty. In their general manners they are 
gay and frolicsome, -and they always chatter when 
pleased; but, when irritated, they use threatening geS' 
tures, and will generally bite, with great fury, sudi 
persons as injure or insult them. To those, on the 
contrary, from whom they are accustomed to receive 
attentions, they become greatly attached : they will ex- 
hibit towards them strong proofs of fidelity, and will 
even follow them about from place to place without 
attempting to escape. When these Apes are alarmed, 
their fear is always plainly depicted in their counte- 
nance ; for this changes colour somewhat like that of 
man. They are in general a dirty and filthy species, 
and leave an unpleasant smell wherever they go. With 
the most misdiievous propensity, they break and de- 
stroy nearly every thing that lies in their way; and they 
are only to be restrained from this by severe chastiBe- 
ment. They use both their hands and feet with singular 
address in laying hold of objects. M. Desfontaine? in- 
forms us that he has oilen seen these animals throw^ri^ 
with the greatest ease, chains by which they appeared 
to be strongly secured. 
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'In the -supplementary volumes of M. de Bnffon, ite 
mre informed that this writer kept a male Pigmy Ape fbr 
,flA.*re than a -year. He says that its usual mode of walk- 
•mg was oh four feet; and that it could seldom be in- 
duced to walk upright for more than a few minutes at a 
-ttme. It was an active animal^and generally in motion. 
'Its greatest delight seemed to be in leaping, climbing, 
-and catching at every thing within its reach. Whenever 
it was left alone it e:diibited sjrmptoms of discontent, by 
exerting a kind of mournful cry. In its disposition it 
was so mild, that it was rarely known to bite with seve- 
rity any one who teased or offended it. 

The Pigmy Apes generally sleep in caverns in the 
woods; and we are told that the natives of the country 
which they inhabit sometimes adopt a singular mode of 
taking them, for the purpose of fattening them as food. 
They place, near their haunts, vessels containing strong 
Uquors ; and the animals, assembling to enjoy so unex- 
pected a repast, become intoxicated, fall asleep toge- 
ther, and in this predicament are easily secured. 



2. Baboons, 

THE COMMON OR MOTTLED BABOON*. 

The disposition of these Baboons is exceedingly fe- 
rocious, and their appearance is at once both grotesque 



* * DsscaiPTiox. This animal, which is found in the hottest 
|aurts of Afirica, is frequently three or fbur fbet in heifl^t, and, 
m its upner puts, excessively strong and muscular. Towurds 
the middle or the body it is, uke all the Baboons, veiy slender. 
its general colour is a grayish brown; and the face, which is 
Idiig, is of a tawny flesh colour. It hsis pouches in its cheeks. 
The tail is very short, Imd the posteriors are bare, and cal- 
lous. Shaw. 

Sthontms. Simla Sphinx. Lhtmeut. — Mottled Baboon. 
Pemutftt. — Le Papion. Bi^ffbn, ^tki^fter^.— -Common Baboon. 
^;^%anr.— Baboon. Bewklc^Shaaf^t Gen, Zool, P/. 16.— JTov. 
'•^QmmL p. 364. 
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and fimnidable. When oonfined in a cage tfaey will 
sometiiiies lay hold of the hara, and shake them so 
powerfnlly as to make all the spectators tremble; aad, 
-m their native forests, they are oftentimes dangeross 
enemies. 

In Siam they frequently saUy forth in astonishing 
multitudes, to attack the villages, daring the time the 
Jabourers are occupied in the rice harvest; and th^' 
plunder the habitations of whatever provisions they can 
lay their paws on. Fruit, com, and roots, form their 
principal food; and, in obtaining these, they often com- 
mit the most violent outrages. 

They are so strong that, in a wild state^ one of these 
Baboons can easily overpower two or three men, if they 
be unprovided wi^ weapons of defence. 

The females seldom have more than one young one 
each: this they carry between their arms; and they 
have not been known to produce in any other than hot 
•climates. 

In confinement, these animals are always savage and 
ill>natured: they frequently grind their teeth, fret and 
chafe with the utmost fury. One that was exhibited at 
Edinburgh in 1779, uniformly presented to the specta- 
tors the most threatening aspect, and attempted to seize 
every person who came within the reach of his chain: 
on such occasions he usually made a deep grunting 
noise. So fond are these Baboons of eggs, that one of 
them has been known to put eight into his cheek- 
pouches at once; and then, taking them out one by 
one, has been observed to break them at the end and 
deliberately swallow their contents. They may be in- 
duced to eat meat, but not unless it be cooked ; they 
are particularly partial to wine and spirits. One of 
these animals which Mr. Pennant saw at Chester was of 
tremendous strength, and excessively fierce. Its voice 
was a kind of roar, not unlike that of a Lion, except 
that it was low and somewhat inward. It walked on aU 
fours, and never stood on its hind legs unless it was 
compelled to do so by the keeper; but would frequency 
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mt on its rump, in a crouching manner, and drop its 
arma across be^re its body* Mr. Pennant says that 
this animal was particularly fond of cheese; and that, 
whenever ears of wheat were given it, it dexterously 
picked out the grains, one by one, with its teeth, and 
ate them. 

The capricious disposition of this Baboon often leads 
it to the most deliberate acts of mischief. Dr. Gold- 
smith says he has seen one of these animals break a 
whole service of china, evidently by design, yet without 
appearing to be in the least conscious of having done 
amiss. 



THE MANDRILL, OR RIB-NOSBD BABOON*. 

It is difficult to figure to the mind an animal more 
disgusting in its manners, or more hideous in its ap- 
pearance, than the Mandrill. Under its projecting 
forehead are two small and vivid eyes, situated so near 
to each other that their position alone gives to the 
physiognomy an ur of ferocity. An enormous muzzle, 
indicative of the most brutsd passions, terminates in a 
broad and rounded extremity of a fiery red colour. 



* Debcriptiok. In height this animal, when standing up- 
right^ measures from three feet and a half to four and a half or 
five feet. The &ce is naked; and the cheeks are of a violet 
Idue colour, and have several oblique fiirrows. The nose is 
deep red. The skin round the eyes is violet; and the irides 
are nazeL The hair round the neck is very long. The hair 
of the sides of the head joins that at tibe top, and uie whole ter- 
minates in a somewhat pointed form. The beard is yellowish. 
£ach hair of the body is annulated with black and yellow, 
which ^ves to the whole fur a greenish brown appearance. 
This anunal has pouches in its cheeks. 

Stkokyms. Simla Mormon. Simla Maimon. Lintueui,.^ 
Le. MandrlL Le Choras. J}t(^.-*Le MandrilL Geqffrey. 
Audebert. LatreUle, — Mantegar. PhiL Tran.*— Great Babqon. 
Rib-nosed Baboon. Pemnait/.— Variegated Baboon. Maimon. 
Shaw, Bew, Quad, jp, 456. 
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from which continually oozes a mucous humour. Th» 
cheeks, greatly swnlleD, and deeply furrowed, are naked* 
and of a violet-blue colour. A narrow, blood- col oureA 
ridge extends down the middle of the face, and terniii 
nates in the nose. The canine-teeth are sharp and ezi* 
liemely large. 1'he tail is short; and the posteriors M* 
naked and red, with shades of blackish and blue. 

Never did the disposition of an animal answer inor* < 
correctly to its physiognomy, than that of the MandriU* 
None of the various means which have been adopted ta 
subdue the ferocity of other beasts, have succeeded wi^ 
this. Endowed, likewise, with muscular power ftod 
strength incomparably beyond those of man, the keepers 
of wild animals are always in dread of it. Its whole 
appearance, its gestures and its cries, are horrid; in 
short, it affords to us a striking emblem of vice in its 
greatest deformity. 

But the Mandrill has not, in every part of its age, thii 
excess of brutahty. Until it has attained that period 
of its growth when the canine-teeth are first developed 
which usually takes place about the age of two yeany. 
its face is black, and it is as gentle as most other young' 
aniroalB. After this time, however, but more particUr 
larly after its subsequent change of them, the hair b*« 
comes long and wiry, the cheeks assume their livid 
colour, the body gradually takes its muscular form, and 
the ferocious passions are also developed. 

It has been said that the voice of the Mandrill som^ 
what resembles the roaring of a Lion. Its cry is aon, 
pronounced from the throat. These animals niD 
on fruit, carrots, und bread; and they eat to Um 
amount of two or three pounds weight per day. Thtf 
will likewise eat meat that has been cooked, but tbejF 
always refuse such as is raw. When nuls are gives t9 
them, they crush them between their Icelh, and tbaf 
swallow indiscriminately both the shells and kenid^ 
They are fond of fermented liquors, and particularly itf 
wine and qiirits. 

Mandrilk are found, in a wild state, on the Gal9 
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CcMsl^ and in Bereral other parts of Africa. Some of 
dieni are said abo to be natives of the East Indies, and 
of the Islands of the Indian Ardiipekgo. 

THB DOO-FACID BABOON*. 

-These animals usually associate in vast companies. 
When travellers pass their haunts, they run into the 
aearest trees, and shake the boughs with great vehe- 
mence, at the same time chattering very loudly. They 
are so powerful, as, without difficulty, to overcome a 
man; and they frequently commit such depredations in 
cultivated grounds, that the proprietors are compelled 
to have armed men continually on the watch to prevent 
tliem from plundering. 

Among the mountains near the Cape of Good Hope 
ihere are immense troops of these Baboons, or of a kind 
cdled Ursine Baboons, which are very nearly allied to 
them. When any person approaches their haunts, these 
am'mals set up a universal and horrible cry for a mi- 
nute or two, and then conceal themselves in their fast- 
nesses, and keep a profound silence. They seldom 
descend to the plains, except for the purpose of plun^ 
dering the gardens that lie near the foot of the moun- 
tains. While they are engaged in this operation, they 
are careful to pUce sentinels for the purpose of pre- 
venting a surprise. They break the fruit in pieces, and 



* Descriftiok. The Doc-&ced Baboons are betwixt four 
and -Awe feet hi^. Their bead and face greatly resemble 
those fti a dog. The hair is of a dusky colour, and pecuiiaxly 
loag and sbtmy as fiu: as the waist, but short on tne hinder 
parts. The race is naked ; and the ears are pointed and con- 
cealed in the fiir. 

liie Dog-&ced Baboons are natives of various parts of Africa 
and Asia. 

St a OK VMS. Simia hamadxyas. LiniMntf.— Le Tartarin. 
Brwjofi.— Le Babouin k museau de Chien. ^ti^bn.— Dog-fiiced 
Baboon. Pennant. Shaw.^Shaw*s Gen. ZooL PI Ib.'^Bewkk'i 

e2 
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cram it into their diedL-poodieSy in oider, afterwards^ 
to eat it at letsore. The sentinel, if he sees a man, gives 
a lood yell ; and the whole troc^ retreats with the nt*. 
most expedition, and in a most diverting manner, the 
yoong-ones jamping on and clinging to the hacks of 
their parents. 

When these animals discover any single person rest- 
ing and regaling himself in the fields, they, if possible^ 
approach behind, and snatch away whatever they can 
lay hold of; then, mnning to a little distance, they will 
tarn round, seat themselves on their posteriors, and» 
with the most arch grimaces imaginable, will devour it 
before the man's face. They frequently hold it out in. 
their paws, as if to o£fer it back again, and use soch 
ridiculous grestures, that, although the poor fellow loses 
his dinner, he seldom can refrain from laughing. 

These Ursine Baboons are indeed so numerous among 
the mountains, as, at times, to render it exceedingly 
dangerous for travellers to pass them. They sit undis- 
mayed on the tops of the rocks, and sometimes roll or 
throw from thence stones of immense size. A gun, in 
these cases, is generally of indispensable use, in driving 
them to such a distance that the stones they throw may 
do no material injury. In their flight, even with their 
cubs upon their backs, tbey often make most astonish- 
ing leaps up perpendicular rocks. And their agility is 
so great as to render them very difficult to be killed» 
even with fire-arms. 

Lade has very accurately described their manners. 
" We traversed a great mountain near the Cape of Good 
Hope, and amused ourselves with hunting large Apesi 
which are very numerous in that place. I can neither 
describe all the arts practised by these animals, nor the 
nimbleness and impudence with which they returned, 
after being pursued by us. Sometimes they allowed us 
to approach so near, that I was almost certain of seiz-. 
ing them. But when I made the attempt, they sprang, 
at a single leap, ten paces from roe, and mounted the 
trees with surprising agility. They thence looked af uSi 
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with great indiflference, and seemed to derive pleasure 
from oar astonishment. Some of them were so large^ 
'that, if our interpreter had not assured us they were 
io^ither ferocious nor dangerous^ our number would not 
have appeared sufficient to protect us from their attacks. 
As it could serve no purpose to kill them, we did not 
use our guns. But the captain levelled his at a very 
large one that was seated on the top of a tree. This 
kind of menace, of which the animal, perhaps, recol- 
lected his having sometimes seen the consequences, 
terrified him to such a degree that he fell down motion- 
less at our feet, and we had no difficulty in seizing him. 
But, when he recovered from his stupor, it required all 
our dexterity and efforts to keep him. We tied his 
paws together, but he bit so furiously, that we were 
under the necessity of binding our handkerchiefs over 
his head." 

In confinement these Baboons may be rendered do- 
cile ; yet they always retain the disposition to revenge 
an injury. At the Cape they are oflen caught when 
young, and brought up with milk ; and Kolben tells us, 
that they will become as watchful over their master's 

Soperty as the most valuable house-dog is in Europe, 
any of the Hottentots believe they can speak, but 
that they avoid doing so lest they should be enslaved, 
and compelled to work. Though not naturally car- 
nivorous, they will eat either meat or fish that is 
cooked. They are generally kept chained to a pole ; 
and their agility in climbing, leaping, and dodging 
any one that ofiers to strike them, is almost incredible. 
Though one of these animals was thus tied up, it was 
impossible, at the distance of a few yards, to hit him 
with a stone. He would either catch it, like a ball, in 
his paw, or he would avoid its blow with the most asto- 
nishing agility. 

These Baboons are sometimes hunted with dogs ; but 
it IS £Duod necessary to have a considerable number in 
the chase. A single dog is by no means sufficient ; for 
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if the Babooo can Imt once lay liold of a dog hj the 
hind legs, he will swing hini round till he is £pddy» 
With their immense teeth they also bite rii^ently, and, 
1^ means of them, they are able to de&nd themsdYes 
with the utmost obstinacy. 

This seems to have been the kind of Ape that M. le 
Vaillant had long with him in hb travels through the 
•oothem parts of Africa, and to whidi he gave the 
name o£ Kees, It was of infinite ose to his people; 
was more watchfiil than any of his dogs, and £re- 
qoently warned him of the approadi of predacioiia ani* 
Hials, when the dogs seemed anooosdoiis that such weie 



Both the Dog-&ced and Ursine Baboons have beeo 
frequently brought into Englnnd. In the momh of 
February, 1820, there were two young ones in the OM- 
nagerie at Exeter 'Change. 



3. Monkeys. 

' THE EGRET MONKST*. 

In the forests of Southern Africa, India, and Java, 
these Monkeys are frequently seen by travelers to 
gambol on the trees with great liveliness and activity; 
and among the branches of these they keep up an hi« 
cessant noise during the night. They often assemble in 
troops, for the purpose of plundering the plantations. 
When they have entered a field of millet, they load 



* Descriptiox. This species of monkey is about two feet 
in beiffht. It has somewhat the colour of a wolf; and the feet 
are buck. The head is large and uglr. The noae is de- 
pressed, the cheeks are wrinkled, the eyeorows prominent and 
oristly. and the lip is cleft with a double fissure. On the top 
of the nead there is a pointed tuft of hair. 

SrvoifTMs. Simla Aygula. Limt.— >L*Aigrette. JViflflM. 
ififtfedcit.— i£giet Monkey. FeuaatU. Shatp, 
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thentmelves with this grain, by taking in their nioutht 
and in each paw as much as diey can carry, and putting 
a quantity of it under their arms. Thus laden they 
lecum to their retreats, leaping all the way on their 
Uiid leec. If pursued, they do not, in thdr alarm, let 
the whole fall, in order to run off: they drop the stalks 
wfaidi they hold in their hands, and under their arms, 
tliat they may run on their four feet, which they do 
with more speed than on two; but they still retain 
what they carried in their mouth. In collecting the 
naiEe, they examine, with the most scrupulous acci»- 
i«ey, every stalk they pull; and those which they find 
Mot perfectly suited to their purpose they throw away. 
By this delicacy of choice they often do infinitely more 
damage than even by what they carry off to their 
habitations*. 

Few animals are more dirty, ugly, or loathsome 
than the Effret Monkeys. When awake they fre- 
4)tiently gprind their teeth, and knit their brows; and 
during these and their various other grimaces, they 
«aii scarcely be viewed without disgust and horror. 
Yet if taken young, and reared with attention, they 
will become exceedingly mild and tractable. M. Aude- 
bert informs us that he has seen a female of this spe- 
cies, which exhibited symptons of the sincerest affection 
towards a small Magot (perhaps Pigmy Ape) that was 
confined in the same cage. The Egpret was attentive 
to its wants, caressed, and frequently held it to her 
boeom in her folded arms. 



* This account has been applied by some naturalists only 
to the present species; but ffosman, who is their principal 
tsuthority, makes it common to most of the Monkeys that are 
ibund on the coast of Guinea. 
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THE CHINESE MONKET *. 

If we may believe the accounts which various tra- 
vellers have given of the parts of the East Indies^ 
and the Indian Islands, which are inhabited by these 
Monkeys, the proprietors of oorn-fields and of sugar- 
plantations are frequently injured to a great extent by 
their predatory incursions. In their depredations in the 
3Ugar-grounds, they always place a sentinel, on some 
adjacent tree, to watch whilst the rest load themselves 
with plunder. If any person approach he screams 
loudly to his companions, each of which, seizing as 
many canes as he can grasp, in his right arm, instantly 
runs off on three legs. If closely pursued, they throw 
away their prize, and endeavour to save themselves by 
scrambling up the trees. 

When corn^ fruit, and succulent plants fail, they eat 
insects ; and they sometimes descend to the margins of 
rivers, and to the sea-coast, in order to catch fish and 
crabs. They are said to put their tail betwixt the 
pincers of crabs, and, when these are closed, to carry 
them off, and eat them at leisure. They also gather 
cocoa-nuts, and are well acquainted with the method of 
extracting the juice for drink, and the kernel for food. 
Indeed, the natives of India often catch these Monkeys 
by means of a cocoa-nut with a hole in it. This is laid 
near their haunts, and some one of them takes it up, 
and with difficulty thrusts his paw into the hole in order 
to get at the kernel ; the people who are on watch then 



* Description. The Chinese Monkey has its name fipom 
the singular disposition of the hair on the top of its head : thii 
is parted in the middle, lies smooth over each side, and spn^ds 
in a circular manner, so as somewhat to resemble a Cninese 
cap. It is about the size of a cat, has a long tail, and is of a 
pale yellowish brown colour. 

Synonyms. SimiaSinica. Zinmru#.-^Le Bonnet Cbinois. 
Bt^on. Audebert.'-^CYxmese Monkey. Pennant. Sfuiw,'-^Shaw*i 
Gen, ZooL PL 20^ from Bt^ffon, 
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immediately run up, and seize the animal before he can 
disengage himself. 

These Monkeys, like most others of their tribe, are 
wonderfully active. They leap, with great agility, 
fh>m tree to tree; and even the females, although 
loaded with their young ones, are able to leap nearly as 
well as the rest. We are informed by Pryard^ that, 
in Calicut, they were formerly so numerous, and so 
impudent, that the inhabitants were under the necessity 
of having trellises to their windows, in order to pre- 
vent them from entering into and plundering their 
houses. 

THE STRIATED MONKEY*. 

In a native state these beautiful little creatures, like 
most others of their tribe, live in society, on trees. 
They inhabit the woods and forests of South America, 
where they subsist chiefly on fruit and vegetables: 
those^ however, which have been kept in a state of 
captivity, have been known to feed on fish, insects, and 
worms. One that was brought to England in an East 
India ship would eat nuts, but could not be prevailed 
with to touch ripe fruit. This creature was peculiarly 
fond of the smaller kinds of spiders and their eggs ; but 
he uniformly refused the larger ones, as well as the 



• See Plate i. Fig, 4. 

Descriptiok. This animal is no lai^er than a squirrel. 
Its tail is long, thickly covered with fur, and beautifully 
marked, through its whole length, with alternate rings of 
black and white. The body is of a reddish ash-colour, slightly 
undulated with dusky shades. The &ce is flesh-colourea, and 
has on each side a large and thick tuft of milk-white hair, 
standing out before the ears. The paws, which are covered 
with hair, have sharp nails. Shaw, 

SvKONYMS. Simia iacchus. Linnceus, — L*Oustiti. Buffon, 
^u<2e&^r^— -Striated Monkey. Pennant, — Sanglin. Kerr,,^ 
Shaw'* Gen Zod, PI 2b,^Bew. Quad.p, 475. 
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large blue-bottle flies, though he frequently ate thoaecf 
the cominon species. 

Mrs. Kennon, formerly midwife to the Royal Family, 
had a Striated Monkey. It ate of many different kinds 
of food, such as biscuits, fruit, vegetables^ insects, and 
snails; and once, when lei loose, it snatched from a 
basin of water, a Chinese gold-fish, which it killed and 
greedily devoured. After this, by way of trial, some 
live eels were given to it: these at first frightened it, by 
twisting round its neck ; but it soon called forth reso* 
lution enough to master and eat them. 

Striated Monkeys may be rendered exceedingly lame 
and gentle ; and they are so hardy as sometimes to 
produce young ones in the more southern parts of 
Europe. M. Audebert informs us that this has been 
the case^ even so &r north as in Paris. A pair of these 
monkeys, which belonged to a Mr. Cook, a London 
merchant, who resided in Lisbon, had young ones at 
that place. At their birth they had little fur upon 
diem, and were excessively ugly. They frequency 
clung fast to the breast or back of their mother ; and 
when she was tired of her burden, she would rub then 
off against the wall, or whatever else was near, as the 
only mode of ridding herself of them. Whenever this 
was the case, the male immediately took them to him, 
and suffered them to hang for a while round him. 

The voice of the Striated Monkey is a kind of shrill 
hissing whistle. IV^ost of the individuals have a some- 
what musky smelki Linnaeus remarks that they are 
great enemies to cats. 

THE HOWLING MONKEY*. 

The howling of these Monkeys in the woods, daring 
the night, is truly horrid. It has been compared by 



* Descriftiok. These animals are not of hmi^e size. 
Their usual length is about one foot nine inches, mm the 
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lome traTdkn to the tcreaining of immense herds of 
iirine» and by others to the rolling of drums. It usa- 
•Uy commences at the close of dark, and again about 
two hours before daylight in the morning. A person 
hearing it for the first time, would fancy himself about 
to be attacked by ferocious beasts from some nearly 
adjacent forest, when in fact the animals from which it 
IMTOoeeds, may be distant from him a mile or more. 
Some travellers have asserted that the Howling Mon- 
keys are very methodical in this kind of vocal concert. 
We have been informed that one of them mounts a high 
branch, and that the rest seat themselves beneath. He 
b^ins his howl, and continues it for a considerable 
wUle by himself; then, upon a signal given, the whole 
aasembly join in chorus. When at last they cease, it is 
atated to be on another signal, which is given for that 
purpose by the leader. This extraordinary noise is 
made by means of a peculiar long bony process in the 
throat, the concavity of which augments the sound in a 
very surprising manner. 

These Monkeys usually assemble in troops of from 
fifijsen to thirty. They are not considered to be in any 
respect dangerous, and always run away with great fear 
from the hunters, leaping from tree to tree with won- 
derful agility. But, if only a single person approach 
their haunts, they have courage enough to tease and 
threaten him. Dampier, speaking of those in the Bay 
of Campeachy, says that they danced from tree to tree 
over his head, chattering and making a terrible noise. 



extremity of the muzzle to the base of the tail. Mr. Le 
Vaillant, however, had the head of one which must have been 
at least twice this size. The tail is prehensile, about the same 
leng^ as the body, and naked at the under part of the extre- 
mity. The general colour of the fur is a bright chesnut, or 
ferruginous red. The face is naked and black. 

Syxokyms. Simia seniculus. jLiffit.— L*Alouette. Buffon* 
Audebert. — Royal Monkey. Pennant. Shaw, — Guariba. Marc- 
j7«wc.-«-Hurieur, in Cayeone.— Arabata, in Oronoko. 
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md many grimaces and andc gestures. Someofdieai 
broke down dry sticks and flung at liim. One that was 
bigger than the rest came to a small limb just oTer his 
head, and leaping direcdy at him, made him start 
back; bat the Monkey caught hoAd of the bough by 
the tip of bis tail, and there remained swi]^;ing back* 
ward and forward, making mouths at him. At last he 
passed on, they still keeping him company, with the 
like menacing gestures, tfll he camie to the huts where 
his people were collected. 

He informs us that they are sullen when seized, and 
extremely difficult to be taken when shot ; for that they 
will cling with their tail and feet to a bough, as long as 
any life remains. " Vihen I have shot at one, and 
broken its leg or arm, (he says,) I have pitied the poor 
creature, to see it look at and handle the broken llmb^ 
and then turn it from side to side, in a manner so 
mournful as scarcely to be described." 

When M. Oexmelin was in South America, he 
attended the hunting of these animals, and was sur- 
prised at their sagacity, not only in distinguishing 
particularly those who were active against them, but, 
when attacked, in defending themselves, and providing 
for their own safety. He remarked, that they never 
abandoned each other ; that they leaped from tree to 
tree with incredible agility; and that they flung them- 
selves headlong from branch to branch, without ever 
falling to the ground, always catching hold either with 
their bands or tail. He says, that if they are not shot 
dead at once they cannot be taken; for even when mor- 
tally wounded they will remain fixed to the trees, 
where they often die, and from which they do not fall 
till they are corrupted. More than four days after 
death he has seen them firmly fixed to the trees ; and 
fifteen or sixteen were sometimes shot before three or 
four could be obtained. 

These Monkeys often descend to the sea shores iii 
order to feed on shell-fish. Dampier informs us that 
he has seen several of them take up oysters from the 
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beftch, lay them on one stone, and beat them with ano* 
ther till they demolished the shells ; after which they 
devoured the contents. 

The females produce two young ones at a birth ; and 
these, on all occasions, cling so tenaciously to the back 
of their mother, that there is no other method of obtain- 
ing one of them than by shooting the parent* When 
brought up in captivity they lose their voice, have al* 
waj9 a sad and mournful air, and soon pine away and 
die. In confinement they are indolent and slow in all 
their motions ; and their chief delight seems to consist 
in coiling the extremity of their tail round some object 
placed for the purpose, and thus suspending themselves, 
with their heads downward. 

Many of the voyagers describe the flesh of these 
Monkeys as excellent eating, and as having a great re- 
semblance in taste to mutton. Dampier says, that he 
never ate any thing more delicious. The heads are 
frequently served up in soup ; but there seems some« 
thing extremely disgusting in the idea of eating what 
appears, when skinned and dressed^ so like a child. 
The skull, the paws, and indeed every part of them re- 
mind us, much too strongly, of the idea of devouring a 
fellow-creature. 

THE FOUR-FIMGERED MONKEY*. 

These are bold and active animals, full of gambols 
and grimaces ; but in their disposition mild and docile. 
From their numbers and activity they enliven many of 
the dreary forests of South America. When engaged on 



• See Plate I Fig, 3. 
Descriptiok. The length of this Monkey is about 
eighteen inches, exclusive of the tail, which measures nearly 
two feet. Its legs and arms are so long that the animal has 
hence obtained the name of Spider Monkey. The fitce is naked 
and of a copper colour; and the body, which is of a peculiarly 
slender form, is covered on all parts with long black hair. 
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c a ipediu opg of ^undery tfaej^ like others of dieir tribes 
hawe the £agacity to place ayntineU on the adjaocttt 
trees, in order to give framing of the approach of daih 
ger. It has been said by Ulloa, that, in their native 
fiirests, when they want to pa» from top to top of lofty 
trees, too distant for a leap, they will form a kind of 
chain, by hanging down linked to eadi other by their 
tafls ; and that they will swing backward and forward 
in this manner till the lowest monkey catches hold of a 
bongh of the next tree, from which he draws the rest np. 
We are also told, that, by a similar expedient, they oc- 
casionally cross rivers, where the banks are steep. 

In Guiana, these Monkeys are said to be extremely 
nmnerous. They live chiefly on fruit and roots, thou^ 
they will occasionally eat insects and worms : they are 
likewise fond of shell-fish. 

When running about in forests, they are sometimes 
guilty of very mischievous pranks. They are not, like 
the Howling Monkeys, alarmed at the approach of 
hunters, unless they have guns ; but at the report of 
these they all immediately run away. Sometimes they 
will break pieces off the branches of trees, and throw 
them with great dexterity at the men as they pass be- 
low ; and they not unfrequently adopt even more un- 
pleasant modes of repulsion. In these situations they 
assume a thousand attitudes, which often afford great 
diversion to the spectators. 

The agility with which they pass from one tree to 
another is really wonderful. M. Audebert says, that he 
has seen a Four-fingered Monkey dimb up one of the 
trees on the Boulevards of Pans; where, coiling his tail 



The under side of the extremity of the tail is naked. These 
animalg have no thumbs on their fore feet. 

8YIIOVYM8. Simla paniscus. Linn, — he Coiata. Bt^flm, 
Audebert,~~&mAeT Monkey. £<2ivar<2f.— Quato, in ^iirinawi. — 
Chamek, in Feru^— Dr. Shaw'i Figure^ m PL 28, it a very had 
representation qfihe ammal. 
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round one of the lyrancliai, it swung itself a few times 
Imckward and forward, and then, with the force thos 
, darted into the next adjacent tree. 

The countenance of these animals has at all times a 
grave and melandmly expression. They are easfly 
tamed, but, by confinement^ they lose much of their 
natural playfulness: they seem to shun the sight of 
mankind, and usually sit with their head bent upon their 
stomach, as if to conceal themselves from observation. 
When touched they utter a plaintive kind of cry; and 
they have another kind of sound, nearly similar, which 
they emit in testification of delight at receiving any 
kind of food to which they are particularly partial. 
These animals are peculiarly dexterous in the use of 
their taiL They can pick up with it objects so small as 
bits of wood or straw. M. Audebert says, that he has 
seen a four-fingered Monkey carry hay with its tail, for 
the purpose of making its bed, and move and spread it 
about with as much focility as an elephant could have 
done with his trunk. A four-fingered Monkey has 
ako been known, in its frolic, to lay hold in this man- 
ner of a Squirrel, which had been put into the same cage 
with it as a companion. 

So delicate are these Monkeys, that it is not without 
great difficulty that they can support a long voyage. 
The consequence is, that they are not often brought 
alive into England ; and that, even if they arrive in 
tolerably good health, the cold of our northern climate 
soon destroys them. 

It was a Monkey either of this species, or of one 
nearly allied to it, which Captain Stedman shot whilst in 
Surinam, for the purpose of making it into broth, and 
the destruction of which was, he says, attended with 
such circumstances as almost ever aflerwards deterred 
him from going a monkey-hunting. The narrative is 
so interesting, that I shall give it in his own words. 
** Seeing me near the bank of the river in the canoe, the 
creature made a halt from skipping after his compa- 
nions, and, being perched on a branch that hung over 
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the water, examined me with attention, and with the 
strongest marks of curiosity^ no doubt taking me for a 
giant of his own species; while he chattered prodigi- 
ously, and kept dancing and shaking the bough on which 
he rested, with incredible strength and agility. At this 
time I laid my piece to my shoulder, and brought him 
down from the tree into the stream. But may I never 
again be witness to such a scene! the miserable animal 
was not dead, but mortally wounded. I seized him by 
the tail, and, taking him in both my hands, to end his 
torment swung him round, and hit his head against the 
side of the canoe : but the poor creature still continuing 
alive, and looking at me in the most affecting manner 
that can be conceived, I knew no other means of ending 
his murder, than to hold him under the water till he 
was drowned ; while my heart sickened on his account : 
for his dying eyes still continued to follow me with 
seeming reproach, till their light gradually forsook 
them, and the wretched animal expired. I felt so much 
on this occasion, that I could neither taste of him nor of 
another which had been shot at the same time, though 
I saw that they afforded to my companions a delicious 
repast." 

Of the same species Captain Stedman relates a cir- 
cumstance very remarkable. He says, that he one day 
saw from his barge, one of these Monkeys come down 
to the water's edge, rinse its mouth, and appear to clean 
its teeth with one of its fingers. 

THE FEARFUL MONKEY*. 

There is no species of Monkey more agile, dexterous, 
and amusing, than this. Even the Indians of South 



* Descriptioit. This Monkey is about the size of a small cat, 
and its tail is somewhat longer than the body. The tail is pre- 
hensile, but it is not naked at the under part of the extremity. 
The individuals vary much in colour; some being red, othem 
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America, who, in general, are very inattentiye to thig 
race of animals, are frequently induced to stop their 
canoes, in order to admire the playfulness and grimaces 
of these Monkeys, in the forests adjacent to the rivers. 
Their troops usually consist of from twenty to forty 
individuals. They frequently whistle. When enraged 
they shake their heads violently; and utter, in a fero- 
cious tone, the syllahles Pi, ca^ rou. Their tail is 
prehensile, but they use it with much less address, 
m laying hold of objects, than the Four-fingered 
Monkey. 

Of all the Monkeys of South America, these are the 
best able to support the rigour of our climate. If at- 
tended to with care, they will live comfortably in a 
room^ without fire. Of this M. de Buffbn mentions two 
instances; and he speaks of their affection towards their 
ofi&pring as peculiarly interesting. A female that was 
kept at Bourdeaux, in the year 1764, produced there a 
young one. Nothing, he says, could be more beautiful 
than to see the two parents occupied with their little 
charge, which they teased incessantly, either by carry- 
ing it about, or by caressing it. The male leved it to 
distraction. They carried it alternately ; but now and 
then, when it did not hold properly, they gave it a se- 
vere bite. 

So gentle and domestic are these Monkeys, when 
treated kindly, that it is not necessary to keep them 
chained. But if they be permitted to range at liberty, 
their restless and curious or inquisitive disposition ren- 
ders them occasionally very troublesome. They will 



brown, and others grey. The legs, thighs, feet, and tail, 
are black. The face and ears are naked, and of a dark flesh- 
colour. 

These Monkeys are extremely common in the woody dis- 
tricts of Cayenne and Surinam. 

Synonyms. Simla trepida. Linn. — Le Sajou, Bi^on,.^ 
AudeberU—Y^Kdnl Monkey. Pennant — ^Bush-tailed Monkey. 
Edwardt, Sigouassou, in South America. 
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break, tear* and upaet almost every thing that Uea in 
their way. 

Their food is fimit, bread, or roots; and they will de- 
vour large insects of all kinds. They search eagerly 
after spiders, of which they are peculiarly fond. They 
are partial both to wine and spirits. It is said, that in 
Giyenne no other animals of the same tribe are such ex- 
edient guards of the houses as these. Some of them 
have been rendered so tame as to follow their master 
out of doors like a dog. They are, however, extremely 
whimsical in their attachments, entertaining for some 
persons great partiality, and for others the most de- 
cided aversion. 



THE SaUIRRBL-MONRET*. 

In his account of Surinam, Capt. Stedman informs 
us, respecting these Monkeys, that he saw them daily 
passing along the sides of the river, skipping from tree 
to tree, regularly following each other, like a little amy, 
with their young ones at their backs, not unlike 8i|i^ 
knapsacks. Their manner of travelling is this: the 
foremost walks to the extremity of a bough, from wUdi 
it bounds to the extremity of one belonging to the next 
tree, often at a surprising distance, and with sudi won- 
derfol activity and precision, that it never once misses 
its aim: the others, one by one, and even the females 
with their little ones at their backs, which stick fast to 



* DEgcRiFTiov. This animal is about the size of a Rabbet. 
The colour of its bodj is reddish, and the tail is black at the 
extremity. The fore-teet are orange-coloured. The h^ is 
very round, and the face milk-white, with a round black patch 
in the middle, in which are the mouth and nostrils. The ey^ 
are black and lively. 

Synoktms. Sunia Sciurea. Lmmeus.'^Onxig^ Monkey* 
Pennant — Caitaia. Marcgravc-^Jje fiuimirL Bi^tu dudeberU 
Keesee-Keesee. 5^<fmaii.-4lquirrel Monkey. Shaw» Skm'i 
Gen. ZqoU PI 25. 
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tbeir mother, follow their leader, and perfimn the aaiiie 
leap with the greatest apparent facility and safetj. They 
are abo remarkahle for climbing up the nebees^ or natu- 
ral ropes, with whidi many parti of the forests are in- 
terwoven. 



Anecdotes of some unasoerUuned Species of 

Monkeys. 

M. D'Obsontille, speaking of the sanctuaries for 
Monkeys in several parts of India, says, that when 
travelliog he has occasionally entered these ancient 
temples to repose himself, and that the animals were 
not m the least alarmed at his approach. He has seen 
several of them at first considering him, and then atteo- 
tively looking at the food he was about to eat Their 
eje» and agitation always painted their inquietude, 
toeir passion to gormandize, and the strong desire they 
had to appropriate at least a part of his repast ^ them- 
selves. 

In order to amuse himself on these occasions, he 
always took care to provide a quantity of parched 
peas. At first he would scatter a few on the side where 
the chief was, (for he says they have always a principal 
Monkey to head them,) and the animal would approach 
by degrees, and collect them with avidity. He then 
used to present his hand full ; and, as they are in gene- 
ral accustomed to see none but pacific people, the chief 
would venture, but in a sideling manner, to approadb, 
as if eagerly watching that there was no sinister con- 
trivance. Presently, becoming b<dd, he would seize 
the thumb of the hand in which the peas were held, 
with one paw, and take the corn out with the oth^rt 
keeping at the same time his eye steadily fixed on those 
of M. D'Obsonville. " If," continues this writer, '' I 
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laughed or moved, he would hreak off his repast, and 
working his lips, would make a kind of muttering, the 
sense of which, his long canine teeth, occasionally shown, 
plainly interpreted. When I threw a few at a distance, 
he seemed satisfied that others should gather them; but 
he grumbled at, and sometimes struck, those that came 
too near me. His cries and solicitude, though in part, 
perhaps, the effect of greediness, apparently indicated 
his fear, lest I should tdte advantage of their weakness 
to ensnare them : and I constantly observed that those 
which were suffered to approach me nearest, were the 
well-grown and strong males; the young ones and the 
females were always obliged to keep at a considerable 
distance. 

Monkeys are generally peaceable enough among each 
other. In extensive^ solitary, and fertile places, herds 
of different species sometimes chatter together, hot 
without disturbance or any confusion of the race. When, 
however, adventurous stragglers seem desirous of seek- 
ing their fortunes in places of which another herd is in 
possession, these immediately unite to sustain their 
rights. M. de Maisonpr6, and six other Europeans, 
were witnesses to a singular contention of this nature, 
in the enclosures of the Pagodas of Cherinam. A large 
and strong Monkey had stolen in, but was soon disco- 
vered. At the first cry of alarm, many of the males 
united, and ran to attack the stranger. Though much 
superior both in size and strength to his opponents^ he 
saw his danger^ and ran towards the top of a pyramid, 
eleven stories high. Thither he was instantly followed ; 
but when he had arrived at the summit of the building, 
which terminated in a small round dome, he placed 
himself firmly, and taking advantage of his situation, 
he seized three or four of the most hardy, and pre- 
cipitated them to the bottom. These proofs of hits 
prowess intimidated the rest, and, after much noise, 
they thought proper to retreat. The conqueror re- 
mained till evening, and then betook himself to a plac^ 
of safety* 



OF HOHUTfl IF OXHX&AI.. OS' 

Tbeir condact towards suoh of their brethren as be« 
come captives is very remarkable. If one of them be 
chained in their neighbourhood, especially if of the 
society to which he bdonged, they will attempt various 
means, for some time, to procure his liberty; but when 
their efforts prove ineffectual, and they see him daily 
submit to slavery, they will never again receive him 
among them, but even if he should escape, they will fall 
upon and beat him away without mercy. 



When Captain Percival was at Columbo, there was a 
mischievous Monkey which was permitted to run wild 
about the fort, and was so very cunning that it was im- 
possible to catch him. One day this animal suddenly 
made his entrance into the captain*s apartment, carried 
off* a loaf of bread from his table, and made its escape. 
He immediately gave the alarm to an officer whom he 
observed standing at the next door ; upon which the 
officer ran in to secure bis own breakfast; but, to his 
great mortification, he found that the Monkey had been 
beforehand with him, and was already scrambling up 
to the roofs of the houses, with a loaf in each paw. 
Next day the same Monkey snatched off* a very fine 
parrot before the gentleman*s face to whom it belonged, 
tore it to pieces, and then held it out to the gentleman, 
with many expressions of satisfaction and triumph at 
the exploit. 



Condamine and Bouger saw, in Peru, some domesti* 
cated Monkeys of large size, which had been admitted 
into the apartments of the Academicians, during the 
time they were employed in making observations in the. 
mountains. These animals greatly excited the astonish- 
ment of the Academicians, by afterwa,rds, of their own 



accoffdy Cfoo^ throiigfa & scnei of iiiiitationB« Tli^ 
plywt^ the agnak, nn to tlie pendoliiiii, and then im- 
mediately to die table, as if ^ the purpose of com- 
mitting to pi^er the observationi they had made. They 
oocasioDally pointed the tdeseopes towards die hearens, 
as if to view the planets or stars, and performed nu- 
merous other similar feats. 



An occurrence which took place before the troops 
of Alexander the Great, is too singular and too amusing 
to be passed over in sflence. The soldiers under the 
command of this monarch always marched in order of 
battle. They happened, one night, to encamp on a 
mountain, thit was inhabited by a numerous tribe <^ 
Monkeys. On the following morning they saw, at 
a distance, what appeared to be an immense body of 
troops approaching them, as if with the intention of 
coming to an engagement. The commanders, as wdl 
as the soldiers, were in the utmost astonishment. 
Having entirely subdued the princes of the country^ 
they were not able to imagine from what quarter 
this new force could have come: they had not pre- 
viously been informed of any thing of the kind. The 
alarm was immediately given, and in a short dme the 
whole Macedonian army was drawn up in batde array, 
to combat with this unespected foe. The prince of 
the country, who was a prisoner in the camp, was m- 
terrogated respecting it. He was surprised to be 
informed of such a force in the neighbourhood, and 
requested permission to behold it himself. He smiled 
at the error; and the Macedonians were not a litde 
ehagrined that they should have been such- fools as to 
mistake a troop of these imitative animals for a band <tf 
armed men. 
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OF LEMURS IN GENERAL \ 

In their ^abits and economy, as well as in their hand- 
like paws, (he Lemurs have a very close alliance to the 
Monkeys. They principally differ from those animals 
in the sha]{>e of the head, which is somewhat like that of 
the Dog ; and in the great length of their hind-legs. 
The latter, indeedj are so long, that, when the animals 
walk on all-fours, their haunches are considerably more 
elevated than the shoulders. But this structure is of 
astonishing advantage to them in climbing into trees. 
Many of the species are so wonderfully active, that they 
leap from branch to branch, with a rapidity which the 
eye is scarcely able to follow. 

THE BBNQAL LORIS, OR SLOW LEMUR f. 

There are few quadrupeds so inactive, and so slow in 
their motions, as the Bengal Loris. Hence some natu- 
ralists have been induced to rank it amongst the Sloths, 
bot it lias no other resemblance whatever to the Sloth 
dian this. It is a nocturnal animal, and sleeps, or 



* The prindiMd linnean characteristicB of this tribe are 
finir front-teeth in the upper jaw, the intermediate ones re* 
mote: six long, compressed, parallel teeth in the under jaw; 
the canine teeth solitary ; and the grinders somewhat lobated. 

The animals have one sharp claw on each hind foot; aU Uieir 
other nails are flat. 

t Sa PUtU L Fig, a. 

l>S8caiPTxoir. This animal is about the size of a small 
cat. It is of pale brown or mouse colour; the face is flattish, 
and the nose is somewhat sharp. The eyes are extremely 
prominent : they are surrounded with a circle of dark brown, 
and a stripe of the same colour runs along the middle of the 
back. 

Stvoktms. Lemur Tardigradus. Xtftn.— Tailless Macauoo. 
Penn. Syn. — Loris. Bt^on. — Le Loris paresseux. Audeberi.^m 
Thevangua, or Tatonneur. i>'06ionvi^.»Slow Lemur. Sham. 
^^Sham^i Gen. ZooU PL 29. 
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at least lies motionless, during the greatest part of the 
day. 

The late Sir WiUiam Jones, in the fourth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, has given us an extremely pleafr* 
ing account of one of these little creatures. 

*' In his manners he was for the most part gentle, ex- 
cept in the cold season, when his temper seemed wholly 
changed ; and his Creator, who made him so sensihle of 
cold^ to which he must often have been exposed even in 
his native forests, gave him, probably for that reason, 
his thick fur ; which we rarely see on animals in these 
tropical climates. To me, who not only constantly fed 
him, but bathed him twice a week in water accommo* 
dated to the seasons, and whom he clearly distinguished 
from others, he was at all times grateful : but when I 
disturbed him in winter he was usually indignant^ and 
seemed to reproach me with the uneasiness which he 
felt, though no possible precautions had been omitted to 
keep him in a proper degree of warmth. At all times 
he was pleased at being stroked on the head and throat, 
and he frequently suffered me to touch his extremely 
sharp teeth : but his temper was always quick ; and whea 
he was unseasonably disturbed, he expressed a little 
resentment, by an obscure murmur, like that of a 
Squirrel; or a greater degree of displeasure by a 
peevish cry, especially in winter, when he was often 
as fierce on being much importuned, as any beast of 
the woods. 

^< From half an hour after sun-rise to half an hour 
before sun-set, he slept without intermission, rolled up 
like a Hedgehog; and, as soon as he awoke, he began 
to prepare himself for the labours of kis approaching 
day, licking and dressing himself like a cat ; an opera- 
tion which the flexibility of his neck and limbs enabled 
him to perform very completely : he was then ready foE 
a slight breakfast, after which he commonly took a 
short nap: but when the sun was quite set, he recovered 
all his vivacity. 

" His ordinary food was the sweet fruit of this country ^ 
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plantains always, and mangoes during the season ; but 
he refused peaches, and was not fond of mulberries, or 
even of guaiavas: milk he lapped eagerly, but was 
content with plain water. In general he was not 
▼oracious, but he never appeared satisfied with grass- 
hoppers; and passed the whole night, while the hot 
season lasted, in prowling for them. When a grass- 
hopper, or any insect, alighted within his reach, his 
eyes, which he fixed on his prey, glowed with uncom- 
mon fire ; and having drawn himself back to spring on 
it with greater force, he seized the prey with both his 
fbre-paws, but held it in one of them while he devoured 
it. . For other purposes, and sometimes even for that 
of holding his food, he used all his paws indifferently as 
hands, and frequently grasped with one of them the 
higher part of his ample cage, while his three others 
were severally engaged at the bottom of it; but the 
posture of which he seemed fondest was to cling with 
all four of them to the wires, his body being inverted. 
In the evening he usually stood erect for many mi- 
nutes, playing on the wires with his fingers, and rapidly 
moving his body from side to side, as if he had found the 
utility of exercise in his unnatural state of confinement. 

" A little before day-break, when my early hours 
gave me frequent opportunities of observing him, he 
seemed to solicit my attention; and if I presented my 
finger to him, he licked or nibbled it with great gentle- 
ness, but eagerly took fruit when I offered it ; though 
he seldom ate much at his morning repast: when the 
day brought back his nighty his eyes lost their lustre and 
strength, and he composed himself for a slumber of ten 
or eleven hours. 

** My little friend was, on the whole, very engaging ; 
and when he was found lifeless, in the same posture in 
which he would naturally have slept, I consoled myself 
with believing that he died without much pain, and lived 
with as much pleasure as he could have enjoyed in a 
state of captivity." 

In the year 1755, M. D*Obsonville purchased one of 

70L. I. F 
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these animals in India. His voice was a kind of whis- 
tling by no means unpleasant. When his prey was at- 
tempted to be taken from him, his countenance changed 
to an appearance expressive of chagrin, and he inwardly 
uttered a tremulous, acute, and painful note. He was 
melancholy, silent, and patient* He generally slept 
during the day, with his head resting upon his hands, 
and his elbows between his thighs. But in the midst of 
this sleep, although his eyes were closed, he was exceed- 
ingly sensible to all impressions from without, and never 
neglected to seize whatever prey came inconsiderately 
within his reach. Though the glare of sun-shine was 
unpleasant to him, it was never observed that the pupils 
of his eyes suffered any contraction. 

During the first month he was kept with a cord tied 
round his waist, which, without attempting to untie, he 
sometimes lifted up with an air of grief. M. D'Obson- 
ville himself took charge of him, and at the beginning 
he was bitten four or five times for offering to disturb 
or take him up ; but gentle chastisement soon corrected 
these little passions, and he afterwards gave the animal 
the liberty of his bed-chamber. Towards night the 
little creature would rub his eyes, then, looking atten- 
tively round, would climb upon the furniture^ or more 
frequently upon ropes placed for the purpose. 

Sometimes M. D'Obsonville would tie a bird in the 
part of the chamber opposite to him, or hold it in his 
hand, in order to invite him to approach : the animal 
would presently come near with a long, careful step, 
like a person walking on tiptoe to surprise another. 
When within a foot of his prey he would stop, and, rab- 
ing himself upright, would advance, gently stretching 
out his paw ; then, darting at it, would seize and strangle 
it with remarkable celerity. 

This animal perished by an accident. He appeared 
much attached to his master, who always used to caren 
him after feeding. His return of affection consisted m 
taking the end of M. D'Obsonville's fingers, pressing 
them, and at the same time fixing his half^open eyeaoa 
those of his master. 
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THE ICACAUCOi OR RINO-TAILXD LEMUR*, 

Although these animals have heen frequently brought 
into Europe from Madagascar and other islands of the 
Easty yet we are almost wholly ignorant of their habits, 
except in a domesticated state. It has, however, been 
ascertained, that they are creatnres of great activity ; 
and that, like the rest of their tribe, tbey subsist chiefly 
on fruit, and inhabit trees, where they live in troops, 
forty or fifty in number. 

A Macauco, which was kept in the Museum of Natural 
History in Paris, had been in Europe more than nineteen 
years; and from the great age which this animal at- 
tained, it is natural to conclude that the temperature of 
an European climate was suited to its habits. Such, 
however, does not seem to have been precisely the case. 
He appeared to suffer much from the cold, frequently 
rolling himself into a ball, and covering his back and 
head with his long and bushy tail. During the winter, 
he was always kept in a room that had a fire in it ; and, 
frequently, for a long time together, he would sit before 
the fire, stretching out his little arms towards the flame 
to warm himself. Whenever he sat in the sun, he 
adopted the same attitude. He was so partial to heat, 
that be often even burnt his whiskers and face, before 



* Descbiftiok. The Macauco is about the size of a small 
cat. In its general form it is long and slender. The muzzle 
is pointed, and there is a black space round each eye. The 
ears are oval. The forehead is white; and the back of the 
head, sides of the neck, and shoulders, are blackish. The 
bade, and the outsides of the legs, are of a brownish grey 
colour; and the throat, breast, and insides of the legs are 
whitish. The tail, which is very long and thickly covered 
with hair, is marked throughout its whole length with alter- 
nate black and white rings. 

SnroxYMS. Lemur Catta. Linnceus.'^he Mococa Bt^ffbn. 
Auddtert, -^Mauc&uco. ^dward^.— Ring-tailed Macauco. Pert' 
nofft-^Ring-tailed Lemur. Shaw^-^ShawU Zoology^ PI 35, 
from BtfffbtU'^Bewick^s Quadrupeds^ p^ 442. 

f2 



he would remove to a gtealer distance. When the heat 
incommoded him, he would turn ihe sides of his head, 
alternately, to the fire, in order to alleviate the pain 
thereby occasioned. 

This animal had not been previously accustomed to » 
chain ; and, consequently, when he was brought into the 
Museum, he was suffered to range about at freedom In 
the Conservatory. In this room were prepared the 
skins of such animals as were intended to enrich the 
collections; and the greatest attention nas necessary (ft 
keep the creature out of mischief. Continually io 
motion, he handled and turned over almost every thing 
within his reach. 

A board placed over the door served him for a bed.' 
To this he retired at night, but never until he had first 
prepared himself for sleep, by at least half an hour'i 
violent exercise, in leaping about the room. As sooi 
as this was ended be would lie down on his bed, and, is 
a few minutes afterwards, was fast asleep. 

His usual food was bread, carrots, and fruit; and 
was particularly fond of the latter. He would also 
eggs ; and, when young, was partial to baked 
spirituous liquors. No creature could be mi 
than be, and on all occasions, he showed himse 
of the kindnesses and attention he received. 
bited no indications of particular attachment, but 
familiar wiili every one; and would climb on the shoul* 
tiers, or go to rest on the knees, of any person who 
would suffer him to do so. 

Several of these animals have, at different times, beei 
imported into England. A Macauco that was in th 
menagerie at the Toner of London, although he wou" 
suffer himself to be handled, never failed to resent s! ^ 
attempt to tease him. He exhibited much dislike t 
children, and, had he not been chained, would e 
limes have attacked them. He usually sat oi. — 
haunches in an upright posture, with his tail elevate, 
over his shoulders. Like the animal in the menageri] 
I *t Paris, be was extremely susceptible of cold; f* 
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though kept in a warm room, would come as near to the 
fire a» possible. He did not usually sleep in the day- 
time; and at night would lie coiled up, with his head 
under his breast^ and his long bushy tail wrapped closely 
round his body. 



The Indrt* is an active and intelligent animal of this 
tribe. Although an inhabitant of deep forests, residing 
among the branches of the trees, and subsisting on 
vegetables and fruit, we are assured, by M. Sonnerat, 
that the Indri is so susceptible of education, that the 
natives of Madagascar are enabled to train it to the 
chase. This, if true, is a singular fact, as all other 
animals that are known to be employed in the chase, 
are themselves carnivorous, and have been endowed 
with a natural instinct to pursue and destroy. 

The Mongous, or Woolly Macaucof, M. de BufTon 
possessed a Mongous during several years. For some 
time, at first, the animal was suffered to run at liberty 
about the house ; but he became at length so trouble- 
some that it was necessary to keep him chained. When- 
ever he escaped from his chain^ he would visit the 
ahops of the neighbourhood, and would devour fruit, 
sugar, and sweetmeats, opening with wonderful dexte- 
rity the boxes that contained them. At such times it 
was difficult to retake him, as he would bite severely 
even those whom he best knew. 

Whenever this animal was weary of being left alone, 
he made a loud kind of noise^ somewhat resembling the 
croaking of a frog. So fearful was he of cold and 



• Lemur Indri of Linnaeus. 

•f- Lemur Mongoz of Ldnnseus.— <S^^»V Ge». Zooh PU 32. 
JBejp, Quad. p. 444. 
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moisture, that he never willingly moved fiur from the 
fire. His chief food consisted of bread and firoite. His 
tongue was so rough that he could lick a person's hand 
until it became inflamed ; and, if not guarded against, 
he would generally end this operation with a bite. This 
animal died of cold, in the winter of 1750, although, 
during the whole time, he had been kept in a perfectly 
warm place. 

OF BATS IN GENERAL^ 

These very singular animals would seem, at first 
sight, to hold a kind of middle station between the 
quadrupeds and birds. It is, however, only in their 
power of raising themselves into the air, by means of the 
membranes which extend round their body, that they 
are in the least allied to the latter. 

Their structure cannot be contemplated without ad- 
miration. The bones of their fore-feet are continued 
into long and thin processes, connected by a most ildi- 
cately-formed membrane or skin, capable, from its thin- 
ness, of being contracted at pleasure into innumerable 
wrinkles, so as to lie in a small space when the animal 
is at rest, and to be stretched to a very wide extent for 
flight. Should a speculative philosopher, not aware of 
the anatomical impossibility of success, attempt, says 
Dr. Shaw, by means of light machinery, to exercise the 
power of flight, he could not hit on a more plausible idea 
than that of copying the structure described. Accord- 
ingly, a celebrated author has represented a sage theo- 
rist busied in imitating, for this purpose, " the folding 
continuity of the wing of the Bat." 

Although this membrane enables the Bat, after it has 
once raised itself from the ground, to flit along the air. 



* Bats have erect, sharp-pointed teeth, situated near toge- 
ther. Their fore-toes are elongated, and connected bj the mem- 
branes which perform the office of wings. lAnn^^^GmeL L 4& 
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yet all its motioiis, when compared with those of birds, 
are clumsy and awkward ; and, in walking, its feet ap- 
pear so entangled with its wings, that it seems scarcely 
able to drag its body along. 

THE COMMON BAT*, LONG-EARED BAxt, NOCTULE BATiJ, 
BABBASTELLE BAT||, AND UORSE-SHOE BAT§. 

The British Bats generally pass the winter, during the 

* Descbiptioit. The Common Bat is about the size of a 
a small mouse, and measures nearly nine inches from tip to tip 
of its winfls. The ears are short, and have each a small inner 
▼alve. l%e eyes are very minute. The colour of the fur is 
somewhat tiiat of the common mouse, with a slightly reddish 
tinge. 

SnroiTTxs. Vespertilio murinus. Zlniunii.— Le Chauve 
Souris. Bujfbtu-^ommon Bat. Pennant — Little Bat. White. 
mmmBwgky't Memoirs ofBritith Quadrupeds^ PI. 1. 

\ DEScaiPTXOir. This animal resembles the last, except 
that its ears are nearly half as long as the body, and that the 
inner valves are large and conspicuous. 

Stnonyics. Vespertilio aurilus. Linnams — L*Oreillar. 
Ss^gbm, — Long-eared Bat. Pennant, — Bingley*s Memoirs of 
British Qudrmpeds^ PL 2. 

t Descbiptioit. The length of the Noctule Bat is about 
5| inches to the tip of the tail, and the breadth of the expanded 
membranes is 14^ inches. The ears are short, brosul, and 
rounded; and the inner valves smalL The fya is nearly of a 
cfaesout colour. 

SnroirTMS. Vespertilio noctula. Linnaeus, — La Noctule. 
Jlf^Sw.— Great Bat. P^miumi/.— Noctule Bat. Shaw, — Bingky's 
Memoirs of BrUish Quadrupeds^ PL 3. 

D Description. The Barbastelle Bat is somewhat larger 
than the two first species. On the muzzle there is a naked, 
hollow, or sunken mark. The ears are large, and so broad that 
their inner edges touch each other over the nose. The inner 
valves are conspicuous. The colour of the fur is a blackish 
brown. 

STHOifrMS. Vespertilio barbastellus. Linn.— La Barbas- 
telle. Bw^ofi.— Barbastelle Bat. Shaw.^Bingley^s Metnoirs qf 
BrU, Quad, PL 4. 

§ DxscBiPTzoK. The length of the Horse-shoe Bat is 3} 
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absence of their insect prey, in a torpid state, without 
either food or motion, suspended in some dark place, in 
old ruins, caverns, or in the hollows of decayed trees. 
During the time they remain in this state, most of the 
animal functions are so far suspended as scarcely to be 
perceptible. The action of the heart and arteries be- 
comes so exceedingly languid, that the pulse can hardly 
be felt : if respiration be at all carried on, it is also so 
▼ery slow as scarcely to be discernible. The natural 
temperature, or animal heat, sinks greatly below the 
usual standard; and digestion becomes altogether sus- 
pended. All the visible excretions are at a stand ; and 
none of the functions seem to go on, excepting a very 
slow degree of nutrition, and an interchange of old for 
new matter, in the depository cells of the body. 

Like the mouse, these animals are capable of being 
tamed to a certain degree; and we are told by Mr. 
White, that he was once much amused by the sight of a 
Bat that would take 6ies out of a person's hand. " If," 
says he, *' you gave it any thing to eat, it brought its 
wings round before its mouth, hovering and hiding its 
head in the manner of birds of prey when they feed. 
The adroitness it showed in shearing off the wings of 
flies, (which were always rejected,) was worthy of ob- 
servation. Insects seemed to be most acceptable, 
though he did not refuse raw flesh when offered ; so 
that the notion that Bats go down chimneys and gnaw 
people's bacon, seems, upon the whole, no improbable 
story." While Mr. White amused himself with this 



inches to the tip of the tail, and the breadth of the expanded 
membranes about 14 inches. On the face there is a pointed 
membraneous appendage, somewhat in the form of a horse*s 
shoe, which surrounds the nose and upper lip. The ears are 
about the length of the head, sharp-pomted, and have no inner 
valves. The fur is of a deep cinereous colour on the upper 
parts, and whitish below. 

Synonyms. Vespertiiio ferrum-equinum. Linnceus.'^Le 
Chauve-souris h. fer-^-cheval. jBig^on.— Horse-shoe Bat. Pen* 
nanU'^Bingley't Mem, of Brit, Quad, PI 5. 
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quadruped, he saw it several times confate the vulgar 
opinion that Bats, when on a flat surface, cannot get on 
wing again; for it rose with great facihty from the 
floor. 

From experiments made hy Spallanzani, on the Long- 
eared, the Horse-shoe, and the Noctule Bats, it appears 
that these animals possess some additional sense, which 
enables them, when deprived of sight, to avoid obstacles 
as readily as when they retained the power of vision. 
After their eyes had been covered, or even when they 
were pot entirely out, they would fly about in a darken- 
ed chamber, without ever striking against the walls, and 
would always suspend their flight, with caution, when 
they came to a place where they could perch. In the 
middle of a dark sewer, that turned at right angles, 
they would, though at a considerable distance from the 
walls, regularly bend their flight with the greatest 
nicety. When branches of trees were suspended in a 
room, they always avoided them ; and flew betwixt 
threads hung perpendicularly from the ceiling, though 
these were so near each other that they had to contract 
their wings in passing through them. M. Jurin supposes 
that the sense which enables the Bats to perform these 
unaccountable operations, is lodged in the expanded 
nerves on the nose; but, in several of the species, the 
membrane in which these nerves end is wanting. Some 
persons have supposed that this power of avoiding ob- 
stacles in the dark is dependent principally on the ears ; 
for, when the ears of the blinded Bats were closed, they 
flew against the sides of the room, and did not seem at 
all aware of their situation. 

Several Bats were collected by Mr. Carlisle, for the 
purpose of the above experiments, and they were pre- 
served in a box for more than a week. They refused 
every kind of food for several days. During the day- 
time they were extremely desirous of retirement and 
darkness, and, while conflned to the box^ they never 
moved or endevoured to get out while it was light. 
Even when they were put out on the carpet, they 

F 5 
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commonly rested for a few minutes, and then, be- 
ginning to look about^ crawled slowly to some dark 
corner or crevice. At sunset the scene was quite 
changed; every one then endeavoured to scratch its 
way out of the box; a continued chirping was kept up, 
and no sooner was the lid of the prison opened, than 
each was active to escape, either flying away immedi- 
ately, or running nimbly to a convenient place for 
taking wing. When these Bats were first collected, 
several of the females had young ones clinging to their 
breasts in the act of sucking. One of them flew with 
perfect ease, though two little ones were thus attached 
to her, which weighed nearly as much as their parent. 
All the young ones were devmd of down, and of a black 
colour. 

From Linnaeus we learn, that the female makes no 
nest for her offspring. She is content with the first 
hole she finds, where, sticking herself by her hooks 
against the sides of her apartment, she permits her 
young ones to hang at the nipple, and in this mamier 
continues for the first or second day. Whan, afler 
some time, she begins to grow hungry, and finds 
it necessary to go abroad in search of food^ i^ 
takes her little ones off and sticks them to the wall, 
in the same manner that she had herself before hung: 
there they immovably cling, and patiently wait her 
return. * 

Bats, it is said, may be caught by throwing into the 
air the heads of burdock, whitened with flour: either 
mistaking these for prey, or dashing casually against 
them, they are caught by the hooked prickles, and 
brought to the ground*. 



* I have inserted a copious account of the habits and 
economy of each of the species of British Bats, in '^ Memoirs 
^f British Qadrupeds." 
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THE YAICPTRE BAT*. 

The specific denomination of Vampyre has been 
given by naturalists to this tremendous species of Bat, 
from the circumstance of its reputed propensity to suck 
the blood of men and animals during their sleep. There 
is, however, reason to imagine that this thirst for blood 
is not confined to a single species, but that it is com- 
mon to several of the large kinds of Bats, which are 
inhabitants of hot climates. 

We are informed that the Bats of Java seldom fail to 
attack such persons as lie in the open air with their ex- 
tremities uncovered; and that persons thus attacked, 
have sometimes nearly passed from sleep to death. It 
is stated that the Bats are so dexterous in this operation, 
that they can insinuate their aculeated tongue into a 
vein, and continue to draw the blood, without being 
perceived; and that, during all the time they are thus 
engaged, they agitate the air with their wings in so 
pleasing a manner, as to throw the sufferer into a still 
sounder sleep than he was before. Notwithstanding 
this propensity for blood, it is asserted that they also 
subsist on the juices of different kinds of fruit ; and 
that, in particular, they are so partial to the juice of the 



* Pescriptiok. The usual length of the Vampyre Bat is 
from nine inches to a foot, and the extent of its wings is some- 
times four feet and upwards. Its general colour is a deep 
reddish brown. The head is shaped somewhat like that of a 
fox. The nose is sharp and black; and the tongue pointed, 
and terminated by sharp prickles. The ears are naked, blackish, 
and pointed ; and the membranes of the wings are similar in 
colour to those of the Common Bat. 

This animal is a natiye of Guinea, of Madagascar, and of 
other islands in the Indian Ocean. 

Sykokyms. Vespertilio yampjrus. Linmsus* — La Rous- 
sette. Bi^on. — Temate Bat. Pennant. — Great Bat. Edwards. 
— Pero volader, in New Spain. — Der Blutsauger, in Ger- 
many. — Shawns Gen. ZooL PL 44. 
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palm-tree, that they will sometimes intoxicate them- 
selves with it, until they fall senseless to the ground. 

During the day-time these animals lie concealed in the 
hollows of decayed trees, or suspend themselves to the 
branches by their claws ; and towards the close of even- 
ing they issue forth in flights, even more numerous than 
those of crows in Europe. We are informed by Finch, in 
his quaint style of writing, that " they hang to the boughs 
of trees, near Surat, in the East Indies, in such vast clus- 
ters, as would surprise a man to see ; and the noise and 
squealing they make is so intolerable, that 'twere a good 
deed to bring two or three pieces of ordnance, and scour 
the trees, that the country might be rid of such a plague 
as they are to it." In a small island, one of the 
Philippines, Dampier tells us that he saw an incredible 
number of Bats, llo large that none of his company could 
reach from tip to tip of their wings. In the evening, as 
soon as the sun was set, he says, these animals used to 
take their flight in swarms, like bees, to a neighbouring 
island : and that they were seen to continue in immense 
numbers, till darkness rendered them no longer visible. 
The whole of the time from day-break in the morning 
till sun-rise, they occupied in returning to their former 
place ; and this course they constantly pursued all the 
time the ship was stationed off that island. 

At Rose Hill, near Port Jackson, in New Holland, it 
is supposed that more than twenty thousand of these 
animals were seen within the space of a mile. Some 
that were caught alive would, almost immediately afler- 
wards, eat boiled rice and other food from the hand ; 
and in a few days became as domestic as if they had 
been bred in the house. Governor Philip had a female, 
which would hang by one leg a whole day without 
changing its position, and in that pendant situation, 
with its breast neatly covered with one of its wings, 
would eat whatever was offered to it, lapping from the 
hand like a cat. Vampyre Bats have sometimes been 
brought alive into England; but they are so tender that 
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diey do not long survive the chUly temperature of our 
climate. 

The smell of these creatures is more rank and power- 
ful than that of a fox ; yet the Indians eat them, and 
declare their flesh to he excellent food. They become 
excessively fat at certain times of the year, and it is then 
that they are said to be the most delicious. The French 
who reside in the Isle of Bourbon, boil them in their 
soup, to give it a relish I 

In New Caledonia the natives use the hair of these 
animals in the making of ropes, and for the tassels 
of their clubs; interweaving it with the threads of 
Cyperus squarrosus. 

THE SPECTRE BAT*. 

In no material respect do the habits and economy of 
these animals, natives chiefly of South America, and of 
some of the islands in the Pacific Ocean, appear to dif- 
fer from those of the species last described. Their thirst 
for blood has been distinctly ascertained by numerous 
travellers. M. de Condamine says, respecting them, 
that " the Bats which suck the blood of horses, mules, 
and even ef men, when not guarded against by sleeping 
under the shelter of a pavilion, are a scourge to most of 
the hot countries of America." At Boija, and several 
other places, he states, that they had destroyed even 
the great cattle which had been introduced there by the 
missionaries. 



• See Plate ii. Fuf. I. 

Descriptiok. The length of the Spectre is about six 
inches; and the extent of its wings, two feet. On the nose 
there is an upright, pointed, lanceolate and funnel-shaped 
membrane. The colour of the fur is cinereous. The ears and 
wing-membranes are naked and blackish. 

Synonyms. Vespertilio Spectrum. Linmtus. — Le Vampire. 
J?m/(wi.— Spectre Bat. PennanU'-'Shaw't Gen. ZooL PL 43, j^om 
Schreber't Mammalia, 
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Captain Stedman, whilst sleeping in the open air in 
Sarinam, was attacked by one of these Bats. On 
awaking, about four o'clock in the morning, he was 
extremely alarmed to find himself weltering in con- 
gealed blood, and without feeling any pain. Having 
started up, he ran to the surgeon, with a fire-brand in 
his hand^ and all over besmeared with gore. The cause 
of his alarm was however soon explained. After he 
had applied some tobacco-ashes to the wound, and had 
washed the gore from himself and his hammock, he 
examined the place where he had lain, and observed 
several small heaps of congealed blood upon the 
ground ; on examining which, the surgeon judged that 
he had lost at least twelve or fourteen ounces. Captain 
Stedman says that these animals, knowing by instinct 
that the person they intend to attack is in a sound 
slumber^ they generally alight near the feet, where, 
while the creature continues fanning with his enormous 
wings, which keep the person cool, he bites a piece out 
of the tip of the great toe, so very small, that the head 
of a pin could scarcely be received into the wound, 
and which is consequently not painful. Yet, through 
this orifice he sucks the blood, until he is obliged to 
disgorge. He then begins again, and thus continues 
sucking and disgorging till he is scarcely able to fly; 
and the sufferer has often been known to sleep from 
time into eternity. The Spectre Bats generally bite 
in the ear, but always in places where the blood flows 
spontaneously. 

These animals, it is said, will frequently hang to one 
another in vast clusters, like swarms of bees. Mr. 
Forster assures us, that he has seen at least five hundred 
of them suspended, some by their fore, and others by 
their hind legs, in a large tree, in one of the Friendly 
Islands. 



Ill 
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OF THE SLOTHS IN GENERALS 

All the species which constitute the present tribe are 
unparalleled in the rest of the animal creation, for slow- 
ness and inactivity. Their feet are furnished with strong 
hooked claws, to enable them to climb into trees, where 
their voracity leads them to devour both the leaves and 
fruit. Their eyes are languid and heavy, and their whole 
countenance expresses so much misery, that no one can 
look upon them without pity. Their teats are seated on 
the breast; and, in two of the species, it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that, instead of distinct excretory aper- 
tures, there is but one common canal, as in birds. 

Only three species of Sloth have hitherto been 
discovered, two of which are found chiefly in South 
America. 



THE THREE-TOED SLOTH ji. 

Of the Three-toed Sloth there is extant a very curi- 
ous, though often-quoted account, written by Kircher, 



* The animals belonging to this order have no front-teeth in 
dther jaw. Their feet are armed with strong, blunt, and hoof- 
lUce nails. Their form is in appearance clumsy, and their pace 
somewhat slow. No animab belonging to this order are natives 
of Europe. 

•f- The Sloths have no cutting teeth in either jaw: the 
canine- teeth are obtuse; and there are five grinders on each 
side. Their fore-legs are much longer than the hind ones; 
and the body is covered with hair, and not with scales, as in 
the Armadillo, and Manis. 

X See Plate x. Fig. 1. 
DBSCttiPTiON. In its general appearance this animal is 
extremdiy uncouth. The body is thick, the fore-legs are short, 
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principally from the authority of a Provincial of the 
Jesuits, who had been resident in South America, and 
who, having at different times had several of these 
animals in his possession, had tried several experiments 
with them relative to their nature and properties. 
The figure of the Three-toed Sloth, is (he says) extra- 
ordinary. This animal is about the size of a cat, has a 
very ugly countenance, and has its claws extended like 
fingers. It lives generally on the tops of trees;- and 
if these be at all lofty, it sometimes occupies two whole 
days in crawling up, and as many in getting down 
again. Providence has doubly guarded it against its 
enemies ; first, by giving it such strength in its feet, 
that whatever it seizes it holds with astonishing tena- 
city: secondly, in having given it such an affecting 
countenance, that, when it looks at any one who might 
be tempted to do it an injury, it is almost impossible 
not to be moved with compassion : it also sheds tears, 
and upon the whole persuades one that a creature so 
defenceless and so abject ought not to be tormented. 

The Provincial had one of these animals brought to 
the Jesuits' College at Carthagena. He put a long pole 
under its feet: this it seized very firmly, and would not 
let go again. The animal, thus voluntarily suspended, 
was placed between two beams, and there remained 



and the hinder ones far lonfi^r. The feet are small, but armed 
with three excessively strong and large claws, of a curved 
form, and sharp-pointed. The head is round, and the face 
short and naked. The eyes are small, black, and round. The 
hair on the top of the head projects over, and gives to the ani- 
mal a very peculiar and grotesque physio^omy. Its general 
colour is a greyish brown; and the hair is long and coarse, 
covering the body, particularly about the back and thighs, 
very thickly. 

It is a native of South America. 

SyKOKYifS. Bradypus tridactylus. Linncstu, — Sloth. Ed- 
«wf(i*.— Leyart. Nieubof. — Haut. Nieremb.^-ljAi, Buffim,-^ 
Three-toed Sloth. Penn.-^Shatv's Gen, ZooU PI 46,^Bew. 
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without food for forty days, its eyes being always fixed 
on those who looked at it. At length it was taken 
down, and^ with great cruelty, a dog was let loose on 
it. This dog, the Sloth seized in its claws, and held 
£Eist until both the animals died of hunger. 

In ascending the trees, the Sloth first stretches one 
of its paws, and fixes its long claw as high as it can 
reach. It then heavily raises its body, and gradually 
fixes the other paw; and in this manner continues to 
dimb, every motion being incredibly slow and languid. 
When the Sloth once gets into a tree, we are told that 
it will not descend while a leaf or bud is remaining ; 
and, in order to save the slow and laborious descent 
which it would otherwise be obliged to make, it some- 
times suffers itself to fall to the ground, its tough skin, 
and thick, coarse hair, sufficiently securing it from in- 
jury. Occasionally the Sloths will suspend themselves 
by their claws from the branches of trees, and, thus 
hanging, a branch may be cut off, and they will fall 
with it rather than quit their hold. A Sloth that was 
taken by some person who went out in the expedition 
under Woodes Rogers, was brought on board the ship, 
and put down at the lower part of the mizen shrouds. 
It climbed to the mast-head ; but occupied two hours in 
what a monkey would have performed in less than half 
a minute. It proceeded with a very slow and deliberate 
pace, as if all its movements had been directed by ma- 
chinery. 

These animals are always most active during the 
night, at which time they utter their plaintive cry, as- 
cending and descending in perfect tune, through the 
hexachord, or six successive musical intervals. When 
the Spaniards first arrived in America, and heard this 
unusual noise, they fancied they were near some nation, 
the people of which had been instructed in European 
music. 

When kept in a house, the Sloth never rests on the 
ground, but always climbs upon some post or door to 
repose. If a pole be held out to one of these animals 



I 
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when on the ground, it will immediately lay hold of it; 
and, if this he aflerwards fixed upright, wiU climb to the 
top, and there firmly adhere. 



THE TWO-TOED SLOTH*. 

This animal, although heavy and excessively awkward 
in its motions, has sufficient activity to ascend into and 
descend from the loftiest trees, several times in the 
course of a day. Like the last species, he is chiefly 
alert in the evenings and during the night. 

The Marquis de Montmirail, some years ago, pur- 
chased one of these animals at Amsterdam. It had 
been fed with sea-biscuit, but he was told, that, as soon 
as the winter was over, and the verdure began to ap- 
pear, it would require nothing but leaves. The creature 
was consequently supplied with leaves. These he ate 
freely while they were green and tender; but the 
moment they began to be dry, shrivelled, or worm- 
eaten, he refused them. During the three years that 
the marquis had him, his common food was bread, 
apples, roots, and milk ; but he was so heavy and in- 
animate, that he did not even recognize the hand that 
fed him. 

The most natural position of this animal, and which 
he preferred to all others, was that of suspending him- 
self on the branch of a tree, with his body downward. 
He sometimes even slept in this position, his fore-claws 
fastened nearly on the same point, and his body describ- 
ing the figure of a bow. The strength of his muscles 
was almost incredible ; but this became useless to him 
when he walked. 



* Description. The Two-toed Sloth is considerably larger 
than the preceding species, and differs from it principally in 
having onl^ two claws on. each of its fore feet. 

It is native of Ceylon and the East Indies. 

Stkonyms. Bradypus didactylus. Linwetu. — L'Unau. Sitf' 
/>».— -Two-toed Sloth. PennanU^Shaw's Gen, ZooL PL 49. 
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OF THE ANT-EATERS IN GENERAL. 

The Ant-eaters, as they subsist entirely on insects, 
have no teeth. Their tongue, which is long, worm-like, 
and covered with a kind of glutinous moisture, is tlie 
only instrument by which they seize their food. Instead 
of teeth, they have, however, certain bones, not unlike 
teeth, that are situated deep in the mouth, near the 
entrance of the gullet. The mouths of the whole tribe 
are lengthened into a somewhat tubular form. 



THE GREAT ANT-EATER*. 

The food of this very singular animal consists prin- 
cipally of Ants^ and these he obtains in the following 
manner. When he comes to an Ant-hill, he scratches 
it up with his long claws, and then unfolds his slender 
tongue, which much resembles an enormously long 
worm. This being covered with a clammy matter or 
saliva, the Ants adhere to it in great numbers : then, 
by drawing it into his mouth, he swallows thousands of 
them alive; and he repeats the operation till no more 
are to be found. He also tears up the nests of wood- 
lice, which he in like manner discovers ; and frequently 
climbs trees in quest of these insects, and of wild bees 



• See Plate x. Fig. 2. 

Descbiptiok. The body of the Great Ant-eater is covered 
with excedingly -coarse and shasgy hair. Its head is very 
long and slender, and the mouth but just large enough to 
admit its tongue, which is cylindrical, nearly t\(o feet in 
length, and lies folded double within it. The tail is of enor- 
mous size, and covered with long, black hair, somewhat like 
the tail of a horse. The whole animal, from the end of the 
snout to the tip of the tail, is sometimes eight or nine feet in 
length. 

Synoxyms. Myrmecophafi^ Jubata. Linn, — Tamandua 
guacu. Marc^ape.— Tamanoir. Bujbn. — Great Ant-eater. 
Pcnh,^Shaw's Gen. ZooU FU 49.— £fw. Quad, p. 495. 
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or their honey. But should he meet with little sucoess, 
in his pursuit of food, he is able to fast for a consider- 
able time, without inconvenience. 

The motions of the Ant-eater are in general very 
slow. He, however, swims over great rivers with suf- 
ficient ease ; and, on these occasions, his tail is always 
thrown over his back. With this extraordinary member, 
when asleep, or during heavy showers of rain, the ani- 
mal also covers its back; but at other times he trails it 
along, and sweeps the ground. 

It is said that these animals are tameable, and that, 
in a domestic state^ they will pick up crumbs of bread, 
and small pieces of flesh. They are natives of Brazil 
and Guiana. The females have one young-one at a 
birth; and this does not arrive at maturity till it is four 
years old. 

When on the ground, the Ant-eater moves with much 
apparent awkwardness, always resting on the heel of its 
long feet. But it is able to climb with great ease. 
Though destitute of teeth, and generally inclined to 
shun contention, yet, when it is attacked, and its 
passions are roused, it is a fierce and dangerous anta- 
gonist. If it can once seize its enemy within the grasp 
of its fore-feet, it fixes the claws into his sides, and both 
fall together; and it frequently happens that both 
perish ; for the perseverance of the Ant-eater is so ob- 
stinate, that it will not extricate itself even from a dead 
adversary. Such is its strength, that even the panthers 
of America are often unequal to it in combat. 

OF THE MANIS TRIBE*. 

In their general external appearance, these animals 
greatly resemble the lizards. Their form, and the scales 



* These animals have no teeth. Their mouth is long and 
tubular, and the tongue cylindrical and extensile. The bodpr 
Is covered on the upper parts with scales ; and, beneath, it 18 
either naked or clad with hair. 
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with which all the upper parts of their body are cover- 
ed, would induce a casual observer to believe that they 
were really allied to the reptile tribes. This, howev^^ 
is by no means the case: they are truly mammiferous 
animals, bringing forth living offspring, and nourishing 
them in the same manner as other quadrupeds. 

THE LONO-TAILED MANIS**, AND THE SHORT-TAILED 

MANIst. 

The scales with which the bodies of these extraordi- 
nary creatures are covered, are not attached to the skin 
by their whole under surface, but only by their lower 
extremity; and thus, like the quills of the porcu^une, 
they are moveable at pleasure. When exasperated, the 
animals erect them; and when attacked, they roll them- 
selves into a ball, and present to their enemy a surface 
armed on every side. The scales are sharp at the points^ 
and of a substance so hard, that, on collision, they will 
strike fire like flint. 

To escape from their foes by swiftness of foot would 
be utterly impracticable ; and their Creator has not en- 
dowed them with powers for offensive resistance ; but, 



* See Plate vil Fig. 1. 

Descbiftiok. This animal is very long and slender. It 
sometimes measures nearly five feet in'lenfftn, from the tip of 
its nose to the extremity of the tail. All the upper parts of 
its body and tail are covered with broad, but sharp-pointed 
scales, of a deep brown colour, with a glossy or polished surtiice. 
The under parts are clad with hair. On each of the feet there 
are four toes. 

S T N o N V MS . Manis tetradacty la. Linnceus Le Phantagin. 

iSic^bn.— -Fhantagen, in India. — Shaw's Gen. ZooL PI. 55. 

■f Description. The short-tailed Manis is much thicker 
in proportion to its length than the last species : the tail also 
is considerably shorter ; and on each of the feet there are five 
toes. This animal sometimes grows to the length of six feet 
and upwards. 

Stmontms. Manis pentadactyla. Linnams. — Le Pangolin. 
JBtf^bn.— Pangulling, in Jsivsu'-SIiaw's Gen. Zooh PI. 56. 
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when they thus act on the defensive, no animal whatever 
is able to overcome them. The tiger and panther may 
tread upon, may roll them about, and attempt to devour 
them; but all their efforts are vain, and where they 
expected an easy prey^ they find only weapons which 
wound them in every attempt to obtain it. Of all the 
quadrupeds^ without excepting even the porcupine, the 
armour of the Manis is the strongest^ and at the same 
time the most offensive. 

The mode in which these animals feed, is similar to 
that of the Ant-eaters. Their tongue, which is long, 
cylindrical, and covered with a viscous fluid, is the in- 
strument by which their subsistence is derived. They 
lie down in places frequented by insects ; and, extend- 
ing their tongue upon the ground, the insects are at- 
tracted by the moisture, and eagerly run upon it in great 
numbers. When the animal finds that it is sufficiently 
covered, he suddenly withdraws it and swallows las 

Both the species of Manis are natives of Africa and 
the East. Indies. The Negroes eat their flesh, which is 
white, and considered by them as delicate food. The 
scales are used for various purposes. 



OF THE ARMADILLO TRIBE*. 

Instead of hair, the body of the Armadillo is covered 
with a kind of plate armour. And as, in its structure, 
the Manis reminds us of the lizards, so the shell with 
which the Armadillo is clad, presents us with at least a 
distant resemblance of the tortoise. These are inof- 
fensive animals. They are natives almost exclusively 
of the New Continent : they live in burrows or holes 



* These animals are destitute both of cutting and canuie 
teeth; but they have several grinders. They are distinguished , 
from each other by the number of flexible bands of whi3i theor 
shell is composed. 
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which they form in the ground; and feed on roots, fruit, 
vegetables, and insects. 



THE THREE-BANDED ARMADILLO '^^ 

When the Armadillo is in danger of being attacked 
by its enemies, it rolls itself up in the manner of the 
bedge-hog, withdrawing its head, tail, and legs ; and, 
except its nose, leaving nothing but the shell in view. 
In this position it sometimes resembles a large ball, 
flattened at the sides ; and, thus defended, it continues 
till the danger is past, and frequently for a long time 
afterwards. If the animal happen to be near a precipice, 
it will sometimes roll itself over; and in this case, says 
Molina, in his natural history of Chili, it generally falls 
to the bottom unhurt. 

These creatures, like swine, root up the earth in search 
of food. They live in burrows, which they dig in the 
ground, and which they seldom quit, except during the 
night. Although they are natives of the hot climates 
of America, they will Wye in temperate regions. M. de 
BufiTon saw one in Languedoc, which was fed in the 
house, and went about every where without doing any 
mischief. 

The Armadillos walk quickly, but they can neither 



• See Plate x. Fig, 3, 

Description. The Three-banded Armadillo is about 
twelve inches long, and eight broad, exclusive of the tail, 
which is two inches in length. The body is nearly covered 
with a shell: this, on the shoulders and rump, consists of five 
cornered pieces, very regularly arranged ; and round the body 
are three belts of shell, composed of square or oblong pieces, 
having on each several scales of a yellowish white colour. All 
the pieces of this armour are connected by a membrane, like 
the joints in the tail of a lobster; and they slide so easily over 
each other, as to allow of free motion to the Umbs. 

Sykonyms. Dasypus Tricinctus. L««n«eiw.— Tatou, or 
Armadillo. Red, exper, — Tatu apara. Marcgrave.-^Tl^Xu* 
^1^.— Apara. Kerr.^^Sfiaw^s Gen, ZooL PL 57* 
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leap, run, nor clhnb into trees; so tbat they cannot 
escape those who pursue them. In case of pnrsoit, they 
have seldom any resource except to hide themselves in 
their holes; but, if these be at too great a distance^ 
they dig a hole before they are overtaken. And such 
is the strength of their snout and the daws of their 
fore-feet, that in a few moments they are able to con- 
ceal themselves. Sometimes, however, before tfaey 
can become quite concealed, they are caught by the 
tail ; and then they resist so powerfully, that the taU 
often breaks short off, and is left in the hands of the 
pursuers. To avoid this the hunter has recourse to 
artifice; and, by tickling the animal with a stick, it 
loses its hold, and suffers itself to be taken without fur- 
ther trouble. When caught, the Armadillo rolls itself 
into a ball, and will not again extend itself unless placed 
near the fire. 

These animals are hunted with small dogs, which are 
trained by the Indians for this purpose. The hunters 
know when they are concealed in their holes, by the 
number of flies which then hover round; and their 
usual mode of forcing them out is by smoking the bar- 
rows, or pouring in water. If they begin to dig, the 
animal digs also; and, by throwing the earth behind it, 
so effectually closes up the hole, that the smoke cannot 
penetrate. 

The females of this species are very prolific. They 
breed three or four times in the year, and produce 
several young ones at a birth. The Indians are ex- 
tremely partial to the flesh of Armadillos as food ; and 
they apply the shells to various uses. Chiefly, how- 
ever, they paint them of different colours, and make 
them into baskets, boxes, and other small utensils. 

THE RHINOCEROS TRIBE. 

We now come to a race of animals of huge size and 
bulk, inhabitants only of tropical climates. They are 
dull and sluggish in their manners; but in their dispo- 
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sitian, tliey are in general inoffensive and peaceable. 
They liave on ilie nose a solid, conical liorn, not fiseil 
in the bone: this is never shed, but remains during 
life. Their skin is tuberculated and exceedingly hard, 
but on the under pans of ihe body it is aufiicienily 
leader to be cut [hrough with a knife. The general 
iDternal structure of these anituals corTes^ionds with 
what is observed in the horse. 



THE SINOLE-HORNED OR COHUOK Kl 

The Single-horned Rhinoceros is not exceeded in 
size by any land animal except ihe elephant, and in 
Etrenglh and power he gives place to none. His nose is 
armed with a Ibrmidable weapon, a hard and solid horn, 
sometimes more than three feet in length, and, at the 
base, eighteen inches in circumference; and with this he 
is able to defend himself against tlie attack of every 
ferocious animal. 

Tbe body of ihe Rhinoceros is defended by a skin so 
hard as to be impenetrable, except in the under pans, 
by either a knife or spear. It is said, that, even lo aboot 
a fuU-grown Rhinoceros of advanced age, it is necessary 



• Sec Plate a. Fig. 1. 
OxicHiPTioK. The lenatb of the Rhinoceros is u«uall,v 
about twekve feet, and this is also nearly the ^rtb oi' his tnHlv. 
The skin, which is of a liUckish colour, is disposed, about tie 
' ' ' larirc plaits or folds. A fiild of the same kind passes 
boulders Lo the fure-lef^si and another from the hind 
e sliin is naked, rousk, and 
_ _ _. _.. . , r krge callous granuTalions. 

Between the fulds, and under the belly, it is soft, and of alijjht 
rose-colour. The ears are moderately larce, upright, and 
pointed. The eyes are small, and so situated that the animal 
cm only see ivliat is nearly in a direct line before him. 

The KhinoceruB is a native ol India, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
and several ports of Ethiopia. 

SvHowHi. Khinoceros unicornis. Linmau. — Rhinoceros. 
Bi,^, Pcvnmt, lK.—Shaa'i Cm. Zod. Pi. 00.— Bm. Quad, 
p. 175. 
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to use iron ballets, as those of lead are sonietinies flat- 
tened by striking against the skin. 

The upper lip of this animal answers, in some mea- 
sure, the same purpose as the trunk of the elephant. ■ It 
protrudes over the lower one in the form of a lengthened 
tip; and, being extremely pliable, is used in catching 
hold of the branches of trees and shrubs, and delivering 
them into the mouth. 

Although the Rhinoceros is generally of a quiet and 
inoffensive disposition, yet when this animal is attacked 
or provoked he becomes extremely dangerous ; and he 
is sometimes subject to paroxyms of fury, which nothing 
can assuage. 

In the year 1743, a Rhinoceros was brought from 
Bengal into Europe. He was at this time only two 
years old, and the expense of his food and journey 
amounted to nearly 1000/. sterling. He had every day, 
at three meals, seven pounds weight of rice, mixed with 
three poOnds of sugar ; besides hay and green plants: he 
also drank large quantities of water. In his disposition 
he was sufficiently peaceable, readily permitting all 
parts of his body to be touched. When he was hungry, 
or was struck by any person, he became mischievous, 
and nothing would appease him but food. 

Another of these animals, which was brought from 
Atcham, in the dominions of the king of Ava, was ex- 
hibited at Paris in the year 1748. He was tame, gentle, 
and even caressing ; was fed principally on hay and 
corn, and was much delighted with sharp or prickly 
plants, and the thorny branches of trees. The attend- 
ants frequently gave him branches that had sharp and 
strong thorns on them ; but he bent and broke them in 
his mouth without seeming to be in the least incom- 
moded. It is true they sometimes drew blood from the 
mouth and tongue; " but that," says Father le Coropte, 
who' gives us the description, " might even render them 
the more palatable, and these little wounds might serve 
only to cause a sensation on the palate similar to that 
excited by salt, pepper, or mustard on ours." 
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All an equivalent for a very dull sight, the Rhinoceros 
baa a most acute and attentive ear. He has also the 
power of running with great swiftness ; and, from his 
enormous strength and his impenetrable covering, he is 
capable of rushing with resistless violence through the 
wobds ; the smaller trees bending like twigs as he passes 
them. In his general habits and manner of feeding the 
Rhinoceros resembles the elephant : he resides in cool, 
sequestered spots, near waters, and in shady woods. 
Like the hog, he delights in occasionally wallowing in 
the mire. 

The flesh of this animal is an article of food in some 
parts of Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra. The skin, flesh, 
hoofe, teeth, and even the dung, are each used medi- 
cinally. The horn, when cut through the middle, is 
said to exhibit, on each side, the rude figure of a man; 
the outlines being marked by small v/hite strokes. 
Many of the Indian princes drink out of cups made of 
this horn; erroneously imagining that, when these hold 
any poisonous draught, the liquor will ferment till it 
runs quite over the top. Martial informs us, that the 
Roman ladies of fashion used these horns in the baths, 
to hold their essence-bottles and oils. The Javanese 
make shields of the skin. 

The only three animals of this species that have been 
brought into England during the last half century, were 
all purchased for the exhibition-rooms at Exeter 'Change. 
One of them, of which the skin is still preserved, came 
from Laknaor, in the East Indies, and, in 1790, was 
brought in the Melville Castle East Indiaman, as a pre- 
sent to Mr. Dundas. This gentleman, however, not 
vnshing to have the trouble of keeping him, gave the 
animal away; and not long afterwards, he was pur- 
chased by Mr. Pidcock, of Exeter 'Change, for the sum 
of 700Z. This animal exhibited no symptoms of a fero- 
cious propensity, and would even allow himself to be 
patted on the back and sides by strangers. His docility 
was about equal to that of a tolerably tractable pig: he 
would obey the orders of his keeper^ to walk about the 

G 2 
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room, and exhibit himself to the numerous spectators 
who came to visit him. He usually ate, every day, 
twenty-eight pounds weight of clover, besides about 
the same weight of ship-biscuit, and a great quantity of 
greens. This food was invariably seized in his long and 
projecting upper lip, and by it was conveyed into his 
mouth. He was allowed also five pails of water twice 
or thrice a day ; and he was fond of sweet wines, of 
which he would often drink three or four bottles in the 
course of a few hours. His voice was not much unlike 
the bleating of a calf. This was usually exerted when 
he observed any person with fruit, or other favourite 
food in his hand; and in such cases, it seems to have 
been a mark of his anxiety to have food given him. 

In the month of October, 179S, as this Rhinoceros 
was one day rising up very suddenly, he dislocated the 
joint of his right fore-kg. This accident brought on an 
inflammation, which, about nine months afterwards, 
occasioned his death. It is a singular fact, that in the 
first attempts that were made to recover the animal, the 
incisions which were formed through his thick and 
tough hide, were invariably found to be healed in the 
course of twenty-four hours. He died in a caravan, at 
Corsham, near Portsmouth. 

The second Rhinoceros that was at Exeter 'Change 
was considerably smaller than this, and was likewise a 
male. It was brought over about the year 1799, and 
lived not more than twelve months afterwards. An 
agent of the Emperor of Germany purchased it of Mr. 
Pidcock for 1000/.; but it died in a stable-yard in 
Drury-Lane, after the purchaser had been in possession 
of it about two months. 

The third of these animals I saw at Exeter 'Change in 
the month of October, 1810. It was kept somewhat 
more than four years afterwards^ and then sold to rq 
innkeeper of Ghent, for exhibition on the continent. 

The females of this species produce only a singly 
young-one at a birth. 
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tHE TWO- HORNED RHINOCEROS*. 

In their habits and manner of feeding, these animals 
difier but little from the Single-horned Rhinoceros. 
M. Le Vaillant informs us that whenever they are at 
rest they place themselves in the direction of the wind, 
with their noses towards it, in order to discover by the 
smell the approach of any enemies. From time to time 
they move their heads round to look behind them, and 
to be assured that they are safe on all sides ; but they 
soon return to their former position. When they are 
irritated, they tear up the ground with their horns; 
throwing the earth and stones furiously, and to a vast 
distance, over their heads. 

The description which has been given by Mr. Bruce 
of the habits of the Two-horned Rhinoceros is deserving 
of particular notice. He informs us that ** besides the 
trees that are capable of most resistance, there are, in 
the vast forests within the rains, trees of a softer con- 
sistence, and of succulent quality, which seem to be 
destined for the principal food of this animal. For the 
purpose of gaining the highest branches of these, his 
Upper lip is capable of being lengthened out so as to in- 
crease his power of laying hold with it, in the same man- 
ner as the elephant does with his trunk. With this lip, 
aod the assistance of his tongue, he pulls down the 
upper branches, which have most leaves, and these he 

^^— ^^"^^^^^^^^ ■ !■ I ■ ■ ■ I ■ II W ■ »■ ■■■■!■■ ■ ■ ■ I ^^^,^ — ^— ^ 

* Description'. This species differs from the last, prin- 
cipally in the appearance of its akin ; which, instead of vast and 
regularly-marked armour.like folds, has merely a slight wrinkle 
across the shoulders, and on the hinder parts, and a few fainter ■ 
wrinkles on the sides: so that, in comparison with the Common 
Rhinoceros, it appears almost smooth. What, however, con- 
stitutes the chief^ distinction, is the nose being furnished with 
two horns, one of which is smaller than the other, and situated 
above it These horns are loose when the animal is in a qui- 
escent state, but become fixed and immovable when it is en- 
raged. Shaw. L 202. 

SVNOKVMS. Rhinoceros bicomis. Linneeut. — Sfiaw^s Gen. 
Zpol* PI* QX^ from Bruce Bew. Quad, p. 179. 
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devours first. Having stripped the tree of its branches, 
he does not immediately abandon it ; but, placing his 
spout as low in the trunk as he finds his horns will enter, 
he rips up the body of the tree^ and reduces it to thin 
pieces like so many laths ; and, when he has thus pre- 
pared it, he embraces as much of it as possible in his 
monstrous jaws, and twists it round with as much ease 
as an ox would do a root of celery, or any small plant. 

When pursued, and in fear, he moves with astonishing 
swiftness^ considering his size, the apparent unwieldi- 
ness of his body, his great weight before, and the short- 
ness of his legs. It is not^ however, true that, in a 
plain, his pace is more rapid than that of a horse; for 
Mr. Bruce has often passed these animals with ease, and 
seen other persons worse mounted than himself, do the 
same ; but by his cunning he is often able to elude pur- 
suit. He makes constantly from wood to wood, and 
forces himself into the thickest parts of the forest. The 
trees that are dead or dry, are broken down, as if with 
a cannon-shot, and fall behind and on each side of him, 
in all directions. Others that are more pliable, greener, 
or fuller of sap, are bent back by his weight, and by the 
velocity of his motions. And, after he has passed, they 
restore themselves, like a green branch, to their naturcJ 
position, and often sweep the incautious pursuer and his 
horse from the ground, and dash them in pieces against 
the surrounding trees. 

The eyes of the Rhinoceros are very small ; he seldom 
turns his head, and therefore sees nothing but what is 
before him *, It is to this that he owes his death, and 
he never escapes if there be so much plain as to enable 
the horses of the hunters to get before him. His pride 
and fury then make him lay aside all thoughts of 
escaping, except by victory over his enemy. He stands 
for a moment at bay : then, at a start, runs straight for^- 
ward at the horse which is nearest to him. The rider 



* The account of Mr. Bruce dlflfers, in this particular, fromr 
that of M. Le Vaillant, before quoted. 
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easily avoids the attack by taming short to one side. 
This is the fatal instant : a naked man, who is mounted 
behind the principal horseman, drops off the horse, and, 
vnseen by the Rhinoceros, gives him, with a sword, a 
stroke across the tendon of the heel, which renders him 
indipable either of flight or resistance. 

Those animals frequent wet and marshy situations ; 
but large, fierce, and strong as they are, they suffer great 
torment from an apparently contemptible adversary. 
This is a fl.y, (probably of the Linncan genus asirus^) 
which is bred in the black earth of the marshes in 
Abiyssinia. It persecutes the Rhinoceros so unremit- 
tingly, that it would in a short time subdue him, but for 
a! sftrAtagem which he practises for his preservation. In 
the .night,: when the fly is at rest, the huge animal 
diooses t ecHiVenient place, where, rolling in the mud, 
hiR clothes himself in a kind of case, which defends him 
•gaiiMt :his adversary the following day : the wrinkles 
wi plaits of his skin serve to keep this muddy plabter 
IriH upon 'every part of his body, except the hips, shoul-* 
ler4> and legs. . Here it cracks and falls off^ by his 
iQOtipn, and leaves him exposed, in those parts, to the 
attacks of the fly. The itching and pain which follow, 
oecasion him to rub himself with great violence against 
the. roughest trees he can find. ^. 

-■ The skin :of this Rhinoceros is not so hard or impene- 
trable as that of the last species.. In his. wild state he 
il often slain by javelins thrown from the hand; some of 
which enter his body to a great depth. A musket-shot 
will go through him unless interrupted by a bone; and 
ibe inhabitants of Shangalla kill these animals by the 
fjumaiest arrows that ever were used, and afterwards 
euilbim to pieces with the very worst of knives* 

In order to aflTord some idea of the enormous strength 
of this Rhinoceros, I shall quote Mr. Bruce's account of 
the hunting of this animal in Abyssinia. " We were on 
horseback (says this gentleman) by dawn of day, in 
sea^di of the Rhinoceros, many of which we had heard 
jplaking a very deep groan and cry as the morning ap- 
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proached. Several of the Agageers^ or hunters, then 
joined us ; and after we had searched about an hour in 
the very thickest part of the wood, a Rhinoceros rushed 
out with great violence, and crossed the plain towards 
a wood of canes that was about two miles distant. 
But though he ran, or rather trotted, with surprising 
speed, considering his bulk, he was^ in a short time, 
transfixed with thirty or forty javelins. This attack 
so confounded him, that he left his purpose of going to 
the wood, and ran into a deep hole, or ravine, without 
outlet, breaking above a dozen of the javelins as he 
entered. Here we thought he was caught as in a trap^ 
for he had scarcely room to turn ; and a servant, who 
had a gun, standing directly over him, fired at his head, 
and the animal fell immediately, to all appearance dead. 
All those on foot now jumped in with their knives to 
cut him up ; but they had scarcely begun, when the anir 
mal recovered so far as to rise upon his knees : happy 
then was the man that escaped first ; and had not one of 
the Agageers, who was himself engaged in the ravinei 
cut the sinew of the hind leg as he was retreating, there 
would have been a very sorrowful account of the foot- 
hunters that day.'* 

It is a remarkable fact, that the cavity which contain- 
ed the brain of one of these huge animals, was so small 
as to be only six inches long and four deep ; and, being 
filled with peas, was found to contain barely a quart: 
while a human skull, measured at the same time, took 
above two quarts to fill it. 

The Hottentots, and even some of the colonists of the 
Cape of Good Hope, set a high value on the dried blood 
of the Rhinoceros. They ascribe to it great virtues in 
the cure of many disorders of the body. The flesh is 
eatable, but it is full of sinews. 

THE ELEPHANT TRIBE. 

These animals have no front teeth in either jaw ; but 
from the upper jaw there proceed two long tusks, whicby 
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in a state of nature, are chiefly employed in tearing up 
trees for food, and as weapons of defence against their 
enemies. They have a long, cartilaginous, prehensile 
trunk, which is capable of laying hold even of the most 
minute substances. Their body is thinly scattered over 
with hairs. No more than one species has hitherto been 
ascertained. 



THE ELEPHANT*. 

There is scarcely any animal in the creation that has, 
at different times, occupied so much the attention of 
mankind as the elephant. Formed in a peculiar manner 
for the service of man in the hot climates, he is endowed 
with every requisite to usefulness. He is strong, active, 
and laborious ; and such are his mildness and sagacity, 
that he can be trained to almost any service which a 
brute is capable of performing. 

Elephants are found wild, and generally in large 
troops, in the shady woods of Asia and Africa. They 
feed on vegetables, on the young shoots of trees, on 
grain, and fruit; and they are probably the longest 
lived of any quadrupeds ; for they sometimes attain the 
^eat age of a hundred or a hundred and twenty years. 



• See Plate iii. Fig. 2. 

DzscRiPTioK. The Elephant is undoubtedly the largest 
of all terrestrial animals. It sometimes attains the heigiit uf 
twelve feet ; though its more general height seems to lie from 
nine to ten feet. The skin is usually of a deep ash-colour. 
The tusks in a full-grown male Elephant sometimes extend 
ten feet from the sockets; but those of the females are sliort. 
The eyes are extremely small, and the ears large and pandu- 
lous. The head is large, the hack much arched, the legs ex- 
tremely thick, and the feet divided into, or rather edged with, 
live rounded hoofs. The tail is terminated by a few scattered 
and very thick black hairs. The teats of the females are two, 
seated at a small distance behind the fore-legs. 

SvMOXYMS. Elephas Maximus. Linmeiis, — L'Elephant. 
Biiffbn. — Shawns Gen. ZooL PL 63, C4: the latter from Bajlm — 
£ev» Quad, p. 186. 

q5 
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This circumstance alone would induce us to suppose} 
that they could not be very prolific, as in such case the 
countries which they inhabit would soon be overstocked, 
and consequently devastated by them. The females 
seldom produce more than a single young-one at a 
birth. This, when first bom, is about the size of a large 
dog; and it does not attain its full growth until it is 
sixteen or eighteen years old. 

In the structure of the Elephant, the most singular 
organ is the trunk or proboscis. This, which is an ex- 
tension of the canals of the nose, is very long, composed 
of a great number of cartilaginous rings, and divided in 
the inside through its whole length. At tlie lower end 
it is furnished with a kind of moveable finger; and it is 
so strong as to be capable of breaking off large branches 
from trees. Through this the animal smells and 
breathes ; and by means of it, he conveys food to bk 
mouth. The sense of smelling the elephant enjoys in 
such perfection, that if several people be standing 
around him, he will discover food in the pocket of any 
one present, and take it out by his proboscis with great 
dexterity. With this he can untie the knots of ropes, 
and dpen and shut gates by turning the keys or pushing 
back the bolts, and pick up even the smallest bodies 
from the ground. It is, in short, one of the most use- 
ful and extraordinary instruments that the wisdom of 
Providence has bestowed on any species of animal. 
' The disposition of these animals is gentle;: and their 
manners are social^ for they are seldom seen wandering 
alone. They generally march in troops, the oldest 
keeping foremost, and the next in age bringing up the 
rear. The young and the feeble occupy the middle. 
The mothers carry their young ones firmly embraced in 
their trunks. They do not, however, observe this order^ 
except in perilous marcl^es, when they are desiroas of 
pasturing on cultivated fields. In the deserts and 
forests, they travel with less caution, but without sepa- 
rating so far as to exceed the possibility of receiving 
assistance from one another. 
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- Tbe wild Elephants of Ceylon live in troops or fami- 
lies, distinct from all others, and seem to avoid the 
strange herds with particular care. When a family 
removes from place to place, the largest-tusked males 
place themselves at the head, and if they come to a 
nver, they are the first to pass it. On arriving at the 
opposite bank^ they try whether the landing-place is 
good : if it be, they give a signal with their trunk, when 
another division of the old Elephants swim over: the 
ybung then follow, holding one another by locking their 
tronks together ; and the rest of the old ones bring up 
the rear. 

- The modes of taking this animal, and rendering it 
submissive to human authority, merit particular atten- 
tion. At Tepura, in the East Indies, when the inhabit- 
sUits are desirous of securing the wild male ElephantSi 
diey do it by means of Koomkees, or female Elephants, 
trained for the purpose. As the hunters know the places 
where the Elephants come out to feed, they advance 
toivards them in the evening with four Koomkees. 
When the nights are dark, the objects of pursuit are 
disoovered by the noise they make in cleaning their 
food, which they do by whisking and striking it against 
their fore-legs. 

. As soon as the hunters have determined on the animal 
they mean to secure, three of the Koomkees are con- 
ducted silently and slowly, at a little distance from each 
otber,^ nearly to the place where he is feeding. The 
Koomkees advance cautiously, feeding as they go along. 
When the male perceives them approaching^ if he takes 
the alarm, and is viciously inclined, he beats the ground 
with his trunk, and makes a noise, showing evident 
marks of displeasure. This, however, is not often the 
case : he generally allows them to approach, and some- 
times even advances to meet them. 

The drivers now conduct two of the females, one on 
each side of him : these close themselves gently against 
his neck and shoulders ; the third female then comes 
up, and places herself across his tail. In this situation. 
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far from suspecting any design against his libei'ty, tie he* 
gins to toy with the females, and caresses them with hi^ 
trunk. While thus engaged, the fourth female i» 
brought near, attended by proper assistants, who im- 
mediately get under the body of the animal, and pat a 
slight rope round his hind legs. If he take no notice of 
this slight confinement, the hunters proceed to tie his 
legs with a stronger rope; which is passed alteniately» 
by means of a forked stick, and a kind of hook, 
from one leg to the other, in the fof m of a figure of 8. 
Six or eight of these ropes are generally employed one 
above another; and they are fastened at their inter** 
sections by another rope, that is made to pass perpen* 
dicularly up and down. A strong cable, with a running 
noose, is next put round each hind leg, above the other 
ropes; and afterwards six or eight ropes are crossed 
from leg to leg above the cable. The fixing of these 
ropes usually occupies about twenty minutes, during 
which time the utmost silence is observed* 

When thus secured, the animal is left to himself, the 
Koomkees retiring to a little distance. He attempts to 
follow them, but finding his legs tied, and becoming 
sensible of the danger of his situation, he immediately 
retreats towards ths jungle. The drivers, mounted on 
tame Elephants, and accompanied by several persons, 
who till this time have been kept out of sight, foUow 
him at a little distance; and as soon as he passes near 
a tree sufficiently stout to hold him, they make a few 
turns, round the trunk of the trees, with the long 
cables which trailed behind him. His progress being 
thus stopped, he becomes furious^ and exerts his utmost 
efforts to disengage himself. The Koomkees dare not 
now approach him ; and, in his fury, he falls down on 
the earth, and tears it up with his tusks. When he has 
exhausted himself, the Koomkees are again brought 
near and take their former positions. After getting 
him nearer the .tree, the people carry the ends of the 
long cables two or three times round it, so as to pre* 
vent the possibility of his escape. His fore legs are now 
tied in the same manner as his hind legs were. The 
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tsables are made fast, one on each side, to trees or stakes 
driven deep into the earth ; and he is subsequently fast- 
ened, by means of other ropeS) to two Koomkees, one 
on each side. 

Every thing being now ready, and a passage being 
cleared from the jungle, all the ropes, except one, are 
taken from his legs. The Koomkees pull him forward ; 
sometimes, however^ not without much struggling and 
violence on his part. When brought to his proper sta- 
tion, and made fast, he is treated with a mixture of 
severity and gentleness; and^ generally, in a few 
months he becomes tractable, and appears perfectly 
reconciled to his fate. It seems somowhat extraordi- 
nary, that though the animal uses his utmost force to 
disengage himself when taken, and would kill any per- 
son who came within his reach, yet he seldom attempts 
to injure the females that have ensnared him ; but, on 
the contrary, seems, as it were, consoled by them for the 
loss of his liberty. 

The mode of securing a herd of wild Elephants is 
very different from that adopted in taking a single male, 
and the process is much more tedious. 

When a herd of these animals, which generally con- 
sists of from forty to a hundred, is discovered, about 
five hundred people are employed to surround it. By 
means of fire and noises, they, in the course of some 
days, are able to drive them to the place where they are 
to be secured. This is called the Kedda. It consists 
of three enclosures, communicating with each other by 
means of narrow openings or gateways. The outer one 
is the largest, the middle generally the next in size, and 
the third or furthermost the smallest. When the ani- 
mals arrive near the first enclosure, (the palisadoes 
and two gates of which are as much as possible dis- 
guised by branches of trees and bamboos being stuck 
in the ground, in order to have the appearance of a 
natural jungle,) great difficulty attends the business of 
getting them in. The leader always suspects some 
snare^ and it is not without the utmost hesitation that 
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be passes ; but as soon as he enters, all the rest follow. 
Fires are now lighted round: the greatest part of the 
enclosure, particularly at the entrance, and loud and 
discordant noises are made for the purpose of urging 
them on to the next enclosure. The Elephants find 
themselves entrapped, and discovering no opening ex- 
cept the entrance to the next enclosure, they at length 
pass it. The gate is instantly shut upon them, fires are 
lighted, and discordant noises are made as before, till 
they have passed through another gateway into the last 
enclosure, where they are secured in a similar manner. 
Being now completely surrounded, and perceiving no 
outlet through ^ich they can escape, they appear des- 
perate, and, in their fury, advance frequently to the 
surrounding ditch, in order to break down the palisade, 
inflating their trunks, and screaming out aloud: but 
wherever they make an attack, they are opposed by 
lighted fires, and by the noise and triumphant shouts of 
the hunters. The ditch is then filled with water ; and, 
after a while, they have recourse to it in order to quiench 
their thirst and cool themselves, which they do by draw- 
ing the water into their trunks, and then squirting it 
over every |wirt of their bodies. 

When the Elephants have continued in the enclosure 
a few days, where they are regularly, though scantily, 
fed from a scaffold on the outside, the door of the 
Roomee (an outlet about sixty feet long and veiy nar- 
row) is opened, and one of the Elephants is enticed to 
enter by having food thrown before it*. When the ani- 
mal has advanced, the gate is shut and well secured on 
both sides. Finding his retreat now cut off, and the 
place so narrow that he cannot turn himself, he pro- 
ceeds, and exerts his utmost efforts to break down the 



* In many places this mode is not adopted ; but as soon as 
the herd has been surrounded by a strong palisade, Koomkees 
are sent in with proper people, who tie them on the spot, in 
'^ manner we have mentioned respecting the single male 
xUepbonts. 
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iMrs in front of him, running against them, screaming 
and roaring most violently, and battering them, like a 
ram, by repeated blows with his head, retreating and 
advancing with the utmost fury. In his rage he even 
rises, and leaps upon the bars with his fore-feet, striv- 
ing to break them down with his weight* When he 
becomes fatigued with these exertions, ropes are, by 
degrees, put round him ; and he is secured in a manner 
nearly similar to that adopted in taking the single 
males; and thus, in succession, they are all secured. 

The Elephants are now separated, and each is given 
into the care of a keeper, who is appointed to attend 
and instruct him. Under this man there are three or 
IbttT others, who assist in supplying food and water till 
the animal becomes sufficiently tractable to feed him- 
self. In a few days the keeper advances cautiously to 
the side of the Elephant, and strokes and pats him with 
bis hand, at the same time speaking to him in a sooth- 
ing voice ; and after a little while, the beast begins to 
know the keeper and obey his commands. By degrees 
the latter becomes familiar, and at length mounts upon 
the animal's back, from one of the tame Elephants* He 
gradually increases the intimacy, as th6 animal becomeii 
snore tame, till at last he is permitted to seat himself on 
his neck, from which place he is afterwards to regulate 
and direct all his motibns. In five or six weeks the 
Elephant becomes obedient to his keeper ; his fetters 
are by degrees taken off; and generally in about six 
months he will suffer himself to be conducted from 
place to place, with as much complacency as if he' had 
been long subdued. Care, however, is taken not to let 
him approach his former haunts^ lest a recollection of 
them should induce him to attempt to recover his 
liberty; for it is generally believed that, if an Elephant 
escape, after having been in bondage, it is not possible, 
by any art, again to entrap him. The following in- 
stances^ recorded in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1799, will, however, prove that this is not the factt— ^' 

A femaJo Elephant was first taken in the year 1765, 
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and two years was afterwards suffered to escape into the 
woods. She was retaken ; but broke loose in a stormy 
night, and again escaped. In 1782, more than ten yeara- 
after her second escape, she was driven by the Elephant- 
hunters belonging to Mr. Leeke, of Longford-hall, in 
Shropshire, into an enclosure in which Elephants are 
secured ; and the day following, when Mr. Leeke went 
to see the herd that had been taken, this Elephant was 
pointed out to him by the hunters, whe well recollected 
her. They frequently called to her by name ; to which 
she seemed to pay some attention, by immediately 
looking towards them when it was repeated ; nor did 
she appear like the wild Elephants, who were constant- 
ly running about the enclosure in a rage, but seemed 
perfectly reconciled to her situation. 

For eighteen days, she never approached near enough 
to the outlet to be secured. Mr. Lceke^ at length, went 
himself, when there were only this Elephant, another 
female, and eight young ones remaining in the en- 
closure. After the other female had been secured, the 
hunters were ordered to call on this animal by name. 
She immediately came to the side of the ditch, within 
tlie enclosure ; and some of the drivers were desired to 
carry in a plantain tree. She not only took the leaves 
of this from their hands with her trunk, but she opened 
her mouth for them to put a leaf into it ; which they 
did, at the same time stroking and caressing her, and 
calling to her by name. One of the trained Elephants 
was now ordered to be brought to her, and the driver 
was told to take her by the ear, and order her to lie 
down. At first she retired to a distance, seeming 
angry : but, when the drivers, who were on foot, called 
to her, she immediately came and allowed them to 
stroke and caress her as before; and, a few minutes 
afterwards, she permitted the trained Elephants to be 
familiar with her. A driver from one of these then 
fastened a rope round her body, and jumped on her 
back: this, at the moment, she did not like, but she was 
crOon reconciled to it, A small cord was then placed 
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rouDd her neck, for the driver to put his feet in ; who, 
seating himself in the usual manner, drove her about 
the enclosure, in the same manner as any of the tame 
Elephants. 

In June, 1787, a male Elephant, taken the year 
before, was travelling, in company with some others, 
towards Chittigong, laden with baggage ; and having 
come upon a Tiger's track, he took fright and ran off 
into the woods, in spite of all the efforts of his driver. 
On entering the wood, the driver saved himself by 
springing from the animal and clinging to the branch 
<^a tree under which he was passing; and the Elephant 
escaped. 

Eighteen months after this, when a herd of Elephants 
had been taken, and had remained several days in the 
enclosure, one of the drivers, attentively viewing a male 
Elephant, declared he resembled the animal that had 
run away. This excited the curiosity of every one to 
go and look at him ; but, when any person came near, 
the animal struck at him with his trunks and in every 
respect appeared as wild and outrageous as any of the 
other Elephants. An old hunter at length coming up 
an4 examining him, declared that he was the very 
Elephant that had made his escape. Confident of this, 
be boldly rode up to him on a tame Elephant, and or- 
dered him to lie down, pulling him, at the same time, 
by the ear. The animal seemed taken by surprise, and 
instantly obeyed the word of command. 

A female Elephant, belonging to a gentleman at 
Calcutta, being ordered from the upper country to 
Chotygon6, broke loose from her keeper, and was lost 
in the woods. The excuses which the keeper made 
were not admitted. It was supposed that he had sold 
the Elephant ; his wife and family, therefore, were sold 
for slaves, and he was condemned to work upon the 
roads. About twelve years afterwards this man was 
ordered into the country, to assist in catching wild Ele- 
phants. He one day fancied that in a group which 
was before him, be saw bis long-lost Elephant. He* 
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was determined to go up to it; nor could the strongesi 
representations of the danger with which his rashness 
might be attended, dissuade him from his purpose* 
When he approached the animal, she knew him; and* 
giving him three salutes, by waving her trunk in the air, 
knelt down and received him on her back. She after-> 
wards assisted in securing the other Elephants, and 
likewise brought with her three young ones which she 
had produced during her absence. The keeper reco* 
vered his character; and, as a recompense for his 
sufferings and intrepidity, had an annuity settled on 
him for life. This Elephant was afterwards in the pos- 
session of Governor Hastings. 

These, and other instances that have occurred, clearly 
evince that Elephants have not the sagacity to avosid 
a snare into which they have, even more than once, 
fallen. 

The Elephant, when tamed, becomes the most gen* 
tie and obedient of all domestic . animals. He soon 
learns to comprehend signs, and even to understand tlis 
expression of sounds. He distinguishes the tonwof 
command, of anger, or of approbation; and regulates 
his actions accordingly* He receives the orders of bis 
keeper with attention, and executes them with prudence 
and eagerness, but without any degree of precipitadoni; 
for his movements are always measured, and his char 
racter seems to partake of the gravity of his bulk. He 
is easily taught to bend his knees for the accommodar« 
tion of those who mount him ; and to use his trunk for 
raising burdens, and to assist in loading hinpself, - He 
allows himself to be clothed, and is employed in draw4 
ing chariots, ploughs, and waggons. He draws steadily^ 
and never proves restive, unless insulted by improper 
chastisement. The man who conducts him generally 
rides on his- neck, and uses an iron rod, hooked at the 
end, or having there a kind of bodkin, with which he 

E ricks the head, or sides of the ears, in order to urge 
im forward or to turn him. But words are generally 
snfficient. 
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The Jomesitic Elephant performs inure work than 
perhaps six horses. He ia geuerally fed with rice, raw 
or boiled, and mixed vvilh water; and, to keep him in 
fidl vigour, he is said to require daily a hundred pounds 
neiglit of this food, besides fresh herbage to coo) him ; 
and he ought to be led to the water twice or thrice 
a-day for the purpose of bathing. He sucks up waier 
in his Irunk, carries it to his tnouih, drinks pari of it, 
and, by elevating his trunk, allows the remainder to 
run over every part of his body. His daily consump- 
tion of water, for drink, has been calculated at forty-five 

To give an idea of the labour which he performs,' it 
13 suSicient to remark, that all the tuns, Backs, and bales, 
transported from one place to another in India, are 
carried by Elephants ; that they carry burdens on their 
bodies, on their necks, and even in their mouths, by 
Jiving them the end of a rope, which they hold fast 
with their teeth; that, uniting sagacity to strength, they 
never break or injure any thing committed to their 
cbsrge; that, from the banks of the rivers, they put 
these bundles into boats without wetting them, layir^ 
them down gently, and arranging them where tbey 
ought to be placed; that, when disposed in the places 
where their masters direct, they try with their trunks 
whether the goods are properly stoned; and, if a tun or 
a cask roll, they go, of their own accord, in quest of 
stones to support and render it firm. 

M. PliiOipe was witness to the following facta: — 
He one day went to the river at Gna, near which place 
a great ship was building. Here was a large area, 
filled with beams for that purpose. Some men tied the 
ends of heavy beams with a rope. This was handed to 
an Elephant, who carried it to hia mouth, and, aftei* 
twisting it round his trunk, drew it, without any con- 
ductor, to the place where the ship was building. One 
of the Elephants sometimes drew beams so large, thai 
it would have required more than twenty men to move 
But what surprised this gentleman still more, 
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was^ that when other beams obstmcted the road, he de- 
▼ated the ends of his own beam, that it might run easily 
over those which lay in his way. 

Elephants not only obey the voice of their keeper 
when present; but some» even in his absence^ will per- 
fi>rm extraordinary tasks which have been previonaly 
explained to them. " 1 have seen two," says M. D*Ob- 
sonville, ** occupied in beating down a wall; which 
their Carnacs or keepers had desired, and had encoa- 
taged them to do by a promise of fruits and brandy. 
They combined their efforts; and doubling up their 
trunks, which were guarded from injury by leather, 
thrust them against the strongest part of the wall; and 
by reiterated shocks continued their efforts, carefully 
observing and following with their eyes the effects of 
the equilibrium : at last, wheikit was sufficiently loosen- 
ed, making one violent push, they suddenly drew back 
together, that they might not be wounded; and the 
whole came tumbling to the ground.*' 

At a certain season of the year, these animals are 
seized with a ferocity which renders them intractable, 
and formidable ; but in their ordinary state, the most, 
acute pains will not provoke them to injure those who 
have not offended them. A female Elephant, rendered 
furious by the wounds she had received, at the battle 
of Hambour, ran about the field making the most 
hideous cries. A soldier, notwithstanding the alarm of 
his comrades, was unable, perhaps on account of his 
wounds, to ffy. The Elephant approached, seemed 
afraid of trampling upon him, took him up with her 
trunk, placed him gently on his side, and continued her 
route. 

An incident, to which M. le Baron de Lauriston was 
witness, during one of the late wars in the East, forms 
another proof of the sensibility of the Elephant. This 
gentleman, from peculiar circumstances, was induced to 
go to Laknaor, at a tim^ when an epidemic distemper 
^aas making the grea^st ravages amongst the inhabi- 
t^ts. The principal road to the palace-gate was. 
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coTered with the sick and dying, extended on the 
ground, at the very moment when the nabob roust ne- 
cessarily pass. It appeared impossible for his Elephant 
to do otherwise than tread upon and crush many of 
these poor wretches, unless the prince would stop till 
the way could be cleared; but he was in haste, and 
such tenderness would have been unbecoming in a 
person of his importance. The Elephant, however, 
without appearing to slacken his pace, and without hav- 
ing received any command for that purpose, assisted 
them with his trunk, removed some, set others on their 
feet, and stepped over the rest with so much address 
and assiduity, that not one person was wounded. An 
Asiatic prince and his slaves were deaf to the cries of 
nature, while the heart of the beast relented : he, more 
worthy than his rider to elevate his front towards the 
heavens, heard and obeyed the calls of humanity. 

The following instance of the sagacity of these ani- 
mals was mentioned to Dr. Darwin, by some gentlemen 
of undoubted veracity, who had been much conversant 
with our Eastern settlements. The Elephants that are 
employed in carrying the baggage of our armies, are 
put each under the care of one of the natives of Indos- 
tan; and while this person and his wife go into the 
woods to collect leaves and branches of trees for his 
food, they fix him to the ground by a long chain, and 
frequently leave a child, yet unable to walk, under his 
protection ; and the intelligent animal not only defends 
it, but, as it creeps about, when it arrives near the ex- 
tremity of his chain, he wraps his trunk gently round 
its body, and brings it again into the centre of his 
circle. 

During one of the wars in India, many Frenchmen 
had an opportunity of observing one of the Elephants 
that had received a flesh-wound from a cannon-ball. 
After having been twice or thrice conducted to the hos- 
pital, where he extended himself to be dressed, he after- 
wards used to go alone. The surgeon did whatever 
be though) necescfary, and sometimes applied even firis 



to the woond. The |muii which the aniiBal mftrtd, 
often caused him to otter the most pbiBtife grouiB, jet 
he nerer espressei I mdj other token than that of giati- 
tnde, to the person who thos by momentavj tonnenis 
effedted his cure. 

In the last war, a young Elephant receiTcd a violent 
wound in its head, the pain of which rendered it so 
frantic and ungovernable, that it was found impowihle 
to persuade the animal to have the part dressed. When- 
e? er any one approached, it ran off with fiiry, and would 
suffer no person to come within several yarda of it. 
The man who had the care of this animal, at length hit 
upon a contrivance for securing it. By a few words 
and signs, he gave to its mother sufficient intelligence 
of what was wanted ; the sensible creature immediatdy 
seized her young one with her trunk, and held it firmly 
down, though groaning with agony, while the surgeon 
completely dressed the wound: and she continued to 
perform this service every day till the animal was per- 
fectly recovered. 

In India these animals were formerly employed in 
the launching of ships. An Elephant was directed to 
force a very large vessel into the water; but the wofk 
proved superior to his strength. His master, in a sar- 
castic tone, bade the keeper take away this lazy beast, 
and bring another. The poor animal instantly repeated 
his efforts^ fractured his skull, and died on the spot. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, a story is related 
of an Elephant having formed such an attachment fior a ' 
very young child, that he was never happy hut when 
the child was near him. The nurse frequently took it 
in its cradle, and placed it between his feet. This heat 
length became so much accustomed to, that he would 
never eat his food except it was present. When tbe 
child slept, he would drive off the flies with his probos- 
cis ; and when it cried, would move the cradle backward 
and forward, and thus rock it again to sleep. 

A sentinel belonging to the present nienagerie at 
Paris, was always very careful in requesting the iq>eo- 
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tators not to give tihe Elephants any thing to eat. This 
eondnct particularly displeased the female ; who beheld 
him with a very unfavourable eye, and several times 
endeavoured to correct his interference^ by sprinkling 
his head with water from her trunk. One day, when 
several persons were collected to view these animals, a 
by-stander offered the female a bit of bread. The sen- 
tinel perceived it; but the moment he opened his mouth 
to give his usual admonition, she, placing herself imme- 
diately before him, discharged in his face a considerable 
stream of water. A general laugh ensued; but the sen- 
tinel, having calmly wiped his face, stood a little to one 
side, and continued as vigilant as before. Soon after- 
wards, he found himself under the necessity of repeat- 
ing his admonition to the spectators; but no sooner 
was this uttered^ than the female laid hold of his musket, 
twirled it round with her trunk, trod it under her feet, 
and did not restore it till she had twisted it nearly into 
the form of a screw. 

M. Navarette says, that at Macassar, an Elephant- 
driver had a cocoa-nut given him, which, out of wan- 
tonness, he struck twice against his Elephant's forehead, 
to break. The day following the animal saw some 
cocoa-nuts exposed in the street for sale ; and taking 
one of them up with his trunk, beat it about the driver's 
head, and killed him on the spot. 

An Elephant that was exhibited in France some 
years ago, was remarked to be peculiarly dexterous in 
the use of his trunk. With great ease he one day 
loosened the buckle of a large double leather strap, with 
which his leg was fastened; and, though the attend- 
ants had wrapped the buckle round with a small cord, 
and tied many knots on it, the creature deliberately 
loosened the whole, without breaking either the cord or 
the strap* One night, after having disengaged himself 
in this manner from his strap, he broke ' up the door 
of his lodge with such dexterity as not to awaken the 
keeper. Thence he went into several courts of the me- 
nagerie; forcing open doors, and throwing down the 
walls where the doors were too narrow for him to pass. 
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In this manner he got access to the apartments of other 
animals ; and so terrified them, that they fled into the 
most retired corners of the enclosure. 

That Elephants are susceptible of the warmest at- 
tachment to each other, the following account, extracted 
from a late French journal, will sufficiently prove. Two 
Ceylonese Elephants, a male and female, each about 
two years and a half old, were, in 1 786, brought into 
Holland, as a present to the Stadt holder. After the 
subjugation of Holland by the French, they had been 
separated^ in order to be conveyed from the Hague to 
Paris ; where a spacious hall was prepared for their re* 
ception in the place now called the Jardin des Plantet. 
This was divided into two apartments, which had a com* 
munication by means of a large door resembling a port* 
cullis. The enclosure round these apartments consisted 
of very strong wooden rails. The morning after their 
arrival, they were conveyed to this habitation. The 
male was first brought. He entered the apartment 
with suspicion, reconnoitred the place, and then ex* 
amined each bar separately with his trunk, and tried 
its solidity by shaking it. When he arrived at the port- 
cullis, which separated the apartments, he observed that 
it was fastened only by a perpendicular iron bar. This 
he raised with his trunk; he then pushed up the door, 
and entered the second apartment where he received his 
breakfast. These two animals had been parted (but 
with the utmost difficulty) for the convenience of car- 
riage, and had not seen each other for some months.; 
and the joy they experienced, on meeting again after so 
long a separation, is scarcely to be expressed. They 
immediately rushed towards each other, and sent forth 
cries of joy so animated and loud as to shake the whole 
hall. I'hey breathed also through their trunks with 
such violence, that the blast resembled an impetuous 
gust of wind. The joy of the female was the most 
Uvely. She expressed it by quickly flapping her ears, 
which she made to move with astonishing velocity, and 
drew her trunk over the bpdy of the male with (ho 
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mtinost tenderness. She particularly applied it to his ear, 
where sbe kqpt it a long time; and, after having drawn 
it over his whole hody, oflen moved it affectionately to- 
wards her own mouth. The male did the same over the 
body of the female, but his joy was more steady. He 
seemed, however, to express it by tears, which fell 
from his eyes in abundance. After Uiis time they occu- 
pied the same apartment; and their mutual tenderness 
and natural affection, excited the admiration of all who 
have. visited them. 

These two Elephants consumed every day a huudred 
pounds weight of hay, and eighteen pounds of bread, 
besides several bunches of carrots, and a great quantity 
of potatoes. During summer they drank about thirty 
pails of water in the day. On their arrival in Holland, 
they were conveyed in a vessel, up the river Waal, to 
Nim^^en, whence they were driven on foot to Loo. 
The attendants had much difficulty in inducing them to 
cross the bridge at Amheim. The animals had fasted 
for several hours, and a considerable quantity of food 
was placed for them on the opposite side of the bridge. 
Still, however, some time elapsed before they would 
venture upon it; and at last they would not make any 
step without first carefully examining the planks, to as* 
certain that they were firm. During the time they 
were kept at Loo they were perfectly tame, and were 
aofiered to range at liberty. They would sometimes 
come into the room at the dinner-hour, and take food 
from the company. After the conquest of Holland, 
from the cruelty with which they were treated by many 
of the spectators who crowded to visit them, they, how- 
ever, lost much of their gentleness ; and their subse- 
quent confinement in the cages in which they were con- 
.▼eyed to Paris, even rendered them, in some degree, 
ferocious towards spectators. 

Elephants a^e said to be extremely susceptible of 
the power of music. Suetonius informs us, that the 
"emperor Domitian had a troop of Elephants di^plined 
4o dance to the sound of music; and thi^ one of 

VOL. I. « 
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tbenii who had heen beaten for not having his leaaaa 
perfect, was observed, the night afterwards, in a msa* 
dow, practising it by himself! 

At Paris some curious experiments have been lately 
made respecting the power of music over the sensibility 
of the Elephant. A band of music went to play in a 
gallery extending round the upper part of the stalk in 
which were kept two Elephants, distinguished by the 
names of Margaret and Hans, A perfect silence was 
procured. Some provisions of which they were fond^ 
were given them to engage their attention ; and the mu- 
sicians began to play. The music no sooner struck 
their ears, than they ceased from eating, and turned in 
surprise to observe whence the sounds proceeded. At 
the sight of the gallery, the orchestra, and the assembled 
spectators, they discovered considerable alarm, as 
though they imagined there was some design agunst 
their safety. But the music soon overpowered their 
fears, and all other emotions became completely ab- 
sorbed in their attention to it. Music of a bold and 
wild expression excited in them turbulent agitations, ex- 
pressive either of violent joy, or of rising fury. A soft 
air, performed on the bassoon, evidently sootb^ them 
to gentle and tender emotions. A gay and lively air 
moved them, epecially the female, to demonstrations of 
highly sportive sensibility. Other variations of the 
music produced corresponding changes in the emotions 
of the Elephants. 

A male Elephant was brought to England in the year 
1793, and was purchased by Mr. Pidcock of Exeter 
'Change, London. This animal was taught by his 
keepers to perform a great variety of tricks for the 
amusement of the visitors. If a pot of ale was brought 
to him, he would put the extremity of his trunk into it, 
and sucking up the liquor, would afterwards blow it 
into his mouth : this done, he would make a motion with 
his head, which the keeper always took care to tell iHbB 
donor, was the animal's mode of expressing gratitude ftr 
the gift; and which, probably, the major part of the 
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ijpectftCon believed to be really die case. He would 
take up a watch or even the smallest piece of money 
from the floor; and, at command, would put it again into 
the owner's hand or pocket. He would take from any 
person a piece of money, and give it to a boy (who 
attended for the purpose) for bread, fruit, or vegetables, 
which he immediately ate. If his keeper ordered him, 
he would unbolt the door of his den, or untie, with the 
foger at the extremity of his proboscis, a piece of strong 
cord that was fastened to the door. When the keeper 
has been engaged in sweeping the den, the imitative 
animal has not unfrequently taken in his trunk another 
broom, and has attempted to sweep the place after 
him* 

In the month of August, 1798, whilst a considerable 
part of Mr. Pidcock's collection of animals was at Lan- 
caster, for the purpose of exhibition, several intoxicated 
sailors came to the carriages in the night, and began to 
demolish them. The keeper, who was roused by the 
noise, went out, and reprimanded the sailors for their 
conduct. This had no effect in influencing them to 
desist; but in return they began to ill-treat the man. 
His cries reached the ears of the Elephant : as soon as 
t}ie animal recognised his voice, he burst open the door 
of his den, and immediately came out to the keeper's 
assistance. The moment, however, that the sailors 
perceived him, they all ran off, and little mischief was 
done. This animal died in the year 1803. 

There was afterwards at Exeter 'Change, a female 
Elephant, which was brought to England in the Rock* 
ingham East-Indiaman, and landed on the 6th of 
January, 1796. At the time of her arrival she was 
not much bigger than a large hog, but she afterwards 
attained her greatest size. She was considerably 
more thick and fleshy, both in the body and limbs, 
than the male, and her head, in proportion, was 
larger. This animal, by some secret signal given from 
the keeper, would, at his order, beat as many times with 
Iwr trunk against the rails of her den, as there were 
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persons in the room; and, in a similar manner, would 
beat the hour, after the man had held np a watdb to one 
of her eyes. She would take off his. hat, and again put 
it on, as often as she was commanded. She would lie 
down, and rise up again ; and would unbolt and bolt 
the door of her den, whenever the keeper ordered her to 
do so. If the keeper put a shilling near the wall of thfr 
room, and out of the reach of the animars trunk, and 
ordered her to pick it up, she immediately extended her 
trunk towards it, and blew hard against the wall : the 
blast moved the shilling within her reach, on which she 
seized it, and delivered it to him, or to any person that 
he directed. 

As all the animals that are deposited in the mena- 
gerie at Exeter 'Change, are kept up one or more flights 
of stairs, it excites no inconsiderable degree of wonder, 
in most of the visitors, to conceive how such an unwieldy 
creature as an Elephant could have been conveyed into 
the place where it is exhibited. The mode is this: 
when one of these animals arrives, he is compeMed to 
walk up a kind of platform that is laid over the stak- 
case. In order to make him enter the den, one keeper 
pricks him behind, with a sharp-pointed spear, whilst 
another goes before, and entices him with fruit. This, 
of course, is always a troublesome operation, and re- 
quires much care and address in the persons employed. 

An Elephant which is now (1822) in Exeter 'Change, 
is a male, and measures more than ten feet in height. 
He is so tractable as to have been several times intro- 
duced in the dramatic entertainments at Covent-garden 
Theatre. The keeper of this animal usually sleeps in 
a place above his den, and at the height of twelve or 
fourteen feet from the ground. One night, about the 
end of the year 1819, the man did not return home in 
the evening so early as usual, and the Elephant, by 
ipeans of his proboscis, and by resting his knees against 
the railing of his den, contrived to raise himself on his 
hind legs and reach the trunk in which the man kept his 
(JQtbesM^ . The animal opened the trunk, took out the* 
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cl6theti, and swallowed pantaloons^ waistcoats, neck- 
cloths, and several other articles of dress; and, happily 
for the owner, did not experience any inconvenience 
from this unusual diet. 

Some of the Indians who believe in transmigration 
of souls, are persuaded that a body so majestic as that 
of the Elephant, must be animated with the soul of some 
great man or king. In many of the eastern countries, 
white Elephants are regarded as the living manes of the 
Indian emperors. Each of these animals has a palace, 
a number of domestics, and magnificent trappings; and 
eats out of golden vessels, filled with the choicest food. 
They are absolved from all labour. The emperor is the 
person before whom they bow the knee, and their sa- 
iute is returned by the monarch. When the king of 
P^gu walks abroad, four white Elephants, adorned with 
precious stones and ornaments of gold, march before 
him ; and when he gives audience, these Elephants are 
presented to him ; and they do him reverence by raising 
their trunks, opening their mouths, making three dis- 
tinct cries, and then kneeling. This- ended, they are 
lied back to the stable^ and there each of them is fed 
from a large golden vessel. They are twice a-day 
washed with water, taken from a silver vessel ; and, in 
going to the vessels which contain their food and water, 
tfaey are preceded by trumpets^ and march with great 
majesty. 

Such are the accounts, collected through a tolerably 
wide range of authorities, which I have been enabled to 
give, of the disposition and manners of this useful and 
most intelligent of all animals. These, in a few in- 
stances, may perhaps have been exaggerated by the 
writers, and must consequently be received with some 
degree of limitation ; yet, we have had so many sur- 
prising instances of the sagacity of Elephants, related 
on unquestionable authority, that, however wonderful 
these may seem, it would not be right to entirely dis- 
credit any of them^ without direct proof of their uh- 
trath. The authorities for the whole are such as have 
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been received by different respectable and observing 
men, who, with both the power and ability of inquiring 
into the facts, seem to have entertained no doubt^ 
whatever of their validity. 

THE MORSE, OR MAN ATI TRIBE*. 

The Manati are animals entirely marine. They feed 
on sea-weeds, corallines, and shell-fish, and are not 
carnivorous. Their elongated body, declining in bulk 
from the head gradually to the tail, and Uieir short, 
fin-like feet, give them some alliance to the fishy tribes* 
They may indeed be considered as forming one of thoae 
steps in nature, by which we are conducted from one 
great division of the animal world to the other. Though 
the general residence of all the species is in the sea, yet 
some of them are perfectly amphibious, and live with 
equal ease on the land and in water. 

THE GREAT MORSE, OR ARCTIC WALRUS f* 

When we consider the enormous size and strength of 
these animals, and that they are furnished with weapons 



* These animals are destitute of fore teeth in both jaws. 
From the upper jaw proceed two great tusks, which point 
downward. The grinders have wrinlrled surfaces. The lips 
are doubled. The hind feet are at the extremity of the body, 
and unite into a kind of fin. 

+ See Plate v. Fig. 1. 
DEscRiPTioy. This is an animal of enormous size. It 
sometimes measures nearly eighteen feet in length, and ten 
or twelve feet in circumference. In the upper jaw there are 
two lonff tusks, which bend downward. The head is small, 
the nexS. short, and bodpr round. The lips are very thick, and 
the upper one is cleft into two large rounded lobes, on whidi 
there are several thick and semi-transparent bristles. The 
eyes are very small; and instead of external ears, there are 
only two small circular orifices. The skin is thick, and scat- 
tered over with short, brownish hair. The legs are shorty 
and on eadi foot there are five toes, eennected by webs. The 
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SO powerful as the long tusks which project from their 
upper jaw, it is not without surprise we learn that their 
general disposition and habits are peaceful and inofien- 
aive. The uses to which their tusks are applied, are the 
scraping of shell-fish, and other prey, out of the sand, 
and from the rocks ; they are likewise employed in aid- 
ing their ascent upon the islands of ice, and as weapons 
ef defence against the attacks of their enemies If, 
however, their passions be roused by provocation or 
attack, these animals are sometimes exceedingly furious 
and vindictive. When surprised on the ice, the females 
first provide for the safety of their young ones, by 
Ringing them into the sea, and conveying them to a se- 
cure distance ; they then return with great rage to the 
place where they were attacked, for the purpose of re- 
venging any injury they may have received. They will 
sometimes attempt to rasten their teeth on the boats, in 
order to sink them, or will rise under them in great 
numbers, with the intention of oversetting them ; at the 
same time exhibiting all the marks of rage, roaring in 
a dreadful manner, and gnashing their teeth with great 
violence. They are strongly attached to each other, 
and will make every effort in their power, even to death, 
to liberate an harpooned companion. A wounded 
Walrus has been known to sink beneath the surface of 
the ocean, rise suddenly again, and bring up with it 
mnltitudes of others, who have united in an attack on 
the boat from whence the insult came. 

Great numbers of Arctic Walruses regularly visit the 
Magdalene Islands, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, every 
spring. Immediately on their arrival, they crawl up 
the sloping rocks of the coast in great numbers, and, 



hind feet are considerably broader than the others. The tail is 
very short. 
Stkonyms. Trichechus Rosmarus. jLttwi.— Sea-horse. 

Ems Morse, or Walms.-^Sntellie. JJt^^on.— Morse. Bnffom. 

^-Bosmarus. JoAiMon.— -Arctic Walrus. Penn,^-^8haw'i Getu 
ZooL PL 68» GO.-^av. Quad. ]^ WH^. 
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when the weather is fair, they frequently remain for 
many days; hut on the first appearance of rain, they 
.retreat to the water with great precipitation. In the 
course of a few weeks they assemhle in great numhers; 
Formerly, when nndisturbed hy the Americans, their 
herds have been known to amount to 7 or 8000. 
These animals are killed by the inhabitants, for the sake 
of their skins and fat. At a proper time, the hunters, 
taking advantage of a sea-wind to prevent the animals 
from smelling them^ endeavour in the night, with the 
assistance of dogs, to separate those that are furthest 
advanced from those nearest the water, driving them 
.different ways. This is generally esteemed a very dan- 
gerous process, as it is impossible to drive them in any 
particular direction, and sometimes difficult to avoid 
being attacked by them. In the darkness of the night, 
however, many of them lose their knowledge of the di*^ 
rection in which they lie, with r^pect to the water, so 
that they stray about, and are killed by the men at 
leisure ; those nearest the shore becoming the first vic- 
tims. In this manner fifteen or sixteen hundreil hftve 
sometimes been killed at one time. They are then 
skinned, and the coat of £&t that surrounds them is 
taken off, and dissolved into oil. The skin is cut into 
slices two or three inches wide, and exported to Ame- 
rica for carriage-traces, and to England for glue. 

It is said that the Walruses will sometimes attack 
small boats through wantonness, and not only throw 
the people into confusion, but frequently subject them 
to great danger. In the year 1766, some of the crew 
of a sloop which sailed to the northward, to trade with 
the Esquimaux, were attacked in their boat by a great 
number of these animals; and that, notwithstanding 
their utmost endeavours to keep them off, a small one, 
more daring than the rest, got in over the stem, and, 
after sitting and looking at the men for some time, 
again plunged into the water to his companions. At 
that instant another, of enormous size, was getting in 
over the bow; and, every other means proving ineffec^ 
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tiial to prevent the approach of such an unwelcome 
▼isitor, the bow-roan took up a gun loaded with goose- 
shot, put the muzzle into the animal's mouth, and shot 

:l|im dead. He immediately sunk, and was followed by 
rU his companions. The people then made the best of 
their way to the ship, and just arrived before the crea- 
tures were ready to make their second attack, which 
would probably have been much more dangerous than 

t the first. 

The following is captain Cook's description of a 
herd of Walruses, that were seen floating on a mass of 
ice off^he northern part of the continent of America. — 
** They lie (says he) in herds, of many hundreds, upon 

'the ice, huddling over one another like swine; and roar 
or bray so loud, chat in the nighty or in foggy weather, 
they gave us notice of the vicinity of the ice before we 
could see it. We never found the whole herd asleep, 
some being always upon the watch. These, at the ap- 

' proach of the boat, would wake those next to them ; and 
the alarm being thus gradually communicated, the 
whole herd would be awaked. But they were seldofti 
in a hurry to get away, till after they had been once 
fired at. They then would tumble over one another 
into the sea, in the utmost confusion. And if we did 
not, at the first discharge, kill those we fired at, we 
generally lost them, though mortally wounded. Vast 
numbers of these animals would follow and come close 
up to the boats ; but the flash of a musket in the pan, 
or even the pointing of a musket at them, would send 
them down in an instant. The female Walrus will de- 
fend her offspring to the very last, and at the expense of 

. her own life, whether in the water or upon the ice. Nor 
will the young one quit the dam, though she be dead ; 
so that, if one be killed, the other is a certain prey." 

We are informed by Crantz, in his account of Green- 
land, that Walruses, when playing about in the water, 
have been frequently observed, with their long tusks, to 
draw sea- fowl beneath the surface, and after a little 
while, to throw them up into the air. As they are not 

H 5 
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camiTorons animals, but live entirely on thell-fish and 
marine plants, they do not eat these birds, consequently 
diis can be done only out of wantonness and frolic 

The tusks of the Walrus, which weigh from ten to 
diirty pounds each, are used as ivory; but the animals 
are sought after principally for the sake of their oil. 
A very strong and elastic leather, it is said, may be 
prepared from the skin. The animals frequently weigh 
from 1500 to 2000 pounds, and yield from one to two 
barrels of oil each. 

THE WHALE-TAILED MORSE, OB MAV ATI *. 

These animals frequent chiefly the seas that lie be- 
twixt America and Kamtschatka, and are seldom seen 
upon the shore, unless driven there by tempestuous 
weather. They are always found in herds, in which 
the old ones keep behind, and drive the young ones 
before them, some at the same time going along the 
sides, by way of protection. They live in families, each 
consisting of perhaps a male and female, a half-grown 
young one, and a new-born cub; and these families 
frequently unite, so as to form vast droves. 

In their manners they are peaceable and harmless, 
and have a very extraordinary attachment to each 
other. When one of them is hooked, or struck with a 
harpoon, the whole herd will attempt its rescue* Some 



* Description. The length of the whale-tailed Manati 
is sometimes nearly twenty-eight feet, and the weight as mudi 
as eight thousand pounds. The head is small. The lips are 
double; and, near the junction of the jaws, the mouth is filled 
with white tubular bristles, which are of use to prevent the 
food from running out of their mouth with the water. The 
eves are extremely small, as also are the orifices of the ears. 
'the tail is thick and strong; ending in a black, stiff fin. The 
ikin is thick, hard, and black, and tall of inequalities, like the 
bark of oak; and beneath this there is a thick blubber. 

Synonyms. Trichechus borealis. Linnaeus. — Le Grand 
Lamantin de Kamtschatka. J9i(^.— Morskuia Korowa, by 
the Russians.— Whale-tailed Manati. Fermant, 
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win Strive to overset the boat by going beneath it; 
others will fling themselves on the rope of the hook, 
and press it down in order to break it; and others 
again will make the utmost efforts to wrench the in- 
strament out of tlie body of their wounded compa* 
nion. 

In their conjugal affection^ if such it may be termed, 
they are most exemplary. A male, after having used 
all his endeavours to release his mate, which had been 
Btruek, pursued her to the very edge of the water; and 
no blows that were given could force him away. As 
long as the deceased female continued in the water, he 
persisted in his attendance; and even for three days 
after she was drawn on shore^ cue up, and carried 
away, he was observed to remain in expectation of her 
return. 

These animals, which, like the last species, are eager- 
ly pursued by seamen for the sake of their blubber and 
skins, are generally caught by means of a harpoon fas- 
tened to a long line. The strongest man in the boat 
strikes the instrument into the nearest animal. This 
done, twenty or thirty people on shore seize the rope, 
and drag the creature to land. The poor beast, assist- 
ed by its faithful companions, makes every possible re- 
sistance: it clings with its feet to the rocks, till it leaves 
the skin behind ; and often great fragments of rock will 
fly off before it can be secured. 

The flesh of these animals is coarser than beef, and 
does not soon putrefy: that of the young ones is stated 
to be not much unlike veal. 

THE ROUND-TAILED MANATI*. 

Sometimes, in their frolicsome moods, the Round- 
tailed Manati are observed to leap to great heights 
above the surface of the water. They chiefly delight in 



* Dbsckiptiok. The Round-tailed Manati are about nx 
feet in length, and three or four in circumference. They have 
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shallow waters near low land, and in places that are se- 
cure from surges, and where the tides mn gently*. 
Marine plants seem to constitute their principal food. 

They are caught by means of harpoons ; and the 
affection of the parent for her o£&pring is as conspicuous 
in this as in the last species. If a young one be with 
its mother when she is struck by a fisherman, careless 
of her own sufferings she afifectionately takes it under 
her fins or feet, to protect it from her own fate. But 
how cruelly do mankind reward them for these tender 
offices! The young one, which will never forsake its 
dam, even in the greatest distress, is, on these occasions, 
considered in no other light than a certain prey. 

We are told that this species of Manati is often tamed 
by the native inhabitants of America, and that it delights 
in music. A governor of Nicaragua is said tp have 
kept one of them in a lake near his house, for six.-and- 
twenty years. The animal was usually fed with bread, 
and fragments of victuals, in the same manner, as fish 
are fed in a pond. He became so familiar, that, in 
tameness and docility, he nearly equalled what has been 
boasted by the ancients, of their Dolphin. The domes- 
tics gave him the name of Matto ; and, when any of 
them came at the regular hour to feed him, and called 
him by his name, he would immediately approach the 
shore, and take food out of their hands. Sometimes he 
would even crawl up to the house to receive it ; and 
when there, would play with the servants and children. 
According to Peter Martyr, the writer of the account, 
this animal has been known even to carry persons across 
the lake on his back. From circumstances similar to 



a short, thick neck, small eyes, and thick lips^ are very thick 
about the shoulders, and taper gradually to the tail, which is 
broad and round. The skin is thick and hard, and has a few 
hairs scattered over it. 

Symowtms. Trichechus Manatus. LtfiiuetM.— I^mantiii' 
jBtt^on.— SeaCow,BrOund-tailed Manati. PennanU-^Shaw** Geif' 
Zooi. PL 60. 
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these, some writers have been led to imagine not only 
that the Dolphin, but that the Mermaids and Syrens, of 
the ancients, were, in reality, no other than this species 
of Manati. 

Tbese.animals are found in most of the great rivers 
of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and in many of those of the eastern coasts of South 
America. In the river of Amazon, they are often seen 
nearly a thousand leagues from its mouth. 

Their flesh, as food, is stated to be white, sweet, and 
salubrious. The thicker parts of the skin, cut into 
slices, and dried, become very toughs and are used for 
whips. . The thinner parts, which are more pliant, serve 
the Indians as thongs for fastening together the sides of 
their canoes. 



Sea' Ape Manati*, We are informed by Mr. Steller, 
that he saw, off the coast of America, a marine animal, 
which he denominates a Sea-ape. He states, that it 
was extremely playful, and amused all who saw it by a 
great number of frolicsome tricks. It sometimes swam 
on one, and sometimes on the other side of the ship, 
gazing at it with great admiration. Occasionally it 
would stand erect, for a considerable time together, 
with one third of its body above the water; then dart 
beneath the ship and appear on the other side, and 
repeat the same for twenty or thirty times successively. 
It would frequently rise with a sea-plant in its mouth, 
not unlike the bottle-gourd, toss it up and catch it, and 
play with it a thousand antics. 



* This animal, though placed by Mr. Pennant among the 
Manati, seems rather to belong to the Seals. Its head was 

, somewhat like that of a Dog, and the ears were sharp and up- 
right. The eyes were large, and there were strong whiskers 

. on each lip. The body was round and conoid, the thickest part 
near the head ; and the animal was, apparently, destitute of 

,feet. 
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iFerae*. 

OF THE SEALS IN GENERAL f. 

There is a very close alliance betwixt the Seals and 
the Manati ; most of them having the same kind of 
elongated body, and fin-like feet. These animals, as 
well as the Manati, inhabit the waters, where they swim 
with great ease. In summer they live much on the 
shores, but in winter they confine themselves almost 
entirely to the sea. Their flesh, fat, and hides, are all 
of use, both in an economical and commercial view. 

THE COMMON SEAL |. 

The dens or habitations, in which these animals most 
commonly reside, are hollow rocks, or caverns, near the 
sea, but out of the reach of the tide. In the summer-- 
time they will frequently leave the water, to bask or 
sleep in the sun on the large stones or shivers of rocks. 



y- 



* Most of the animals belonging to this order have six front 
teeth, of a somewhat conical shape, both in the upper and 
under jaw.^ Next to these are strong and sharp canine-teeth;i 
and the grinders are formed into conical or pointed procesies. 
Their feet are divided into toes, which are armed with sharp 
hooked claws. 

■f* In their upper jaw the Seals have six parallel and 
sharp-pointed fore-teeth, the exterior ones of which are the 
largest ; and in the lower jaw four, that are also parallel, dis- 
tinct, and equal. There is one canine- tooth in each jaw; and 
five grinders above, and six below, all of which have three 
knobs or points. 

X See Plate v. Fig, 2. 
DsscRiPTTOir. The usual length of these animals is five 
or six feet. The head is large and round; the neck small and 
short; and on each side of the mouth there are several strong 
bristles. From the shoulders the body tapers to the t^ Tti9 
eye* are Lu'ge: there are no external ears; and the tongut 
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They are, however, extremely watchful, never, says Mr. 
Pennant, sleeping long without rooying. At intervals 
of about a minute or two, they raise their heads, to see 
that they are not threatened with danger. Providence 
seems to have given to them this propensity, because, 
being destitute of auricles or external ears^ they conse- 
quently are neither able to hear quickly, nor from a 
great distance. 

In their proper depth of water these animals are very 
rapid in their motions. They will dive like a shot, and, 
in a few moments afterwards, rise at a distance of 
forty or fifty yards. A person of the parish of Sennan, 
ia Cornwall, once saw a Seal in pursuit of a mullet. 
The Seal turned it to and fro, in deep water, as a grey- 
hound does a hare. The mullet, at last, found that it 
had no way to escape but by running into shoal-water. 
The Seal pursued; and the former, to get more surely 
out of danger, threw itself on its side, by which means 
it darted into shallower water than it could have swam 
in with the depth of its paunch and fins, and thus 
escaped. 

Seals, if taken young, are capable of being tamed ; 
they will follow their master like a dog, and come to 
him when called by thef name that is given to them. 
Some years ago a young Seal was thus domesticated. 
It was taken at a little distance from the sea, and was 
Ifenerally kept in a vessel full of salt water; but some- 
times it was allowed to crawl about the house, and even 
to approach the fire. Its natural food was regularly 



is cleft or forked at the end. The legs are very short ; and 
the hinder ones are placed so far back, as to be of but little 
use, except in swimming. The feet are all webbed. The 
tail is short. The animals vary in colour; their short, thick- 
set hair being sometimes gray, sometimes brown or blackish, 
and sometimes even spotted with white or yellow. Shawns 
Gen. ZooL i. 251. 

Sykonyms. Phoque vitulina. Linn. — Seal, or Sea CalfL 
For.— Pfaoque. Bt^^.^Bingley*t Mem, of Brit, Quad, PL 0. - 
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.procured for it ; and it was carried to the sea every 
day, and thrown in from a boat. It used to swim after 
the boat, and always allowed itself to be taken baqk. 
It lived thus for several weeks ; and probably would 
.have lived much longer, had it not been sometimes too 
. roughly used. 

A Seal that was exhibited in London, in the year 
1750, answered to the call of his keeper, and attended 
to whatever he was commanded to do. He would take 
food from the man's hand^ crawl out of the water, and, 
' when ordered, would stretch himself out at full length 
on the ground. He would thrust out his neck and 
.appear to kiss the keeper, as often as the man 
pleased; and when he was directed, would again return 
into the water. 

Some time ago, a farmer of Aberdowr, a town on the 
Fifeshire side of the banks of the Frith of Forth, in 
going out among the rocks to catch lobsters and crabs, 
discovered a young Seal, about two feet and a half long, 
which he brouglu home. He offered it some pottage and 
milk, which the animal greedily devoured. It was fed 
in this manner for three days, when the man's wife, 
considering it an intruder in her family, would not 
suffer it to be kept any longA*. Taking some men of 
.the town along with him for the purpose^ her husband 
threw it into the sea; but notwithstanding all their en- 
deavours, it persisted in returning to them. It was 
agreed that the tallest of the men should walk into the 
water as far as he could, and, having thrown the animal 
in, that they should hide themselves behind a rock at 
some distance. This was accordingly done ; but the 
animal returned from the water, and soon discovered 
them in their hiding-place. The farmer again took it 
home, where he kept it for some time; but at length 
growing tired of it, he had it killed for the sake of 
its skin. 

We are informed that Seals delight in thunder-storms; 
. and that^ during these times, they will sit on the rocks, 
and contemplate with apparent pleasure and gratifica- 
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tion the convulsion of the elements. The Icelanders 
' entertain respecting these animals, a strange supersti- 
tion. They believe them to resemble the human 
. species more than any other creature ; and that they 
are the offspring of Pharaoh and his host, who were 
' converted into Seals when they were overwhelmed in 
the Red Sea. 

The females produce two or more young-ones at a 
birth. These, in northern climates, they deposit in ca- 
vities of the ice ; and the male makes a hole through 
the ice near them, for a speedy communication with the 
'Water. Into this they always plunge with their off*- 
spring, the moment they observe a hunter approach ; 
and at other times they descend into it spontaneously 
IB search of food. The manner in which the male Seals 
make these holes is astonishing: neither their teeth nor 
* their paws have any share in the operation. It is per- 
Ibrmed, says M. Acerbi, solely by their breath. When 
the females come out of the sea, they bleat like sheep for 
tlieir young: and though they often pass among hun- 
•:4feedt of other young ones before they come to their 
,own, yet they will never suffer any of the strangers to 
«uck them. About a fortnight after their birth, they 
are taken out to sea, and instructed in swimming and 
aeeking their food: when they are fatigued, the parent 
is said to carry them on her back. The Seal- hunters 
in Caithness assured Mr. Pennant that their growth 
was so rapid, that in nine tides (about fifly-four 
hours) after their birth, they became as active as their 
parents. 

. . These animals are pursued and killed for the advan- 
tage of their skins and oil. The time when this is done 
is generally in October, or the beginning of November. 
The hunters, furnished with torches and bludgeons, 
enter the mouths of the caverns about midnight, and 
row in as far as they can. They then land; and, hav- 
ing stationed themselves in proper places, begin by 
making a great noise, which alarms the animals, and 
Inrings them down in confusion from all directions 
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towards the sea* In this hazardous employment 
much care is requisite on the part of the hunters to 
avoid the throng, which presses down upon them with 
great impetuosity, and hears away every thing that 
opposes its progress; hut when the first crowd has 
passed, they kill great numhers of young ones, whicb 
generidly straggle behind. 

To the inhabitants of Greenland, Seals are animals 
of great importance. The sea is to these people what 
corn-fields are to us; and the Seal-fishery is their 
most copious harvest. The flesh supplies them widi 
their principal food : the fat furnishes them with oil for 
their food^ their lamps, and fires ; and the fibres of the 
sinews serve better for sewing with than thread or silk. 
Of the skins of the entrails, this people make their win- 
dows, curtains for their tents, and shirts; and part of 
the bladders they use in fishing, as buoys or floats to 
their harpoons. Of the bones they formerly made all 
those instruments and working-tools that are now sup- 
plied to them by the introduction of iron. Eren the 
blood is not lost ; for they boil that, with other ingre- 
dients, as soup. Of the skins they form clothing, 
coverings for their beds, houses, and boats, and thongs 
and straps of every description. To be able to pursue 
and kill Seals, is the height of the Greenlanders* desires 
and pride; and to this labour, which is in truth an ar- 
duous one, they are trained from their childhood. 

The hunting of the Seal also sets the courage and 
enterprise of the Finlander in the strongest possible 
light. The season for this chase begins when the sea 
breaks up, and the ice floats in shoals upon the surface. 
Four or five peasants will go out to sea in one small 
open boat, and will often continue more than a month 
absent from their families. Thus do they expose 
themselves to all the horrors of the northern seas, hav- 
ing only a small fire, which they kindle on a sort of 
brick hearth, and living on the flesh of the Seals which 
they kill. The fat and skins they bring home. The 
penis with which these voyagers have to struggle, aie 
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almost incredible. They have incessantly to pass be^ 
cwixt masses of ice, which threaten to crush their little 
bark to atoms. They mount the floating shoals; and, 
creeping along them, steal cautiously upon the animals, 
and kill them as they repose on the ice. 

The Common Seals are found on most of the rocky 
shores of Great Britain and Ireland, and especially on 
those of Scotland. They inhabit all the European 
seas; and are found considerably within the arctic cir- 
cle, in the seas both of Europe and Asia, and even upon 
the shores of Kamtschatka. 

Their usual food C9n8ists of fish and other marine 
productions, all of which they eat beneath the water. 
When they are in the act of devouring fish that abound 
in oil, the place may be easily remarked by the smooth- 
ness of the waves immediately above. The flesh of 
Seals formerly found, in our country, a place at the 
tables of the great ; as appears from the bill of fare of 
a Tast feast which archbishop Nevil gave in the reign 
of king Edward the Fourth. 

The voice of a full-grown Seal is hoarse, and not 
unlike the barking of a dog ; and that of the young 
ones resembles, in some measure, the mewing of a 
kitten. 



THE URSINB SEAL*. 

Like the species last described, the Ursine Seals live 
in families; every male being surrounded by from eight 
to fifly females, whom he guards with the utmost 
jealousy. Each family keeps separate from the others, 

• See Plate xL Fig. 1. 
Description. The males are about eight feet in length, 
but the females are much smaller. Their bodies are thick, de- 
creasing somewhat towards the taiL The nose projects like 
that ot a Pug Dog; and the eyes are large and prominent. 
The fore-legs are about two feet 1(^, and, with the feet, have 
somewhat the appearance of turtles* fins. The hind legs are 
rather shorter; and have five toes, separated by a web. The 



ahkooch dter be Vr rhnyiandi on iIk dioici wUdi 
tber inhahh. The rniVr exhibit great afieetioii to- 
vvds their o&pring, and equal tjiannj toiiwds the 
fc«mUi«^ They are fierce in the peotectioa of the 
fermer: and, should any one att cM i|ii to carry oSt their 
cab. they vill stand on the defenshre, while the lemale 
eooTeyi it away in her mooxh. Shoold die, however, 
hare the mis&Htnne to drop it, the male instantly qvits 
his enemy. Mis on her, and beats her against the stones 
tin he leaves her for dead. But if the yoong one be 
entirely carried oC he appears ezoessiTdy aflEected, 
sheds tears, and exhibits erery mark of sorrow. 

Those »niwialc that, through age or impotence, aie 
deserted by the £nnales, withdraw thems^Tes firom 
society, and not only become splenetic, peeTish, and 
qoarrelsome, but so much attached to their own sta- 
tions, as to prefer death to the low of them. If they 
perceive another animal approaching them, thej aie 
instantly roused from their indolence, snap at the en- 
croacher, and give him battle. Daring the fight, they 
often insensibly intrude on the station of their neig^ 
hour, who then joins in the contest: so that at length 
the civil discord, attended with hideous growls, sproids 
along the whole shore. 

This is one of the causes of the disputes whidi take 
place among these irritable creatures. But a mudi 
more serious cause is, when an attempt is made to 
seduce away any of their females. A battle is the sore 
consequence of the insult, and sad indeed is the fiite of 
the vanquished animal: be instantly loses all his fe- 
males, who immediately desert him and attach them- 
selves to the victor. 



general colour of the hair is black ; but that of the old ones is 
tipped with gray. The females are ash-coloured. 

Stwomyms. Phoca Urama. Lmh. — Sea Cat. Gricoe.— Ur- 
sine Seal. PenuanU^ShaeS^ Gau ZooL PL 7%^Bew. Quad, 
j». 608. 
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*- When only two of the animals are engaged in comhat/ 
they rest at mtenrals, lying down near each other; 
&en, rising both at once, they renew the battle. They 
fight with their heads erect, and turn them aside to 
avoid the blows. As long as their strength continues 
equal, they use only their fore-paws ; but the moment 
that one of them fails, the other seizes him with his 
teeth, and throws him upon the ground. The wounds 
they inflict are very deep, and like the cut of a sabre; 
and it is said, that in the month of July scarcely one is 
to be seen that has not some mark of this description. 
At the conclusion of an engagement, such as are 
Able throw themselves into the sea, to wash off the 
blood. They are exceedingly tenacious of life, and 
will sometimes live a fortnight afler receiving such 
wounds as would immediately have destroyed any other 
animal. 

Besides their notes of war, the Ursine Seals have 
several others. When tliey lie on the shore, and are 
diverting themselves, they low like oxen. After vic- 
tory, they make a noise somewhat like the chirping of a 
cricket ; and after a defeat, or after receiving a wound, 
they mew like a cat. 

' When they come out of the water, they shake them- 
selves, and smooth their hair with their hind-feet; 
apply their lips to those of the females, as if to kiss 
them ; lie down and bask in the sun with their hind 
liegs up, which they wag as a dog does his tail. Some- 
times they lie on their back ; and sometimes roll them- 
selves up into a ball, and thus fall asleep. They not 
unfrequently swim on their back, and so near the 
surface of the water that their hind feet are quite dry. 
They cut through the waves with great rapidity, fre- 
quently swimming at the rate of seven or eight miles 
an hour. Their cubs are as sportive as puppies, have 
mock fights, and tumble one another about on the 
ground. The male parent looks on with a sort of com** 
placency, parts them, licks and kisses them, and, as it is 
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foidy seems to take a greater affection to the victor than 
to the vanquished. 

On Behring's Island these animals are found in such 
numbers as almost to cover the whole shore ; and tra- 
vellers are sometimes obliged, for their own safety^ to 
leave the sands and level country, and go over the 
rocks and hills. It is, however, remarkable, that they 
only frequent that part of the coast which lies towards 
Kamtschatka. In the beginning of June they retire 
southward, for the purpose of bringing forth their off- 
spring; and return towards the end of August. They 
seldom produce more than a single young-one at a 
birth. This they continue to nurse for about three 
months, by the end of which time it has acquired 
sufficient strength and activity to provide its own 
sustenance. 



THE BOTTLE-NOSED SEAL*. 

So great is the quantity of fat, or blubber, contained 
betwixt the skin and the flesh of these animals, that, in 
the largest of them, it is at least a foot in depth. Con- 
sequently, when in motion, they have somewhat the ap- 
pearance of immense skins filled with oil: the tremulous 
motion of the blubber being plainly discernible beneath j 
the surface. 

They are of a lethargic disposition, and when at tetk 
are not easily disturbed. It is not difficult to kill then; 



^ Descsiftiok. The male of this species measures tnm 
fifteen to twenty feet in lenf^th ; and is distinguished from tjM! 
female by a large snout, projecting five or six inches htjmj 
the extremity of the upper jaw. This snout the anhnal in- 
flates when he is irritated, thus ffiving it the appearance of m 
arched or hooked nose. The skin is thinly covered with • 
rust-coloured hair. The feet are short, and the hinder ones la 
webbed as to ap|)ear like fins. In the upper jaw there are fona 
front teeth, and in the lower jaw only two. 
. Sy VON VMS. Phoca leonina. Linna!u$, — Sea-I^on. Anmih 
Bottle-nosed Seal PenmnU^Sha'w't Gen, ZooU PL 73. 
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for, in consequence of their sluggish and unwieldy mo- 
tions, they are incapable either of escaping or resisting. 
A sailor, however, was one day carelessly employed in 
skinning a young one that he had just killed, when the 
female, from whom he had taken it, came upon him un- 
perceived, and bit him so dreadfully, that he died a little 
while afterwards. 

These animals seem to diyide their time almost 
equally betwixt the land and sea. They continue at 
sea during the summer, and coming on shore at the 
commencement of winter, reside there all that season. 
When on shore, they feed on the grass and verdure 
which grow on the banks of the fresh- water streams; 
and, when not employed in feeding, they sleep in herds^ 
in the most miry places they can find. Like the Ursine 
Seals, each herd seems to be under the direction of a 
large male; which the seamen ludicrously style the 
Bashaw, from the circumstance of his driving away 
females from the other males^ and appropriating them 
to himself. These Bashaws, however, do not arrive at 
this envied superiority without many bloody and dread- 
ful contests, of which their numerous scars generally 
bear evidence. Their battles are frequent, and some- 
,|jmes extremely furious. 

' / It has been remarked, that each herd places at a dis- 
fimce some of the males as sentinels ; and that these 
Aever fail to give the alarm if any thing hostile ap- 
proaches. The noise they make for this purpose is 
..▼cry loud, and may be heard at a considerable distance, 
^heir usual voice is a kind of loud grunting; or some- 
tunes a snorting, like that of horses in full vigour. 

The Bottle-nosed Seals are usually found in the seas 
Iffound New Zealand, the Island of Juan FernandeSi 
9Qd the Falkland Islands, 
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Leonine Seals are found in great numbers on the 
eastern shores of Kamtschatka. They inhabit chiefly 
the most rocky situations ; and, by their loud and tre- 
mendous roaring, are frequently of use during foggy, 
weather, in giving warning to sailors of their near ap- 
proach to the coast. 

If a human being appear among them, they imme- 
diately run off toward the sea ; and when attacked or 
disturbed in their sleep, they seem to be seized with 
horror; in their ludicrous attempts to escape, they fall 
into the utmost confusion, and tumble down, and trem- 
ble so violently, that they are scarcely able to use their 
limbs. When, however, they find it impossible to 
escape without fighting, they become desperate^ and 
turn on their assailant with vast noise and fury. But 
when they find themselves uninjured, and that there is 
no intention to assail them, they soon overcome their 
fear of mankind. S teller, when he was on Behring's 
Island, lived for six days in a hovel that was surround- 
ed by these animals. They were soon reconciled to 
him, would observe, with great apparent calmness, 
what he was doing; would lie down near him, and even 
suffer him to take hold of and play with their cubs. 

The Leonine Seals have often severe disputes for the 



' * Descriptiok. The Leonine Seal has a larce head and 
eyes. The nose turns up, somewhat like that of a Pug Do^. 
The ears are conical and erect ; and, along the neck of toe 
male, there is a mane of stiff curled hair. The whole neck is 
covered with long, waved hair, not much unlike that of the 
Lion. The hair of the other parts of the body is short and 
red: that of the female ^^ellowish. At a certain age these ani- 
mals become gray. Their f^t resemble those ot the Ursine 
SeaL The weight of a large male is about 1600 pounds. The 
males are frequently from 16 to 18 feet long, but the females 
seldom exceed eight. 

Symowyms. Phoca jubata. Xinfucuf.— Sea Lion. Cook* 
For<<«f .—Xeonine SeaL PennavU'^Shaw^t Gen, Zooi* PL 14, 
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possession of their females; and Steller had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing several of their conflicts. He once 
was witness to a duel between two males which lasted 
for three da3rs, and in which one of them received 
above a hundred wounds. The Ursine Seals that were 
among them never interfered, but always hastened out 
of the way of their battles. 

The females bring forth each a single young-one at a 
birth. The cubs are not sportive^ like most other 
young animals, but seem stupified by much sleep. 
They are often taken by their parents into the water, 
and taught to swim; and when they are tired, they 
dimb on their mother's back. It is said, however, .that 
the males frequently push them off again, in order to 
habituate them to this exercise. 

The chase of these animals is esteemed by the Kamts- 
tiiadales an occupation of the highest honour. When 
-Atoy find one of them asleep, they approach it against 
4le wind; strike a harpoon, fastened to a long cord, 
ittto iti breast, and run off with the utmost precipita- 
lloliL The other end of the cord, being fastened to a 
iilake^ prevents the animal from running entirely away, 
-iild they principally effect his destruction by flinging 
<tfieir lances into him, or shooting him with arrows. As 
iooii as he is exhausted, they venture near enough to 
IdU him with their clubs. When a Leonine Seal is dis- 
nWTere d alone on the rocks, they shoot him with poison- 
•#8 arrows. Immediately he plunges into the sea ; but, 
■naUe to bear the poignancy of his wounds in the salt 
'Water, swims in agony to the shore. If opportunity al- 
loiw, they transfix him with their lances; if not, they 
leave him to die of the poison. 

During about two months of the summer, the full- 
gfown males abstain almost entirely from eating, and 
mdulge themselves in indolence and deep. Their voice 
.is not much unlike the deep bellowing of a bull. 
The young ones bleat like sheep. 



you h 
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THE BOG TRIBE*. 

All the animals belonging to this tribe are camiTO- 
rous, swift of foot, and well adapted to the chase ; but, 
when urged by necessity, they are able to subsist on 
vegetable food. In a wild state they usually associaie 
in immense packs. These are often so powerful as to 
make war with, and overcome, many beasts of prey 
which, individually^ are much more strong and ferodoos 
than themselves. 

The females produce from three or four, to eight or 
ten young-ones, at a litter. 

THE COMMON DOOf. 

To no animal are mankind so much indebted for ser* 
vices and affection as to the Dog. Among all the va- 
rious orders of brute creatures, none have hitherto been 
found so entirely adapted to our use, and even to our 
protection, as this. There are many countries, both of 
the old and new continent, in which, if man were de- 
prived of this faithful ally, he would unsuccessfully re- 
sist the foes that surround him, seeking opportunities to 
destroy his labour, attack his person, and encroach upon 
his property. His own vigilance, in many situations, 
could not secure him, on the one hand, against their ra- 
pacity, nor on the other against their speed. The Doff, 
more tractable than any other animal, conforms himsdf 
to the movements and habits of his master. His dili- 
gence, his ardour, and his obedience, are inexhaustible; 



* The generic characters of the Doe are these: — ^He has six 
cutting teeth in the upper jaw; and those at the sides are 
lonffer than the intermediate ones, which are lobated. In the 
under jaw there are also six cutting teeth; the lateral ones 
lobated. There are four canine-teeth, one on each side, both 
above and below; and six or seven grinders. 

-)- Sykokyms. Canis &milians. Z^imuekc.— Le Chien. 
Jfft^ofi.— 'Faithful Dog. Pennant. 
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and hit dispositioii is lo friendly, that, unlike every other 
animal, he seems to remember only the benefits he re- 
cetvea: he soon forgets our blows; and instead of dia* 
covering resentment while we chastise him, he exposea 
himsdf to torture, and even licks the hand from which it 
proceeds. 

The care of the Dog in directing the steps of the 
Uind, affords an instance of his obedience and fidelity, 
which is peculiarly deserving of notice. There are few 
persons who have not seen some of these unfortunate 
obyects thus guided along through the winding streets of 
a town or city, to the spot where they are to supplicate 
charity of passengers. In the evening the Dog safely 
conducts his master back, and receives as the reward of 
its services, that scanty pittance which wretchedness can 
bestow. Mr. Ray, in his Synopsis of Quadrupeds, in- 
forms us of a blind beggar who was thus led through 
the streets of Rome by a middle-sized Dog. This Dog, 
besides leading his master in such a manner as to pro- 
tect him from all danger, had learned to distinguish 
both the streets and houses where he was accustomed 
to reoove alms twice or thrice a week. Whenever the 
animal came to any one of these streets, he would not 
leave it till a call had been made at every house where 
hia master was usually successful in his petitions. 
When the beggar began to ask alms, the Dog lay down 
to rest; but the man was no sooner served or refused, 
than the dog rose spontaneously, and, without either 
order or sign, proceeded successively to all the other 
houses. "I observed, not without pleasure and sur- 
prise, (says Mr. Ray,) that when a halfpenny was thrown 
firom a window, such were the sagacity and attention of 
this Dog, that he went about in quest of it, took it from 
the ground with his mouth, and put it into the blind 
man's hat. Even when bread was thrown, the animal 
would not taste it, unless he received it from the hand 
of his master." 

It is possibfe to train these animals in such a manner 
that they may be entrusted to go to market with 

It 
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money, on which occasion they will repair to a known 
shopi and carry home provisions in safety. Some 
yeiEirs since, a person who lived at the turnpike-house 
about a mile from Stratford on Avon, had trained a 
Dog to go to ^he town for such small articles of grocery 
as he wanted. A note mentioning the things was tied 
round the Dog's neck, and in the same manner the arti- 
cles were fastened, and the commodities were always 
brought safe home. 

It is recorded of a Dog belonging to a nobleman of 
the Medici family, that it always attended at its mastei^s 
table; changed the plates for him; and carried him hi» 
wine in a glass placed on a salver, without spilling the 
smallest drop. This animal would also hold the stirrup 
in its teeth while its master was mounting his horse. 

The sagacity and attention of the Dog are, indeed, so 
great, that it is not difficult to teach him to dance, hunt, 
leap, and exhibit a thousand pleasing dexterities. The 
feats performed by the dancing dogs exhibited some 
years ago at Sadler's Wells, will be long remembered. 
After storming a fort, and performing various other 
exploits, one of them was brought in as a deserter, was 
shot, and carried off as dead by his companions. The 
mode in which a Dog is taught to point out different 
cards that are placed near him, is this. He is first 
taught, by repeated trials, to know something by a cer- 
tain mark ; and then to distinguish one ace from another^ 
Food is frequently offered to him on a card that he is 
unacquainted with, after which he is sent to search it 
out from the pack ; and, after a little experience, he 
never mistakes it. Profiting by the discovery of re- 
ceiving food and caresses as a reward for his care, he 
soon becomes able to know each particular card, whid), 
when it is called for, he brings with an air of gaiety, 
and without any confusion ; and in reality, it is no more 
surprising to. see a Dog distinguish one card from 
thirty others, than it is to see him distinguish in the 
3treet his master's door from those of the Neighbours. 

Plutarch relates, that in the theatre of MaroellttS|: 
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m Dog was exhibited before the Emperor Vespasian, so 
well instructed as to excel in every kind of dance. He 
afterwards feigned illness in a manner so natural as to 
astonish the spectators. He first exhibited symptoms 
of pain; then, falling down as if dead, would suffer 
himself to be carried about in that state. Afterwards, 
at the proper time, he seemed to revive, as if waking 
from a profound sleep; and then jumping and sporting 
about, he showed every demonstration of joy. 

But of all the educational attainments by which the 
Dog has been distinguished, that of learning to speak 
seems to be the most extraordinary. The French 
academicians, however, mention a Dog in Germany, 
which would call, in an intelligible manner, amongst 
other things, for tea, coffee, or chocolate. The account 
is from no less emin^ife a person than the celebrated 
Leibnitz, who communicated it to the Royal Academy 
of France. This Dog was of a middling size, and was 
the property of a peasant in Saxony. A little boy, the 
peasant's son, imagined that he perceived in the Dog's 
voice an indistinct resemblance to certain words, and 
therefore took it into his head to teach him to speak. 
For this purpose he spared neither time nor pains with 
his pupil, who was about three yeats old when this his 
learned education commenced ; and at length he made 
such progress in language, as to be able to articulate 
as many as thirty words. Leibnitz declares that he 
himself heard him speak ; and the French academicians 
add, that, unless they had received the testimony of so 
great a man as this, they should scarcely have dared to 
report the circumstance. 

■ The inhabitants of some countries admire the Dog 
as food. In the South Sea Islands these animals are 
fattened with vegetables, which the natives savagely 
cram down their throat when they will voluntarily eat 
no more. They are killed by strangling; and the ex- 
travasated blood is preserved in cocoa-nut shells^ and 
baked for the table. The negroes of the coast of 
Guinea are so partial to the flesh of these animals, that 
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chey frequently give coiuiderable prices fixr diem: • 
large sheep for a Dog was formerly^ and probably is 
110W9 a common article of exchange. Even the ancients 
esteemed a young and fat Dog to be excellent eating. 
Hippocrates ranks it with mutton or pork; and the 
Romans particularly admired the flesh of sucking 
whelps. 

Dogs are found in a wild state in Congo, Lower 
Ethiopia, and towards the Cape of Grood Hope; is 
South and North America, New Holland, and several 
other parts of the world: and the varieties are, perhaps, 
more numerous of this species, than of any other 
known animals. The following is an enumeration of 
those that have been distinctly ascertained. 

1 New Holland Dog. *'14 Common Crrejhound. 

2 Pomennian Dog. 15 Italian Greyhomkl. 

3 Siberian Dug. 16 Ruatian Dog. 

4 Iceland Dos; * 17 Lurcher. 
6 Shepherd's Dog. 18 Newfoundland Doe. 

6 Water Dog. • 19 Mastiff. 

7 SpanieL * 90 BuU-Dog. 

8 Setter. • 21 Terrier. 

9 Hound. * 22 Turnspit. 

10 Bloodhound. 23 King Charles's Dog. 

11 Pointer. 24 Maltese Dog. 

12 Dalmatian or Spotted Dog. 35 Naked Dog. 
* IS Irish Greyhound, or 26 Pug Do|^ 

Wolf Dog. 27 Alco, or Peruvian Dog. 

The Siberian Dog"^. The use to which these Dogs 
are peculiarly applied, is the drawing of sledges over 
frozen snow, in the various countries where they are 
founds within the Arctic Circle, and particularly in 
Siberia and Kamtschatka. These sledges generally 
carry only a single person, who sits sideways. The 



* Those marked with an asterisk are of British origin, 
t Chien de Siberia. ^H^bft.— Greenland Dog. Biwiek'i 
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nmaber of dogs usually employed is five: four of tbem 
are yoked two and two, and the other acts as leader. 
The reins are fastened, not to the head, but to the col- 
lar; and the driver has, therefore, to depend principally 
on their obedience to his voice. Great care and atten- 
tion are consequently requisite in training the leader ; 
which, if steady and docile, becomes very valuable: 
the sum of forty roubles (or ten pounds) is no uncom- 
mon price for one of them. 

The cry of tagtag, iagtag^ turns him to the right ; 
and hougka, hougha^ to the left. The intelligent ani- 
tobI immediately understands the words^ and gives to 
bis companions the example of obedience. JA, ah, 
utojpi the Dogs ; and ha, makes them set off. 

The charioteer carries in his hand a crooked stick, 
wbicb answers the purpose both of a whip and reins. 
Iron rings are suspended at the end of this stick* by 
way of ornament, and to encourage the Dogs by the 
noise; for they are frequently jingled for that purpose. 
If the Dogs are well trained, it is not necessary for the 
rider to exercise his voice: if he strike the ice with his 
atick, they will go to the left; if he strike the legs of 
the sledge, they will go to the right; and when he 
wishes tbem to stop, he has only to place the stick be- 
tween the snow and the front of the sledge. When 
they are inattentive to their duty, the driver chastises 
them, by throwing the stick at them. The dexterity 
of the charioteeis in picking it up again, is very 
• remarkable, and ms the most difficult mamoeuvre 
in this exercise: nor is it indeed surprising that they 
should be skilful in a practice, in which they are so 
essentially interested; for the moment the Dogs find 
that the driver has lost his sticky unless the leader 
is both steady and resolute, they set off at full speed, 
and never stop till either their strength is exhausted, 
jor till the carriage is overturned and dashed to 
pieces. 

The manner in which these animals are generally 
treat;^, seems but ill calculated for securing their at- 
tachment. During the winter they are fed sparingly 
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with putrid fish ; and in summer they are turned loose', 
to shift for themselves, till the return of the severe 
season renders it necessary to the master's interest 
that they should be again taken into custody, and 
brought once more to their state of toil and slavery. 
Whilst yoking to the sledge, they utter the most dismd 
bowlings ; but, when every thing is prepared, a kind of 
cheerful yelping succeeds, which ceases the instant they 
begin their journey. 

These animals have been known to perform, in three 
days and a half, a journey of almost two hundred and 
-seventy miles ; and horses are perhaps not more useful 
to Europeans, than these Dogs are to the inhabitants of 
the frozen and cheerless regions of the North. When, 
during the most severe storm, their master cannot see 
the path nor even keep his eyes open^ they seldom miss 
their way : whenever they do this, they go from one 
side to the other, till, by their smell, they regain it; and 
when in the midst of a long journey, as it often happens, 
it is found absolutely impossible to travel any further, 
the Dogs, lying round their master, will keep him 
warm, and defend him from danger. 

The Spaniel^. It is not only in the sports of the 
field that the Spaniel is of use to mankind ; his fidelity 
and attachment to those from whom he is accustomed 
to receive attentions, have been celebrated in almost all 
ages. Of these, there has perhajlt been recorded no 
instance more satisfactory than the 'rollowing. 

Old Daniel, gamekeeper to the Rev. Mr. Corsellis, 
had reared a Spaniel, which became so fond of him as 
to be his constant companion both by night and day. 
Wherever the gamekeeper appeared. Dash was never 
far distant; and, in his nocturnal excursions to detect 
poachers, this Dog was of infinite use to him. At these 
times the Dog altogether neglected the game; and 
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many poachers were detected and caught in consequence 
of his sagacity. 

During the last stage of a consumption, which car- 
ried his master to the grave, Dash unwearily attended 
the foot of his bed ; and when he died, the Dog would 
not quit the body, but lay upon the bed by his side. 
It was with difficulty he was tempted to eat any food ; 
and although, after the funeral, he was taken to the 
house of Mr. Corsellis, and caressed with all the ten- 
derness which so fond an attachment naturally excited, 
lie took every opportunity to steal back to the room 
in the cottage where the gamekeeper breathed his last, 
and where he would sometimes remain for hours. 
From this room he visited the grave regularly every 
day* for fourteen days ; at the end of which time he 
died, notwithstanding all the kindness and attention 
that were shown him. 

The Hound*, The following anecdotes afford a 
strong proof of the wonderful spirit of the Hound, in 
^lupporting a continuance of exertion. Many years 
since, a very large stag was turned out of Whinfield 
Park, in the county of Westmorland; and was pursued 
by the Hounds, till, by fatigue or accident, the whole 
pack was thrown out, except two staunch and favourite 
Dogs, which continued the chase during the greatest 
part of the day. The stag returned to the park from 
which he set out ; and, as his last effort, leapt the wall, 
and immediately expired. One of the Hounds pursued 
him to the wall ; but, being unable to get over, he lay 
down, and almost immediately afterwards died: the 
other was also found dead at a little distance. The 
length of this chase is uncertain: but, as they were 
seen at Red-kirks, near Annan in Scotland (distant, by 
the post-road, about forty-six miles,) it is conjectured 
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diat the drcuiious course they took could not have me** 
Bured less than one hundred and twenty miles! 

In the year 1795, in Cambridgeshire, on two foses 
being found, the Hounds divided, and fifteen conple 
and a half (which pursued one of the foxes) are sup- 
posed to have run nearly thirty miles, in about an hour 
and three quarters. 

The Blood-hound*. With our ancestors the Blood* 
hound was an animal of great request; and as he wis 
remarkable for the fineness of his scent, he was fre- 
quently employed in recovering game that had escaped 
wounded from the hunter. He would follow, with 
great certainty, the footsteps of a man to a considerable 
distance: and, in barbarous and undviliaed times,. when 
a thief or murderer had fled, this useful creature woidd 
trace him through the thickest and most secret coverts; 
nor would he cease his pursuit till he had taken the 
felon. For this reason there was a law in Scotland, 
that whoever denied entrance to one of these Dogs in 
pursuit of stolen goods, should be deemed accessary to 
the theft. 

In the Spanish West India Islands there are offiotts 
called chasseurs, kept in continual employment. The 
business of these men is to traverse the country with 
their Dogs, for the purpose of pursuing and taking op 
all persons guilty of murder, or other crimes; and no 
activity, on the part of the ofifenders, will enable them 
to escape. The following is a very remarkable instance 
which happened not many years ago. 

A fleet from Jamaica, under convoy to Great Britain, 
passing through the Gulf of Mexico, beat upon the 
north side of Cuba. One of the ships, manned with fo- 
reigners, (chiefly renegado Spaniards,) in standing in widi 



* DEscaxFTioK. Blood-hounds are tall, beautifully formed 
animals, and usually of a red^sh or brown colour.— -Ali^iiey*' 
Memoirs ofBrUith Quadrupeds^ PL No. 9. Far. 7. 



Ae land at nigbty was run on shore. The officers, and the 
few British seamen on hoard, were murdered; and the 
▼esse! was plundered hy the renegadoes. The part of 
the coast on which the vessel was stranded being wild 
and unfrequented, the assassins retired, with their booty* 
to the mountains; intending to penetrate, through the 
woods, to some remote settlements on the southern side* 
where they hoped to secure themselves, and elude all 
pursuit. Early intelligence of the crime had, howeveri 
been conveyed to Havanna. The assassins were pur- 
sued by a detachment of the Chasseurs del Rey, with 
their Dogs ; and in the course of a very few days they 
were every one apprehended and brought to justice. 

The Dogs carried out by the Chasseurs dd Rey, are 
all perfectly broken in. On coming up with the fugi<* 
tive, they bark at him till he stops : thev then crouch 
near him, terrifying him with a ferociois growling, if 
be attempts to stir. In this position they continue 
barking, to give notice to the chasseurs, who come up 
and secure their prisoner. 

Each chasseur can only hunt with two Dogs. These 
people live with their Dogs, and are inseparable from 
them. At home the animals are kept chained; and 
when walking out with their masters, they are never 
immuszled nor let out of ropes, but for attack. 

Blood-hounds were formerly used in certain districts 
lying between England and Scotland, that were much 
Infested by robbers and murderers; and a tax was laid 
on the inhabitants, for keeping and maintaining a cer- 
tain number of these animals. But as the arm of justice 
is now extended over every part of the country, and as 
there are now no secret recesses where villany can be 
concealed, their services in this respect are become no 
longer necessary. 

Some few of these Dogs, however, are yet kept in the 
northern parts of the kingdom, and in the lodges of 
the royal forests; where Aey are used in pursuit of 
deer that have been previously wounded. They are 
also sometimes employed in diacovering deer-stealers, 
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whom they infallibly trace by the blood that issues thai 
the wounds of their victims. 

A very extraordinary instance of this occurred in the 
New Forest^ in the year 1810, and was related to me 
by the Right Hon. G. H. Rose. A person, in geiung- 
over a stile into a field near the forest, remarked that 
there was blood upon it. Immediately afterwards he 
recollected that some deer had been killed, and several 
sheep stolen in the neighbourhood: and that this might 
possibly be the blood of one that had been killed in the 
preceding night. The man went to die nearest lodge 
to give information ; but the keeper being from home, 
he was under the necessity of going to Rhinefield 
Lodge, which was at a considerable distance. Toomer, 
the under keeper, went with him to the place, accompa-^ 
nied by a Blood-hound. The Dog, when brought to 
the spot, wa^ laid on the scent; and, after following, 
for about a mile, the track which the depredator had 
taken, he came at last to a heap of furze faggots be- 
longing to the family of a cottager. The woman of the 
house attempted to drive the dog away, but was pre- 
vented ; and, on the faggots being removed, a hole was 
discovered in the ground, which contained the body of 
a sheep that had recently been killed, and also a consi- 
derable quantity of salted meat. The circumstance 
which renders this account the more remarkable is, 
that the dog was not brought to the scent until more 
than sixteen hours had elapsed after the man had carried 
away the sheep. 

Another instance of the acuteness of scent in these 
Dogs, is related by the Hon. Robert Boyle. In order 
to make trial whether a young Blood-hound was well 
instructed, he says, that a person of quality caused one 
of his servants to walk to a town four miles distant, and 
afterwards to a market-town three miles further. The 
Dog, without seeing the man he was to pursue, fol- 
lowed him, by the scent, to the above-mentioned places, 
-and this notwithstanding a great multitude of market- 
people who went along the same road> and of travellers 



trho had occasion to cross it. When the Blood-hound 
came to the chief market-town, he passed through th^ 
streets without taking notice of any of the people 
there ; nor did he cease his pursuit, till he had reached 
the house where the man whom he sought was con- 
cealed. 

' Hie Newfoundland Dog. The great strength and 
docility of these dogs render them extremely useful to 
the inhabitants of several parts of the island of New- 
foundland, who employ them in bringing down wood, 
On sledges, from the interior of the country to the sea^^ 
coast. Four Newfoundland dogs yoked to a sledge; 
are able, with apparent ease, to draw three hundred* 
weight of wood, for several miles. Their docility is as 
important to their owners as their strength ; for they 
frequently perform these services without a driver. As 
soon as they are relieved of their load at the proper 
place, they return in the same order to the woods 
from which they were dispatched, and where their 
labours are commonly rewarded with a meal of dried 
fish. 

In many places about Quebec, Professor Kalm saw 
dogs employed to fetch water from the rivers. He 
one day saw two great dogs yoked to a cart. They 
were neatly harnessed like horses, and had bits in their 
mouths. In the cart was a barrel. The dogs were 
directed by a boy, who ran behind the cart, and, as soon 
as they came to the river, they jumped into it of their 
own accord. When the barrel was filled, the dogs 
drew their burden up the hill again to the house from 
which they came. During his stay at Quebec, the pro- 
fessor frequently saw dogs employed in this manner. 
The boys that attended them had great whips, with 
which they occasionally struck the dogs to make them 
go on. Mr. Kalm saw these dogs also employed 
in drawing Wood; and, in winter, it is customary 
in Canada for travellers to yoke dogs to sledges that 
are m'ado to hold their clothes, provisions, and other 
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aecCTwries. Fonnerly^ before hones came moch int# 
lue^ most of the land-carriage of Canada was performed 
by dogs. 

These animals can swim extremely fast, and with 
great ease; and their extraordinary sagacity and at-> 
tachment render them, in particular situations, highly 
valuable. 

In the summer of 179% a gentleman went to Ports- 
mouth for the benefit of sea-bathing. He was con^ 
ducted, in one of the machines, into the water; but, 
being unacquainted with the steepness of the shor^ 
and unable to swim, he found himself, the instant he 
quitted the machine, nearly out of his depth. The 
state of alarm into which he was thrown^ increased his 
danger; and, unnoticed by the person who attended 
the machine, he unavoidably would have been drowned, 
had not a large Newfoundland Dog, which by accident 
was standing on the shore and observed his distress, 
plunged in to his asistance. The Dog seized him by 
the hair, and conducted him safely to land. The gen- 
tleman afterwards purchased the Dog at a high price; 
and preserved him as a treasure of equal value with 
his whole fortune. 

During a severe storm, in the winter of 1789, a ship 
belonging to Newcastle was lost near Yarmouth; and a 
Newfoundland Dog alone escaped to shore, bringing in 
his mouth the captain's pocket-book. He landed 
amidst a number of people, several of whom in vain 
attempted to take from him his prize. The sagacious 
animd, as if sensible of the importance of the charge, 
which, in all probability, was delivered to him by his 
perishing master, at length leapt fawningly against the 
breast of a man who had attracted his notice among the 
crowd, and delivered the book to him. The Dog imme- 
diately afterwards returned to the place where he had 
landed, and watched with great attention for. all the 
things that came from the wrecked vessel, seized, and 
end^voured to bring them to land. 
A gentleman, walking by the side of the riyer Tytn^t 
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observed, on the opposite side, that a child had faUen 
into the water : he pointed out the object to his Dog, 
whidi immediately jumped in, swam over, and catch- 
ing hold of the child with his mouth, landed it safely 
on the shore. 

Some years ago, a waterman, whose name was Carr, 
laid a wager that himself and his Newfoundland Dog, 
.would both jump from the centre arch of Westminster 
Bridge, and would land at Lambeth within a minute of 
each other. He jumped off first, and the Dog imme- 
diately followed him : but the latter not being in the 
; secret, and seeing his master apparently plunging about 
in the water, seized him by the neck, and dragged him 
to shore, to the no small diversion of an immense crowd 
of spectators. 

The Mastiff*. Mastifib are peculiar to our country, 
where they are principally of use as watch-dog»; a 
duty which they discharge not only with fidelity, but 
frequently with judgment. Some of them will su£fer a 
atranger to come into the enclosure which they are ap- 
pointed to guard, and will go peaceably along with him 
through every part of it, so long as he continues to 
touch nothing ; but the moment he attempts to lay hold 
of any of the goods, or endeavours to leave the place, 
the animal informs him, first by gentle growling, or, if 
• that be ineffectual, by harsher means, that he must nei- 
ther do mischief nor go away. He seldom uses vio- 
lence unless resiste(f; and even in this case he will 
. sometimes seize the person, throw him down, and hold 
bnn there for several hours, or until relieved, without 
biting him. 

A most extraordinary instance of memory in a Mas- 
tiff is related by M. D'Obsonville. This Dog, which 
he had brought up in India from two months old, ac- 
companied him and a* friend from Pondicherry to Beh- 
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gkmr, a disUnoe of more than thfee hundred leagnef; 
** Our journey (be observes) occupied nearly three 
•weeks; and we had to traverse numerous plains and 
mountains, and to ford rivers^ and go along several by- 
paths. The animal, which had certainly never been in 
that country before, lost us at Benglonr, and immedi- 
ately returned to Pondicherry. He went directly to 
the house of M. Beylier, then commandant of artillery, 

' my friend, and with whom I had generally lived. Now 
the difficulty is, not so much to know how the dog 
subsisted on the road, (for he was very strong, and abk 
to procure himself food,) but how he could so well have 
found his way, after an interval of more than a mondi! 
This was an effort of memory greatly superior to that 
which the human race is capable of exerting." 

The Mastiff is an excessively bold and courageous 
animaL Stow relates an instance of a contest between 
three Mastifl& and a Lion, in the presence of king James 
the First. One of the Dogs b^ng put into tibe den, 
was soon disabled by the Lion, which took him by the 
head and neck, and dragged him about. Another Dog 
was then let loose, and was served in a similar manner. 
But the third, on being put in, immediately seized the 
Lion by the h'p, and held him for a considerable sime; 
till, being severely torn by his daws, the Dog was 
obliged to quit his hold. The Lion, exhausted by the 
conflict, would not renew the engagement ; but, taking 
a sudden leap over the Dogs, fled for safety into the 
interior part of bis den. 

The Mastiff, as if conscious of his superior strength, 
has been known to chastise, with great dignity, the im- 
pertinence of an inferior. A large dog of this kind, 
belonging to the late M. Ridley, Esq. of Heaton near 
Newcastle, being frequently molested by a mongrel, 
and teased by its continual barking, at last took it up m 

-its mouth by the back, and with great composure drop- 
ped it over the quay into the river, without doing aoy 
further injury to an enemy so contemptible. 
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The BuU^Dog*. When its energies are completely 
roused, this is doubtless one of the fiercest, and at the 
same time one of the most courageous, of all animals. 
His valour in attacking a bull is well known. His fury 
in seizing, and his invincible obstinacy in maintaining 
his hold, are truly astonishing. Some years ago, at a 
Boll-baiting in the North of England, when that barba- 
rous custom was more prevalent than it is at present, a 
young man, confident of the courage of his Dog, laid a 
trifling wager that he would, at separate times, even 
cut off all the animal's feet; and that, after eve^ suc- 
cessive amputation, he would attack the Bull. The 
unmanly and horrible experiment was tried; and the 
Dog, apparently inattentive to the injury he had receiv- 
ed, continued to seize the Bull with the same eagerness 
as before. 

The Terrier f. There are few animals endowed 
with more obstinate courage than the Terrier. To the 
smaller quadrupeds, such as rats, mice, stoats, and 
some others, he seems to be the natural enemy, and 
attacks them furiously whenever and wherever he hap- 
pens to see them. He is not afraid even of the badger, 
and, though sometimes roughly used by that animal, 
will combat him with determined fortitude. 

^n anecdote related by Mr. Hope, and well authen- 
ticated by other persons, shows also that the Terrier is 
i>oth capable of resentment when injured, and of great 
contrivance to accomplish it. A gentleman of Whit- 
more, in Staffordshire, used to go twice a-year to Lon- 
don ; and being fond of exercise, generally performed 
the journey on horseback, accompanied most part of 
the way, by a faithful little Terrier Dog, which, lest 
be might lose it in London, he always left to the care of 
Mrs. Langford, his landlady at St. Alban's ; and, on 
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bis return, he was sure to find his little compimioa well 
(taken care of. The gentleman calling one time, as 
uaual, for his dog, Mrs. Langford appeared before him 
with a wofttl countenance:—** Alas I Sir, your Terrier 
is lost! Our gpreai house-dog and he had a quarrel; 
and the poor Terrier was so bitten before we could part 
them, that I thought he could never have got the better 
of it. But he crawled out of the yard,«nd no one saw 
him for almost a week* He then returned, and brought 
with him another Dog, bigger by far than our&; aad 
they both togeth^ fell on our great Dog, and bk him 
ao unmercifully, that he has scarcely since been able to 
go about the yiord, or to eat his meat. Your Dog and 
bis companion then disappeared, and have never suice 
heen seen at St. Alban's." The gentleman endeavoured 
to reconcile himself to the loss. On his arrival .at 
Whitmore, however, he found his Terrier; and, on 
enquiring into the circumstances, was informed thai the 
imimal had been at Whitmore and had coaxed away 
the great Dog, who it seems had, in consequence^ fol- 
low^ him to St. Alban's, and completely avenged bis 
injury*. 



Additional Anecdotes respecting Dogs. 

A grocer in Edinburgh had a dog, which fet some 
time amused and astonished the people in the neigh- 
bourhood. A man who went through the streets ring- 
ing a bell and selling penny pies, happened one day to 
treat this Dog with a pie. The next time he heard the 
pieman's bell, the Dog ran to him with impetuosity, 
seized him by the coat, and would not suffer him to 



* An enquiry respecting this circumstance has lately been 
made of Mr. I^mgford, surgeon, in St. Albania. Be says that 
there is now living in St. ^ban*8 one of the inn servants, who 
has a perfect recofiection of the event* 
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pass. The pieman, who understood what the aninud 
wanted, showed him a penny, and pointed to his master, 
who stood at the street-do>or and saw what was going 
on. The Dog immediately supplicated his master hy 
■mny humble gestures and looks. The master put a 
penny into the Dog's mouth, which he instantly deliver- 
ed to the pieman, and received his pie; and this traffic 
between the pieman and the grocer's Dog, continued to 
be daily practised for many months. 

At a convent in France, twenty paupers were served 
with a dinner at a certain hour every day. A dog be- 
longing to the convent did not fail to be present at this 
ir^^e, to receive the scraps which were now and then 
thrown to him. The guests^ however, were poor and 
hungry^ and of course not very wasteful; so that their 

rnoner did little more than scent the feast of which 
would fain have partaken. The portions were 
served by a person, at the ringing of a bell, and deliver- 
ed oat by means of what in religious houses is called 
a Umr; a machine like the section of a cask, that, by 
turning round upon a pivot, exhibits whatever is placed 
on the concave side, without discovering the person who 
moves it. One day this Dog, which had only received 
a few scraps, waited till the paupers were all gone, took 
the rope in his mouth, and rang the bell. His strata- 
gem succeeded. He repeated it the next day with the 
same good fortune. At length the cook, finding that 
twenty-one portions were given out instead of twenty, 
was determined to discover the trick : in doing which 
he had no great difficulty; for, l3ring in wait, and no- 
tieing the paupers as they came for their different por- 
tions, and that there was no intruder except the Dog, 
he began to suspect the truth ; which he was confirmed 
in when he saw the animal continue with great delibera- 
tion till the visitors were all gone, and then pull the 
bell. The matter was related to the community ; and, 
to reward him for his ingenuity, the Dog was permitted 
to ring the bell every day for his dinner, on which a 
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mess of broken victuals was always afterwards senred 
out to him. 

Mr. C. Hughes, a country comedian, had a wig 
which generally hung on a peg in one of his rooms. 
He one day lent the wig to a brother player, and some 
time afterwards called on him. Mr. Hughes had his 
Dog with him, and the man happened to have the bor- 
rowed wig on his head. Mr. Hughes staid a little while 
with his friend; but, when he left him, the T^o^ re- 
tnained behind. For some time he stood, looking full 
in the man*s face; then, making a sudden spring, he 
leaped on his shoulders, seized the wig, and ran off with 
it as fast as he could; and, when he reached home, be 
endeavoured, by jumping^ to hang it up in its usual 
place. The same Dog was one afternoon passing 
through a field near Dartmouth, where a washer-woman 
had hung out her linen to dry. He stopped and sur« 
▼eyed one particular shirt with attention; then seizing 
it, he dragged it away through the dirt to his master, 
whose shirt it proved to be. 

. In the year 1791, a person went to a house in Dept4> 
ford, to take lodgings, under pretence that he had just 
arrived from the West Indies ; and, after having agreed 
on the terms, said he should send his trunk that night, 
and come himself the next day. About nine o'clock in 
the evening, the trunk was brought by two porters, and 
was carried into a bed-room. Just as the family were 
going to bed, their little house-dog, deserting his usual 
station in the shop, placed himself close to the chamber- 
door, where the chest was deposited, and kept up an in- 
cessant barking. The moment the door was opened, 
the dog flew to the chest, against which it scratched and 
barked with redoubled fury. They attempted to get 
the dog out of the room, but in vain. Calling in some 
neighbours, and making them eye-witnesses of the cir- 
cumstance, they began to move the trunk about; when 
they quickly discovered that it contained something that 
was alive. Suspicion becoming very strong, they were 
induced to force it open ; when, to their utter astonish* 
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ment, they found in it their new lodger, who had thus 
been conveyed into the house with the intention of rob- 
bing it. 

A Dog that had been the favourite of an elderly lady, 
discovered, some time after her death, the strongest 
emotions at the sight of her picture^ when it was taken 
down to be cleaned. Before this, he had never been 
observed to notice the painting. Here was evidently a 
case either of passive remembrance, or of the involun- 
tary renewal of former impressions. Another Dog, the 
property of a gentleman that died, was given to a friend 
m Yorkshire. Several years afterwards, a brother 
from the West Indies paid a short visit at the house 
where the Dog then was. He was instantly recognised, 
though an entire stranger, in consequence, probably, of 
a strong personal likeness. The Dog fawned upon him, 
and followed him with great affection to every place 
where he went. 

THE WOLF*. 

These animals are natives of almost all the temperate 
and cold regions of the globe; and they were formerly 
so numerous in this island, that king Edgar commuted 
the punishment for certain offences into a requisition of 
a certain number of Wolves' tongues from each crimi* 
nal ; and he converted a heavy and oppressive tax on 
one of the Welsh princes, into an annual tribute of three 
hundred Wolves* heads. 

It appears from Hollinshed, that Wolves were very 
noxious to the flocks in Scotland, in 1577: nor were 
they entirely destroyed till about a century afterwards ; 
when the last Wolf fell in Lochabar, by the hand of Sir 



• See Plate vL Fig. 1. 

Desceiptiok. The Wolf is larger, and more strong and 
muscular than the Dog. His colour is generally pale gray. 

Stmoxyms. Canis Lupus. Linru — jUoup, Bt^on. — Sha'9^9 
Geth Zoo^ PL 75*— ^«w. Quadnp. 313. 
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Ewen Cameron of Lochiel. In ancient times every 
Scots baron was obliged, by the law, to bunt the WoLT 
four times a year, attended by all his servants ; and every 
sheriff, with all the barons and freeholders of his county, 
was annually obliged to have three great wolf-huntings, 
for the purpose of thinning the race of these destructive 
animals. 

When pressed by hunger, the Wolf, though naturally 
a coward, becomes courageous from necessity : he then 
braves every danger, and will venture to attack even 
the buffalo. Sometimes whole droves of Wolves d^ 
scend upon the sheep-folds; and, digging the eardu 
under the doors, enter with dreadful ferocity, and put 
to death every living creature before they depart. 

*'*' By wintry famine roused, from all the tract 
Of horrid mountains which the shining Alps, 
And wavy Apennine and Pyrennees 
Branch out stupendous into distant lands. 
Cruel as death ! and hungry as the grave! 
Burning for blood ! bony, and gaunt, and grim ! 
Assembling Wolves, in raging troops, descend; 
And, pourmff o*er the country, bear along, 
Keen as the North wind sweeps the glossy snow : 
All is their prize." 

Although the Wolf is the most gluttonous of quad- 
rupeds, devouring, when excited by hunger, even his 
own species, yet his rapicity does not exceed his cun- 
ning: always suspicious and mistrustful, he imagines 
every thing he sees is a snare laid to betray him. If 
he find a rein-deer tied to a post, to be milked, he 
dares not approach, lest the animal should be placed 
there only to entrap him ; but no sooner is the deer set 
at liberty, than he instantly pursues and devours it 
Such, however, is his extreme cowardice^ that, should 
the deer stand at bay and act on the defensive, he is at 
once intimidated. Wolves have not unfrequently been 
caught in pit-falls, along with other beasts, v^hich their 
fears, even in this confined situation, have not permitted 
them to attack. Instances have occurred of peasants 
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faUing into these traps, and sitting ^ietly tiU d iiie 
yvitk a Wolf, until released by the banter. 

So cautions are these animals in their attack, that, in 
several parts of the continent, if a man has to traverse 
alone the forests and wilds, where they are prowling in 
sdeuxh of prey, he can sufficiently defend himself againsi 
their voracity by only a slight rope, and a bun& of 
straw or twigs trailed behind him. Dr. Anderson was 
asBored by a respectable gentleman, a general officer, 
who was resident in Portugal more than thirty years, 
that diis was the method universally practised by the 
peasants of that country, and, he believed, with invaria<> 
ble success. 

In the northern parts of the world, Wolves sometimes 
wander upon the ice of the sea, in quest of young seals, 
which they catch asleep there* But this repast fre- 
quently proves fatal to them ; for the ice, being detach- 
ed from the shore, carries them to a great distance from 
the land before they are sensible of it. It is said, that, 
in some years, large districts are thus delivered from 
these pernicious beasts. 

The Wolf has great strength, especially in the mus- 
cles of his neck and jaws : he can carry a sheep in his 
mouth, and without difficulty can run off with it. When 
reduced to extremity by hunger^ we are told by Poo- 
toppidan that he will swallow mud, in order to allay the 
uneasy sensations of his stomach. His sense of smell- 
ing is peculiarly strong: he scents the track of animals, 
and follows it with great perseverance. The odour of 
carrion is perceptible by him at the distance of nearly 
a mile. 

Notwithstanding the savage disposition of the Wolf, 
he is capable, when taken young, of being tamed. A 
remarkable instance of this was exhibited in a Wolf be- 
longing to the late Sir Ashton Lever: this animal, by 
proper education, was entirely divested of the ferocious 
character of its species. In Eastern countries, and parti- 
cularly in Persia, Wolves are exhibited as spect-acles te 
the 'people.. When young, they are tnught to dance, <or 
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ratber to perfonn a kind of wrestling, with a number, 
of men ; and Cbardin informs us, tbat a Wolf well edu-^ 
cated in dancing is sometimes sold for five hundred 
French crowns. M. de Buffbn brought up several 
Wolves. During the first year, he states that they were 
very docile, and even caressing; and, if well fed, would 
neither disturb the poultry, nor any other animals ; but, 
tbat at the age of eighteen months or two years, their 
natural ferocity began to appear, and it was requisite to 
chain them, in order to prevent them firom running off 
and doing mischief. One Wolf, till it was eighteen or 
nineteen months old, he brought up in a court-yard 
along with fowls, none of which it ever attacked ; but, 
for its first essay, it killed the whole in one night, yet 
did not eat any of them. 

The time of gestation of the Wolf is about three 
months and a half; and when the females are about to 
bring forth, they search for some concealed place in the 
inmost recesses of the forests. After having fixed on 
the spot, they make it smooth and plain for a consider- 
able space, by tearing up with their teeth all the bram- 
bles and brushwood. They then prepare a bed of moss, 
in which they bring forth five or six young-ones. The 
mother suckles them for some weeks ; but soon teaches 
them to eat fiesh, which she prepares by tearing it into 
small pieces. She then brings them field-mice, hares, 
partridges, and fowls, which they at first play with, and 
then kill. About six weeks after their birth the young- 
ones leave their den, and follow the mother, who leads 
them abroad to some neighbouring pool to drink; she 
conducts them back again, or, when danger is appre* 
bended, obliges them to conceal themselves elsewhere. 
When they are attacked, she defends them with intrepi- 
dity; losing, in this case, every sense of danger, and 
becoming perfectly furious until they are again in 
safety. 

Of the Wolf there is nothing valuable but his skin, 
which makes a warm and durable fur. His flesh is so 
bad, that it is rejected with abhorrence by all other 
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quadrupeds. The smell of his breath is excessively 
offensive; since, to appease hunger, he swallows, almost 
indisorimini^tely, every thing he can find: corrupted 
flesh, bones, hair, and skins half tanned, and even co- 
vered with lime. In shorty the Wolf is in an extreme 
degree disgusting : his aspect is savage, his voice dread- 
ful, his stench insupportable^ his disposition perverse, 
and his manners brutal and ferocious. 

THE STRIPED HTiBNA*. 

The ancients entertained many absurd and unaccount- 
able notions respecting this animal. They believed 
that its neck consisted of but one bone, which was 
,without a joint ; that it every year changed its sex ; that 
it could imitate the human voice; and that it had thus 
the power of charming the shepherds, and riveting them 
to die place on which they stood. 

Hvsenas, which are natives of Asiatic Turkey, Syria, 
Persia, and many parts of Africa, generally inhabit ca- 
verns and rocky places; prowling about in the night to 
feed on the remains of dead animals, or on whatever 
living prey they can seize. They violate the reposito- 
ries of the dead, and greedily devour the putrid bodies. 
They likewise prey on cattle, and frequently commit 
great devastation among the flocks ; yet, when other 
provisions fail, they are able to subsist on the roots of 

51apt8, and on the tender shoots of the palm-trees, 
r^y sometimes assemble in troops, and follow the 



* Desceiptiok. The Spotted Hyaena is about the size of 
a large Dog, of a pale grayish-brown colour, and marked across 
with several distant bUickish bands. The hair of its neck is 
erect, and is continued in a bristly mane along the back. The 
• tail is short, and very bushy. The head is broad and flat, and 
the eyes have an expression of great wildness and ferocity. 

Symovtms. Cams Hyaena. Linnceus, — L'Hyaena. Bmffbn, 
—Striped Hyaena. Pennant. — Shawns Gen, Zool. PL 78.— i^eir. 
QMad.p.298. 
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march of an army, in order to feast on the dead 
of the slam. 

The cry of the Hyssna is very peculiar. It begina 
with somewhat like the moaning of the human voioei 
and ends in a noise like that of a person making a vio- 
lent effort to vomit His courage is said to equal his 
rapacity. He will occasionally act on the defimsive, 
and with great ohstinacy, against much larger animals 
than himself. Kaempfer relates, that he saw an Hyaena 
which had put to flight two lions; and that he had fre- 
quently known an Hyaena to attack the ounce and the 
panther. There is something in the aspect of this ani- 
mal that indicates a peculiar gloominess and malignity 
of disposition ; and its manners correspond with its «>- 
pearance. Instances have, however, occurred of the 
Hysena being tamed. Mr. Pennant says, that he saw 
an Hyaena as tame as a dog; and M. de Bufibn, that 
there was one exhibited at Paris that bad been tamed 
very early, and was apparently divested of all its natural 
ferocity. In Barbary, Mr. Bruce assures us that he has 
Seen the Moors, in the day-time, take these animals by 
the ears and haul them along, without their offering any 
other resistance than that of drawing back. 

Mr. Bruce locked up a goat, a kid, and a lamb, all 
day with a Barbary Hyaena, when it was fasting, and in 
the evening he found each of the animals alive and un- 
hurt; but, on repeating an experimem of this khid at 
night, the Hyaena ate up a young ass, a goat, and a fox, 
all before morning. In Barbary the Hyaenas seem to 
lose their courage, and to fly from man by day ; but in 
Abyssinia, they often prowl about even in the open day, 
and attack with savage fury every animal they meet 
with, " These creatures (says Mr. Bruce) were a 
general scourge to Abyssinia, in every situation, both 
of the city and the fleld ; and they seemed to surpass 
even the sheep in number. From evening till the dawn 
of day, the town of Gondar was full of them. Here 
they sought the diflerent pieces of slaughtered earcasses 
which this cruel and unclean people were accustomed to 



cxpow in the stnets without burial. Many ft time in 
the night, when the king bed kept meUrte i% the peilace, 
on going across the sqifare from the king^s houee, I 
have been apprehensive leet th^ shoald bite me in the 
1^. They grunted in great nitinberff around me, 
although I was anrromided with severi^ armed men, 
who sddom passed a night without wounding at slaugh- 
tering some of them. One night in Mmtsha^ being 
Tery intent on an observation, I heard something pass 
behind me towards the bed; bvt on looking round, 
coald perceive nothing. Having finifhed what I was 
then about, I went out of my tent, resolving directly to 
return : this I immediately did, and in so doing per*' 
ceived two large blue eyes glaring at me in the dark. 
I called my servant to bring a light ; and we found an 
Hyaena standing near the head of the bed, with two or 
three large bunches of candles in his mouth. To have 
fired at him, would have been at the risk of breaking 
my quadrant or other furnitmre; and he seemed, by 
keeping the candles steadily in his mouth, to wish at 
that time, for no other prey. As his mouth was full, 
and he had no claws to tear with, I was not afraid of 
him ; and, with a pike, stuck him as near the heart as 
I could. It was not until I had done this that he 
showed any sign of fierceness; but, upon feeling his 
wound, he dropped the candles, and endeavoured to 
mn up the shaft of the spear to arrive at me, so that I 
was obliged to draw a pistol from my girdle and shoot 
him ; and nearly at ^he same time my servant cleft his 
skull with a battle-axe. In a word, the Hyaenas were 
the plague of our lives, the terror of oor night-walks, 
and the destruction of our mules and asses, which, 
above every thing else, are their favourite food." 

At Dar-Fur, a kingdom in the interior of Africa, the 
Hyaenas come in herds cd m, ^ight, and often more, 
into the villages at night, and carry off with them what- 
ever they are able to seiae. They will kill dogs and 
aases^ even within the enclosures of the houses; and 
they always assemble wherever a dead camd or other 
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animal is thrown, and, on these occasions, acting i 
concert, they will drag it to a prodigious distance : no 
are they greatly alarmed at the sight of men, or by tb» 
report of fire-arms. Mr. Brown was told, thttt when- 
ever any one of these animals was wounded, its compa~ 
iiions always tore it to pieces and devoured it. 

A remarkable peculiarity in the Hy^na is, that when 
he ie first dislodged from cover, or obliged to run, ho 
slwayK, for a considerable distance, appears lame; and - 
sometimes to such a degree as to induce the spectaiora - 
to suppose that one of his hind tegs is broken ; but after 
running some lime, this affection goes oS^ and he 
escBjies swiftly away. The neck, likewise, is so stiff, 
that in looking behind, or in snatching obliquely at any 
object, he is obliged to move liis whole body, somewhat 
in the manner of a hog. 

The mode of hunting these animals in Barbary, h 
somewhat extraordinary. A party of ten or twelvf 
persons, accompanied by as many dogs of various kinds,. ' 
go to a cavern, which they have previously ascertained- 
10 be the haunt of an Hj'a^na. One of the party then '' 

■ strips himself naked, and taking in one hand the end >' 
of a rope, with a noose to il, he advances gradually incoi ' 
ilie cave, at the same time speaking gently and in an in* j 
sinuating tone, pretending lo fascinate the Hysena bjr>^ 
words. When he reaches the animal, he strokes hiati 
down the back, which appears lo soothe him. He thenj 
dexterously slips the noose round his neck, and, hf-t 
pulling the rope, indicates, to those on the outside ofil 
the cave, and who hold the other end, that it is fixedni 
Having thrown a cloth over the eyes of (he Hyiena, he* 
immediately retires behind, and the men puU the ropeJ 
^^ from without, whilst he urges the animal forward,:i 

^K When they have dragged him to the mouth of the cave,.' 
^^^ he is attacked and destroyed by the dogs. This is 
^^1 operation which, Jf the rope break, is attended withi- 
^^1 danger to the man who enters the cave ; but he is al^ 
^H ways furnished with a dagger or large knife, for thQ> 
^H purpose of defending himself, in case of attack. There 
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are other modes of hunting these stupid animals, {mr* 
ticularly in the night, either by dogs or with guns. In 
the day-time they never come out of their den^ but sit at 
the further end of it, staring with their eyes fixed. Mr. 
Jackson, by whom this account is related, says that, in 
Barbary, the Hyaenas are not very ferocious: that, 
not being afraid of man, they neither attack nor seek to 
avoid him. In the Southern Atlas, he states that he has 
aeen them led about even by boys; a rope being fasten- 
ed round the animal's neck, and on each side a commu- 
nicating rope being attached to it, three or four yards 
long, and held by a boy. 

Hyaenas are to be seen in most of the exhibitions of 
wild beasts in Great Britain. In confinement they be- 
come excessively savage and ferocious. Their jaws are 
much stronger than those of the generality of their 
tribe. Some years ago there was one at Exeter 
'Change about six months old, so very tame that he 
was occasionally suffered to come out of his den, and 
run about the exhibition-room. This animal would 
allow even strangers to approach and pat him, without 
exhibiting any symptoms whatever of displeasure; and 
he seemed fond of playing with any of the dogs that 
happened to come into the room. Still, however, there 
was a consfderable degree of suUenness and ill-nature in 
his disposition, which, with his age, appeared every day 
to increase. After having been at Exeter 'Change 
about two months, he was sold to Mr. Tennant of Pen- 
tonville, a dealer in animals. This person, with only a 
string fixed to the animal's collar, suffered him twice or 
thrice to go out with him into the fields. He was soon 
afterwards sold to the owner of a caravan, for the pur- 
pose of exhibition in the country. From the unusual 
confinement in this caravan, his disposition almost im- 
mediately became fierce, and he would no longer admit 
of the approach and caresses of the visitors. Indeed, he 
did not long survive this change of life, but gradually 
pined away till he died. 

The late Mr. John Hunter, the surgeon, had at EarPs 
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Court, aa Hyseoa, about eighteen montht <dd, that 
so tame as to admit strangers to approach and touch 
him. After Mr. Hunter's death, this animal was seJd 
to a travelling exhibitor of animals. Fcr a few months 
previously to his being carried into the country, he was 
lodged in the Tower. The keeper of the Tower in- 
formed me that he there continued toleraUy gentle; so 
much so, as to allow a person who knew him to enter 
the den and handle him. When, however, ha was con** 
fined in the caravan, he soon exhibited symptotns of fe*- 
rocity equal to those of the most savage Hymnts; Bad 
he was at last killed by a tiger^ the partition of whose 
den from his own he had torn down by the enonnous 
strength of his jaws. 

The Hyaena, in confinement, is allowed about lemr 
pounds weight of food in the day ; and he laps about 
three pints of water. The value of a full-grown Hy* 
sepa for exhibition, is from ten to thirty pounds. 

THE SPOTTED HYAKA, OR TIOER-WOLF *. 

Natives of several parts of Africa, but particularly 
numerous at the Cape of Good Hope, these animals are 
described to be in the greatest degree cruel> mischievous, 
and formidable. They have frequently been known to 
enter the but$ of Hottentots in search of prey; and 
from these they sometimes carry off even children. A 
spotted Hyaena entered a Negro's house on the coast of 



• See Plate vii. Fig. 2. 

Uescript^ok. The Spotte4 Hyaena has a considerable xer 
semblance to the former species; but is larger, and the body is 
marked with numerous roundish black spots. The face and 
upper part of the head are black ; and along the neck extends 
an upright black mane. The ground-colour of the body is 
reddish brown. 

SviroKY^. Canis Crocuta. Jjinn-^Tig^t'Wolt Sparrm*'^ 
Quumbengo, or Jackal, ^arfto^— Jackal, or Wild Dog. Bot" 

man Spotted Hysena. P^n.— -Laughinff Hysena. ShawU 

Gen. 2o$l, iPI. 7&«^4t«w. Quad, p. 301. 
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Guinea, aad laid hold of a girl ; and, notwithstanding 
her utmost resistance, he threw her on his back, holding 
her fast by one of the legs, and was making off with her ; 
when the men, whom the screams of the girl had roused 
from sleep, came to her relief. The beast dropped her, 
and made his escape. 

Great numbers of these animals attend almost every 
dark night about the shambles at the Cape, to carry 
4iway the filth and offal lefl there by the ii]^bitant8; 
and they are allowed to do this without molestation. 
The dogs too, with which at other times they are in 
continual enmity, do not now molest them; and, on 
these occasions, it has been remarked that the Hya&nas 
ore seldom known to do any important mischief. 
Thunberg informs us, that they are so excessively bold 
and ravenous, as sometimes even to eat the saddle from 
under the traveller's head, and to gnaw the shoes on his 
leet, while he is sleeping in the open air. 

They utter the most horrid y^ls in the night, while 
prowling about for prey. During the day-time, they 
remain concealed in holes in the ground, or in cleAs of 
zocks ; and in the night they frequently descend upon 
ibe sheep-folds, in which, if these be not well defended 
by dogs, they commit terrible ravages. Some of the 
inhabitants of the Cape pretend that the Hyaena has the 
power of imitating the cries of other animals, and that, 
by this means, it often succeeds in decoying lambs, 
calves, and sheep from the folds. They even assert, 
that a party of Hyaenas half flying and half defending 
themselves, will sometimes decoy the whole of the dogs 
from a farm to follow them to a distance ; while their 
companions have an opportunity of issuing from their 
retreats, and carrying off sufficient booty before the 
dogs can return to prevent them. 

Every kind of animal substance it prize to them ; and 
the gluttony and filthy habits of these beasts, seem a 
kind interference of Providence, urging them to consume 
those dead and corrupt bodies, which in hot climates 
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might, otherwise, seriously affect the health and com- 
forts of the people. 

Dr. Sparrman relates a story of the Spotted Hyseaa, 
for the truth of which he does not altogether vouch; 
but which IB so diverting, thai I shall make no apology 
for introducing it. One night, after a feast near the 
Cape of Good Hope, an intoxicated trumpeter was car- 
ried out of doors to cool and sober him. The scent of 
this man soon attracted a Tiger-wolf to the spot. The 
animal threw him on his back, and carried him off to- 
wards Talbot Mountain, thinking him a corpse, and 
consequently a fair prize, in the mean time, however, 
the drunken musician awaked; and sufficiently sensible 
to know the danger of his situation, he sounded an 
alarm with the trumpet, which lie carried fastened to 
his side. The beast, as may easily be imagined, was in 
his turn not less frightened, and immediately ran away. 
Another writer observes, that any person but a trum- 
peter, would, in such a situation, have doubtless furnish- 
ed the animal with a supper. 

The strength of the jaws of the Spotted Hyaena is so 
great, that it is enabled to break in pieces, without difB- 
culty, even the hardest bones. In confinement thii 
animal is usually fed with such bones as are the refuse 
of other animals; and these are all perfectly digested in 
his stomach. 

The following is a remarkable instance of the enor- 
mous powers of these animals. The den of a Spotted 
Hysena in the Tower wanted some repairs. These the 
carpenter completed by nailing on the floor a thick oak 
plank, seven or eight leet in length, with at least a do- 
zen nails, each longer than the middle finger of the 
hand. At one end of this plank there was, however, » 
small piece led that stood up higher than the rest; 
and the man, not having a proper chisel with him to cut 
it otf, returned to his shop for one. During his absencs 
some persons came in lo see the animals, and the 
Hyaana was let down by the keeper from the other part 
of his den. He had scarcely been in the place an in- 
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Slant, before he espied the piece that was left at the end 
of the plank, and, seizing it in his teeth, he tore the 
plank completely up^ drawing every nail. 

This very animal was, however, much more gentle 
than most of the individuals of the former speciet. The 
keeper could venture to pat and caress him, and even 
to enter his cage at all times, except when he was feed- 
ing. This Hyaena did not pay the same respect to 
animals that came in his way. A soldier who some 
time before had visited the Menagerie, brought along 
with him a terrier dog. The man absurdly held him up 
to the den of the Hyeena; and on seeing the animal, the 
dog was irritated, barked at him, and in his rage thrust 
his head between the bars. The furious beast sprung 
upon him, dragged him into the den, and almost in an 
instant devoured him. 

THE JACKAL*. 

In their general habits and economy these animals are 
much allied to the dog. When caught young they 
soon become domestic, attach themselves to mankind, 
wag their tails when pleased, and distinguish their 
masters from other persons. They love to be fondled 
and patted with the hand, and when called by name 
will leap on a table or chair. They readily eat from 
the hand, drink as dogs do, by lapping ; and are fond of 
playing with dogs. Although carnivorous in a wild 
state, they will eagerly eat bread. 

In the forests of their native countries, the hot and 

* DESCRiPTioy. The body of the Jackal has a great re- 
semblance to that of the Fox; the head, however, is shorter, 
the nose blunter, and the legs longer. The tail is thickest in 
the middle, tapers to a point, and is tipped with black.- The 
hair, which is long and coarse, is of a tawny colour, and yel- 
lowish on the belly. The length of the body is about thirty 
inches, and of the tail eleven. 

Synokyms. Canis aureus. Linn — Schakal. /'en».-»Cha- 
mXi in Persia.— AdiL Belon^'^Shaw's Gen, Zool PL 79*— ^^v. 
f^ad, p. 320. 
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tempetat* fwurts of Asia and Africa, the$e ariimak as* 
sociate in padka of fron) fifty to two hundred ; and^ like 
hounds, hunt, during the night, in full cry* They de- 
vour poidtry and lambs, ravage the streets of villages 
and the gardens near towns, and are said even to de^ 
stroy children that are left unprotected. They are so 
Ix^d and courageous that th^ will sometimes enter tjie 
tent of a traveller while he is asleep, and 9teai away 
any thing that is eatable. If animal prey be not to be 
found, they will feed on roots and firuit. In this caster 
the most infected carrion comes not amiss to them* 
They greedily disinter the dead, and devour the most 
putrid bodies; on which account the grave$, in many 
countries, are made of great depth. Tbey idso attend 
caravans, and follow armies, to feast on Ae remains of 
the dead. 

In the night their bowlings (for their voice is natu- 
rally a howl) are dreadful; and when not far distant, 
these are so horribly loud, that persons can with diffi- 
culty hear each other speak. Dillon says, that their 
voice resembles the cries of many children of different 
ages mixed together : when one commences, the whole 
pack immediately afterwards join in concert. Durmg 
the day-time tliey are silent. All the animals of the 
forest are roused by the cries of the Jackal; and the 
Lion and other beasts of prey, by a kind of instinct, 
attend to these cries as a signal for the chase, and seize 
such timid animals as fly from the noise. From this 
circumstance it is that the Jackal has obtained the ap- 
pellation of the Lion's Provider. Jackals burrow in 
the earth ; and leave their habitations during the night 
only, to range for prey. The females breed once 
a-year, and produce from six to eight young-ones at a 
birth. 

Such, nearly, is the account given to us by Mr. Pen- 
nant : that of M. de BufFon is very different. He says, 
that these are stupid and voracious animals, and ex- 
tremely difficult to be tamed ; and that with one, which 
he kept for nearly a year, neither caresses nor food 
would soften its disposition* It would not allow any 
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one to touch it, and attempted to bite all persons indis* 
oriminately. When sufiered to be at liberty, nothing 
could prevent it from leaping on the tables, and earry- 
ing off every eatable it could lay hold of. This writer 
abo inform us, that whenever the Jackal, in a wild 
alate^ meets with travellers, it stops to reconnoitre them, 
without any symptoms of fear ; and that, in its excessive 
voracity, if nothing better lies in its way, it will even 
eat the leather of harness, or boots and shoes. 

Whenever any of these creatures begin to utter their 
cry, all the rest do the same ; so that when one of them 
hi» entered into a house to steal, and hears his compa- 
nions at a distance, he cannot refrain lirom adding his 
viAce to the number, and is thus sometimes detected. 

THE BARBARY JACKAC, OR THALEB*. 

These are, in every respect, the most adroit and slc* 
tive animals imaginable. They do not, like the Com- 
mon Jackal, asaociate in packs, but always live singly. 
They will venture to approach, even in the open day, 
the houses near which they have their subterraneous 
abode; and, carefully concealed beneath the shelter of 
thick bushes, will frequently creeps without noise, to the 
out-^ouses, surprise the poultry, carry off their eggs^ 
and leav^ no traces of their exploits, but the devasta* 
tions themselves. 

The cunning of these animals is pleasingly depicted 
in the following narration of M« Sonnini : *^ On^ day, 
as I was meditating in a garden in Egypt, I stopped 
near a hedge. A Thaleb, hearing no noise^ was coming 



* DEscaiFTioN. The BaxbtiprJackal is about the size of the 
common Fox, and is of a brovvnish &wn-^olour. From behind 
each ear runs a black line, which divides into two, extending 
downward along the neck. The tail is buabj, and surrounded 
hy three dusky rings. 

This species is fouiid jmncipally in Cgypt* 

Stmovths. Cams Barfoarus^ iS^aw.<^BarlMry Schakal. 
Ptfitfion^.— Thaleb. ^Sioftnini.— Barbary Jackal. Shaw* 
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throogfa the hedge towards me; and, wlien he had 
cleared himself^ was just at my feet. On peroeiTing me, 
he was seized with such surprise, that he remained mo^ 
tionless for some seconds, without even attempting to 
escape, his eyes fixed steadfly on me. Perplexity was 
painted in his countenance, with a degree of ocpression 
of which I could not have supposed him susceptible, 
and which denoted great delicacy of instinct. On my 
part, I was afraid to move, lest I should put an end to 
this situation, which afforded me much pleasure. At 
length, after he had taken a few stqps, first towards one 
side and then the other, as if so confused as not to 
know which way to get off, and keeping his eyes still 
turned towards me, he retired ; not running, but stretch- 
ing himself out, or rather creeping with a slow step, 
setting down his feet one after another with singular 
precaution. He seemed so fearful of making a noise 
in his flight, that he held up his large tail, almost in 
an horizontal line, that it might neither drag on the 
ground nor brush against the plants. On the other side 
of the hedge I found the fragments of his meal: it had 
consisted of a bhrd of prey, great part of which he had 
devoured." 

The Barbary Jackal is one of the prettiest of quadm* 
peds ; and perhaps would be one of the most amiable, 
if bis tricks, and his talents for depredation, did not 
bear, greatly too much, the marks of knavery. 

THE FOX*. 

The Fox is a native of almost every quarter of the 
globe ; and is of so wild and savage a nature, that it is 
impossible fully to tame him. He is esteemed the 
most sagacious and crafty of all beasts of prey. The 
former quality he shows in his mode of providing for 



*Stkoktm8. CanisYulpes. XwcnanM.— LeRenard. £i(^bfu 
-^BingkyU Mem. tf Brit, Quad. PL 10.— 'JBnv. Quad. p. 307* 
308, 311. 



himself ati asylum, where he retires from pressing dan- 
gers, dwells, and hrings up his young; and his crafti- 
ness is discovered hy his schemes to catch lambs, geese, 
hens, and all kinds of small birds. 

When it is possible for him conveniently to do so^ 
the Fox forms his burrow near the border of a wood, in 
the neighbourhood of some farm or village. He there 
listens to the crowing of the cocks, and the cries of the 
poultry. He scents them at a distance; he chooses his 
time with judgment ; he conceals his road, as well as 
his design; he slips forward with caution, sometimes 
even trailing his body; and seldom makes a fruitless 
expedition. If he can leap the wall, or creep in under- 
neath, he ravages the court-yard, puts all to death, and 
retires softly with his prey; which he either hides 
under the adjacent herbage, or carries off to his kennel. 
He returns in a few minutes for more; which he carries 
off or conceals in the same manner, but in a different 
place. In this way he proceeds till the progress of the 
sun, or some movements perceived in the house, warn 
him that it is time to suspend his operations, and to 
retire to his den. He plays the same part with the 
catchers of thrushes, woodcocks, and other birds. He 
visits their nets and birdlime early in the morning, and 
carries off successively the birds which are entangled, 
concealing them in different places, especially by the 
sides of highways, in the furrows, and under the herb- 
age of brush-wood, where they are sometimes left two 
or three days, but where he has no difficulty in finding 
them when he is in need. He hunts the young hares 
in the plains ; seizes old ones in their seats ; digs out 
rabbets in the warrens ; discovers the nests of partridges 
and quails, and seizes the mothers on their eggs; and 
destroys a vast quantity of game. The Fox is an ex- 
ceedingly voracious animal; and, when other food 
fails him, he makes war against rats, field-mice, ser- 
pents, lizards, toads, and moles. Of these he destroys 
^eat numbers; and this is the only service that he 
appears to do to mankind. When urged by hunger, he 
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will also eat rooU or iosects; and the Foxes near the 
sea-coast will devour crabs^ shrimps, or shell-fish. 
In France and Italy, these animals do incredible mis- 
chief by feeding on grapes, of which they are exces* 
sively fond. 

We are told by M. de Buffon, that the Fox is so fond 
of honey, that he sometimes attacks bec^hivea, and the 
pests of wasps, for the sake of what he can there find to 
eat; and that 'he frequently meets with so harsh a re* 
ception, as to oblige him to retire^ in order that be may 
roll on the ground and crush those that are stinging 
him: but, having thus freed himself from bis trouble 
some companions, he instantly returns to the charge, 
and at length obliges them to forsake their combs, and 
leave these to him as the reward of his victory. When 
urged by es^cessive hunger, he will even devour carrion* 
M. de BufiPon one evening suspended on a tree, aft the 
height of nine feet, some meat, bread, and bones. The 
Foxes bad severe exercise during the night; foment 
morning the earth all around was beaten, by their jumj^ 
ingt as smooth as a barn-floor. 

The Fox exhibits much cunning in digging young 
rabbets out of their burrows. He does not onter the 
holes ; for in this case, he would have to dig several 
feet through the ground, under the surface of the 
earth : but he follows the scent of them above, till be 
comes to the end, where they lie; and then scratching 
up the earth, he descends immediately upon and de* 
vours them. 

This animal prepares for himself a convenient den, ia 
which he lies concealed during the greatest part of the 
day. This is so contrived as to aSbrd the best possible 
security to its inhabitant ; being situated under bard 
ground, the roots of trees, or in the Qrevicea of rocks, 
and being also furnished with proper oudeta, through 
which be may escape in case of necessity. 

The Fo?c, in this country, is an otyect of diversioa 
in the chase. When he finds himself pursued, boi ge- 
nerally makes towards his hole; and, penetaratiog to the 
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bottom, lies there till a terrier is sent in to liiin. If his 
den be among rocks or under the roots of tree^^ he is 
safe ; for the terrier is no match for him tbere^ and he 
cannot be dug out by his enemies. When the retreat 
to his kennel is out off, bis stratagems and shifts to 
escape are as surprising as they are various. He re*- 
treats to the woody parts of the country, and prefers 
the paths that are most embarrassed with thorns and 
briers. He runs in a direct line before the boundt, 
and at no great distance from them; and, if hard- 
pushed, seeks the low, wet grounds, as though eonscious 
that the scent does not lie so well there as in other places. 
When overtaken lie becomes obstinately desperate, and 
bravely defends himself against the teeth of his adver- 
aaries, even to the last gasp* 

Dr. Goldsmith relates a remarkable instance of pa- 
rental affection in this animal* A female Fox that had> 
18 it should seem, b\it one cub, was unkennelled by a 
gentleman's bounds near Chelmsford, and hotly pur* 
sued* The poor animal^ braving every danger rather 
than leave her cub behind to be worried by the dogs, 
took it up in her moufbf and ran with it in this manner 
for several miles. At last, taking her way through a 
fanner's yard, she was assaulted by a mastiff; and was 
at length obliged to drop her qub, which was taken up 
by the farmer. And we are happy to add, that the af- 
fectionate creature escaped the pursuit, and got off in 
safety. A female Fok was hunted near St. Ives, during 
three quarters of an hour, and with a cnbi about a 
fortnight old, all the time in her mouth ; but this she 
was at length obliged to leave to the feropity of her 
pursuers. 

Of all animals, the Fox has the most bright and 
significant eye. He is remarkablv playful; but^ like 
aH savage creatures half reclaimed, will bite, on the 
least offence, even those with whom he is most fami- 
liar. He languishes when deprived of liberty; and, 
if kept too long in a domestic state> generally 9t last 
dies of melancholy. 
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The females aeldnm produce young-ones n 
once in the year; and ihe usual number is from three 
to ais. If the mother perceive that the place of bet ' 
retreat is discovered, she carries off her cubs, one by | 
one, to B more secure habitation. The young-ones are 
brought forth blind, like puppies, and are of a darkJUi 
browD colour. Foxes grow till they are eighteen , 
months old, and live thirteen or fourteen years. During" 
winter, these animals make an almost continual yelping; 
but in summer, when they shed their hair, they are for 
the most part silent. 



Sieller, the Russian traveller, has given us an ample 
and most enteriaining account of the habits of life and 
manners of the Arctic Fox. This account appean, 
indeed, to be much exaggerated ; but we know not 
how to contradict a professed statement of facts, IV 
which a respectable writer informs us that he was a~ 

"During my unfortunate abode (says he) on Behnngk ' 
Island, I had but too many opportunities of studying, 
the nature of these animals, which far exceed the Com- 
mon Fox in impudence, cunning, and roguery. Thw 
forced themselves into our habitations by night as w^ ' 
as by day, stealing all that they could carry off; e 
things that were of no use lo them, such as knivet). 
sticks, and clothes. They were so ingenious as to ~ 
down our casks of provisions, and then to steal the meat 
out with such skill, (hat, at first, we could not bi' 



to white. The Irair ia very thick, low, nnd sftft, TJie n 

aliarp, and the ears short, and ahnoet md in tbe Air. The tjlc 
la shorter, but more bush/, than that of the Comnion Fox. 

SrNONVMs. Cania lagopua. iinwrm. — Isatis. Bif^.^' 
Bca. Quiid.p. 311. 
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ourselves to ascribe the theft to them. While employ- 
ed in stripping an animal of its skin, it has often hap- 
pened that we could not avoid stabbing two or three 
Foxes, from their rapacity in tearing the flesh out of 
our hands. If we buried this flesh ever so carefully, 
and even added stones to the weight of earth that was 
upon it, they not only found it out, but with their shoul- 
ders pushed away the stones. If^ in order to secure it, 
we put any animal on the top of a high post in the air, 
they either dug up the earth at the bottom of the pOst, 
and thus tumbled the whole down, or one of them 
climbed up, and with incredible artifice and dexterity 
threw down what was upon it. 

'' They watched all our motions, and accompanied us 
-in whatever we were about to do. If the sea threw up 
an animal of any kind, they devoured it before we could 
arrive to rescue it from them : and if they could not 
consume the whole of it at once, they trailed it off in 
portions to the mountains, where they buried it under 
stones before our eyes, running to and fro as long as 
any thing remained to be conveyed away. While this 
was doing, others stood on guard, and watched us. If 
they saw any one coming at a distance, the whole troop 
would combine at once, and begin digging all together 
in the sand, till even a beaver or sea-bear in their pos* 
session would be so completely buried under the sur- 
face, that not a trace of it could be seen. In the night- 
time, when we slept in the field, they came and pulled 
off our night-caps, and stole our gloves from under our 
heads, with the beaver-coverings, and the skins that 
we lay upon. In consequence of this, we alwa}rs slept 
with our clubs in our hands, that if they awoke us we 
might drive them away or knock them down. 

*' Whenever we made a halt to rest, they gathered 
around us; aod played a thousand tricks in our view ; 
and when •vi(<b sat still, they approached us so near that 
they gnawed the thongs of our shoes. If we lay down 
as if intending to sleep, they came and smelt at our 
iuysesif to find whethler we were dead or alive. On our 
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fiiBt arrival, diey bit off tbe boms, fi^gcn» and toes of 
our dead, while we were prepanag the grave; and 
tbej thro^^ed in such a minarr aboat ihe infirm 
and tick, that it was with diffiealtj we coald keep 
them off. 

** Every morning we aw these andacioos animib 
paliolling about among the leooine acak and sea- 
bears, that were lying on the strand; smelling at sndi 
as were asleep, to discover whedier some one of them 
might not be dead: if that happened to be the case, 
th^ proceeded to dissect him immediatdy ; and soon 
afterwards were all at work in draggipg the parts away* 
Because the seals sometimes in their sleep overWd 
their yoong-ones, the Foxes every morning examined 
the whole herd, one by one, as if consoovs of this cir- 
comstance, and immediately dragged away the dead cubs 
from their dams. 

** As they would not suflfer us to be at rest rither by 
night or day, we became so exasperated against them, 
that we killed them, young and old, and harassed them 
by every means we could devise. When we awdce ia 
the morning, there always lay two or three that had 
been knocked on the head in the (Nreoeding night; and 
I can safely affirm, that, during my stay upon the island, 
I killed above two hundred of these animals with my 
own hands. On the third day after my arrival, I 
knocked down with a club, and within the space of three 
hours, upwards of seventy of them, and made a covers 
ing to my hut with their skins. They were so raven* 
ous, that with one hand we could hold to them a piece 
of flesh, and with a stick or axe in the other could 
knock them down. 

** Like the Common Foxes, these animals were the 
most sleek and full of hair in the months of October 
and November, In January and February their hair 
was extremely thick. In April and May they began to 
shed their coat; in the two following months th^ had 
only wool upon them, and appeared as if they went ia 
WAistcoats, In June they produced their ciiba» nine or 
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ten at a brood, in holes and clefts of the rocks. They 
were so fond of their o£&pring, that, to scare us away 
from them, they barked and yelled like dogs ; by which 
they betrayed their covert: bat no sooner did they per- 
ceive that their retreat was discovered, than (unless they 
were prevented) they dragged the youngoones away in 
their roouths^ and endeavonred to conceal them in some 
more secret place. 

" In heavy falls of snow, these animals buried them- 
selves in that substance, and there lay as long as it 
continued o£ a sufficient depth. Tbey were able to 
swim across the rivers with great agility. Though at 
this time they were found in immense numbers on 
fiehring*s Island, they had probably been conveyed thi« 
ther on the drift-ice from the continent; and, having 
been afterwards nourished by the great quantity of ani* 
mal substances thrown ashore by the sea, tbey had 
become thus «n<Nrmously multiplied." 

We are informed by Mr, Grants, that the Arctic 
Foxes exert a very extraordinary degree of cunning in 
their mode of feeding on fish. They go into the water, 
and make a splash with their feet, in order to disturb 
the fish ; aad« when these come up> they immediately 
seise them. Charlevoi^K, f^^rently alluding to this 
species, says that they exert an almost incredible de- 
gree of cunning in entrapping the differect kinds of 
water-fowl. They advance a little way into the water; 
and afterwards retire, playing a thousand antics on the 
banks. The fowl approach ; and on their coming near, 
tlie Fox ceases, that he may not alarm them, only 
moving about his tail very gently: the birds are said 
to be Ibo foolish as to come up and peck at this^ when 
he immediately springs round upon them» and seldom 
misses his aim. 

These animals, which are natives only of the Arctic 
regions near the Polar Circle> and of the islands in the 
Frozen and Eastern Ocean, are eagerly pursued for 
the sake of their skins; the fur of which is light and 
warm, but not durable. They have at timet i^ppeared 
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in such Tast numbers in the neighbourhood of Hudson's 
Bay, that four hundred of them have been killed or 
taken in different ways, between the months of Decem- 
ber and March. The Oreenlanders sometimes eat the 
flesh of the Arctic Fox, which they prefer to that of the 
hare. They also make buttons of the skins; and, split- 
ting the tendons, use them instead of thread. 

OF THE CAT TRIBE IN GENERAL*. 

This tribe of animals is ferocious, and tolerably swift 
of foot. They hunt for their prey chiefly in the night, 
and seize it by surprise ; lying in wait till it comes with- 
in their reach, and then springing suddenly forward upon 
it at one leap. While their prey is in sight, they fre- 
quently move their tail from side to side, keeping at 
the same time their eyes steadily fixed on the object. 
They never adopt vegetable food, except from necessity. 
Most of them are very agile in climbing treesr; and 
have the remarkable property of alighting on their feet 
whenever they are thrown or fall from a height, by 
which means the danger usually attendant on such acci- 
dents is often prevented. The females produce aj:» n- 
siderable number of young-ones at a birth. 

THE LIONt. 

The form of the Lion is strikingly bold 



* All the animabi belonging to this tribe have six fore-teeth, 
the intermediate ones oi which are equaL They have also 
three grinders on each side in both jaws. The tongue is Air- 
nished with rough, sharp prickles, that point backwards; tuad 
the claws are retractile, or capable of bemg drawn bade 
80 as not to touch the grouna: a necessary provision to 
keep them from being dulled while waUcing ; ftr, being tiieir 

Erincipal weapons, as well of offence as defence, they are both 
ooked and sharp. 

• See Plate iy. Fig. h 
JDescbiptiok. The length of this animal is firom six to 
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jestic His large head, and shaggy pendent mane, his 
strength of limb, and formidable countenance, exhi- 
bit a picture of terrific grandeur which no words can 
describe. 

His strength is so prodigious, that a single stroke of 
his paw is sufficient to break the back of a horse; and 
one sweep with his tail will throw a strong man to the 
ground. Kolben says, that, when he comes up to his 
prey, he always knocks it down dead, and seldom bites 
it till the mortal blow has been given : this blow he 
generally accompanies with a tremendous roar. 

A Lion at the Cape of Good Hope was once seen to 
take a heifer in his mouth; and though that animal's 
legs dragged on the ground, yet be seemed to carry her 
off with as much ease as a cat does a rat; he likewise 
without difficulty leaped over a broad ditch with her. 
Two yeomen of the Cape of Good Hope being on a 
hunting party with several Hottentots, near Bosheis* 
tnanS'tiver, they perceived a Lion dragging a buffalo 
from the plain to a wood upon a neighbouring hill. 
They, however, soon forced him to quit his prey, in 



eig^t feet; and his tail, which is terminated by a tuft of hair, is 
alone about four feet long. The general colour of his body is 
a pale tawny, iDclininfl to white beneath. The claws are re- 
tractile; not into sheaths, but into the intervals between the 
toes, bj means of a particular articulation of the last joint. The 
la^ bcine but one, by bending itself outward, gives place to 
the last, which is only articulated to it; and to which the claw 
18 &stened so as to bend itself upward and sidewavs, more 
easily than downward. So that the bone which is at the end of 
every toe being almost continually hent upward, the point 
which rests upon the g^round is not the extremity of the toe, 
but the node of the articulation of the last two bones; and thus, 
in walking, the claws remain elevated and retracted between 
the toes. This admirable structure is not found in the ^eat 
toe, whose last joint bends only downward, because this toe 
does not naturally rest upon the ground, being considerably 
smaller than the others. 

The Lion is a native both of Africa and Asia. 

Synonyms. FelisLeo. Lintuem, — Le Lion. Bt^ofu^-^Shav'*^ 
Gem. ZopL PL 81, 89*— B^. Q^ad,p. 109. 
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order to make a prize of it themadves; and fixiiid that 
he had had the sagacity to takt out the bu&lo's large 
and unwieldy entrails, is order to be able the more 
easily to escape with the fleshy part of the caTcam^ And 
as soon as he saw, from the skirts of the wood, that the 
Hottentots had begun to carry off the flesh to the wag- 
gon, be frequently peeped out upon thetn, and probabFjr 
with no little mortification. 

The LioD, unless provoked or extremely hungry, 
does not attack any animal openly ; bat, when roused 
by famine, he is said to fear no danger, and to be re- 
pelled by no resistance. The method in which he 
takes his prey, is, almost always, to spring or throw 
himself upon it, with one vast bound, from die place of 
his concealment : yet, if he chance to miss his leap, he 
will not (as the Hottentots invariably assmred Dr, 
Sparrroan) follow his prey any further ; but, as though 
he were ashamed, turning round towards the place 
where he lay in ambu^, he slowly, and step by step, 
measures the exact length between the two points, as if 
to find how much too short, or how much beyond the 
mark, he had taken his leap. From all the most credi- 
ble accounts tliat Dr. Sparrman could collect concern- 
ing the Lion, as well as from what he himself aaw^ be 
concludes that this beast is a great coward ;'< or, at 
least, is deficient in courage proportionatje to his 
strength : on the other hand, however, be sometimes 
shows an unu&oal degree of intrepidity, of which the 
following is an instance. 

A Lion had broken into a walled enclosure for cattle, 
and had done considerable damage. The people be- 
longing to the &rm were well assmred that he would come 
again by the same way. In consequence of this, they 
stretched a rope directly across the entrance, to whidi 
several loaded guns were fastened in such a nMinner, 
that they must necessarily discharge themselves into 
the Lion's body as soon as he should push agamst the 
cord with his breast. But the Lion, which came before 
it was dark, having psobaUy some suspicions respecting 
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the cord, strock it away with his foot; and, without he- 
traying the least alarm in consequence of the reports 
made by the loaded pieces, went fearlessly on, and de« 
VDured the prey he had left untouched before. 

Though the Lion generally springs upon his prey 
from some lurking-place, yet there hare been instances 
where he has deviated from this mode of attack. Dr. 
S|)arrman has mentioned an instance. A Hottentot, 
perceiving that he was followed by a Lion, and conclu- 
ding that the animal only waited the approach of night 
to make him his prey, began to consider what was the 
best mode of providing for his safety ; and at length he 
adopted the following. Observing a piece of broken 
ground with a precipitate descent on one side^ he sat 
down by the edge of it; and found, to his great joy, 
that the Lion also made a halt^ and kept at a distance 
behind him. As soon as it grew dark, the man, sliding 
gently forward, let himself down a little below the edge 
of the steep ; and held up his cloak and hat on his 
stick, at the same time gently moving them backward 
and forward. The Lion, after a while, canle creeping 
towards the object; and, mistaking the cloak for the 
man himself, made a spring at it, and fell headlong 
down the precipice. 

One of the Namaaqua Hottentots, endeavouring to 
drive his master's cattle into a pool of water, enclosed 
between two, ridges of rock, espied a huge Lion couch- 
ing in the midst of the pool. Terrified at the unexpect- 
ed sight of such a beast, which seemed to have its eyes 
fixed upon him, he instantly toc^ to his heels. In 
doing this, he had presence of mind enough to run 
through the herd; concluding that, if the Lion should 
pursue, he would seize upon the first beast that pre- 
sented itself. In this, however, he was mistaken. The 
Lion broke through the herd, in pursuit of the Hotten- 
tot; who, on turning round, and perceiving that the 
moQirter had singled him out, breathless and half dead 
with fear, scrambled up one of the tree-aloes, in the 
trunk of which had luckily been cut a few steps, the 
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more readily to come at some birds'-nests that the 
branches contained. At the same moment the Lion 
made a spring at him ; but, missing his aim, the animal 
fell upon the ground. In surly silence he walked 
round the tree, casting at times a dreadful look towards 
the poor Hottentot, who had crept behind the nests. 
It is here requisite to observe, that these nests belong 
to a small bird called the Sociable Grosbeak, that lives 
in a state of society with the rest of its species, con- 
structing a whole republic of nests in one clump, and 
under one cover. One of these collections of nests 
sometimes extends through a space ten feet in diameter, 
and contains a population of several hundred indivi- 
duals. It was under the cover of one of these struc- 
tures that the Hottentot screened himself from the view 
of .the Lion. Having remained silent and motionless 
for a great length of time, he ventured to peep over the 
side of the nest, hoping that the Lion had departed; 
when, to his astonishment and terror, his eyes met 
those of the animal, which, as the man afterwards ex- 
pressed himself, " flashed fire at him/' In short, the 
Lion laid himself down at the foot of the tree, and did 
not move from the place for four-and-twenty hours. 
At the end of this time, becoming parched wiUi thinta 
the beast went to a spring at some distance, in order to 
drink. The Hottentot now, with trepidation, ventured 
to descend ; and ran off to his home, which was not 
more than a mile distant, as fast as his feet could carry 
him, and he arrived there in safety. The perse- 
verance of the Lion was such, that, it appeared afto- 
wards, he returned to the tree, and, finding the man had 
descended, hunted him by the scent to within three 
hundred paces of his dwelling. 

If we did not know somewhat of the natural disposi- 
tion of this stately animal, we should feel a great d^pree 
of terror in seeing the keepers of wild beasts play with 
him, pull out his tongue, and even chastise him, aa they 
sometimes do. He seems to bear all with good-nature; 
and we very rarely have instances of his revenging these 
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unprovoked and v^anton insults. The Lion is frequent- 
ly bred up with domestic animals, and is seen to play 
innocently and familiarly among them ; and if it ever 
happen that his natural ferocity returns, it is seldom 
exerted against his benefactors. The following anec- 
dotes afford very sufficient proofs of the gratitude and 
affection of this animal. 

In the reign of king James the First, Mr. Henry 
Archer, a watchmaker in Morocco, had two whelps 
given him, which had been stolen not long before from 
a Lioness near Mount Atlas. They were a male and 
female ; and, till the death of the latter, were kept toge- 
ther in the emperor's garden. He afterwards had tlie 
male constantly in bis bed-room, till it grew as tall as a 
large mastiff-dog; and the animal was perfectly tame 
and gentle in its manners. Being about to return to 
England, he reluctantly gave it to a Marseilles mer- 
diant, who presented it to the French king, from whom 
it came as a present to our king, and was kept in the 
vTower. A person of the name of Bull, who had been 
"« servant to Mr. Archer, went by chance with some 
i'-fiiends to see the animals there. The beast recognised 
j^^hun in a moment; and, by his whining voice and mo«i 
'••liona, expressive of anxiety for him to come near^ fully 
*3eshibited the strongest symptoms of joy at meeting 
with a former friend. Bull, equally rejoiced, ordered 
the keeper to open the grate, and he went in. The 
Lion fawned upon him like a dog, licking his feet, 
; liands, and face; and skipping and tumbling about, to 
{be astonishment of all the spectators. When the 
'man left the place, the animal bellowed aloud, and 
shook his cage in an ecstasy of sorrow and rage; and 
for four days afterwards refused to take any nouiish- 
inent. 

About the year 1650, when the plague raged at Na- 
ples, Sir George Davis, the English Consul there, 
retired to Florence. One day, from curiosity, he went 
to visit the Grand-duke's dens. At the further end of 
the place, in one of the dens, lay a Lion, which the keep? 

VOL. I. L 
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ers, during three whole years, had not been able to 
tame^ though all the art and gentleness imaginable had 
been used. Sir George no sooner appeared at the 
gate of the den, than the Lion ran to him with all the 
indications of transport that he was capable of express- 
ing, lie reared himself up and licked his hand, which 
this gentleman put in through the iron grate. The 
keeper, affrighted, pulled him away by the arm, en- 
treating him not to hazard his life by venturing so near 
the fiercest creature of his kind that had ever entered 
those dens. Nothing, however, would satisfy Sir 
George; but in spite of all the keeper said to him, he 
would go into the den. The instant he entered, the 
Lion threw his paws upon his shoulders, licked his 
face, and ran about the place, fawning, and as foil 
of joy as a dog would have been at the sight of his 
master. 

An account of this interview between the Idon and 
the stranger was soon afterwards communicated to the 
Grand-duke. He sent for Sir George, and received 
from him the following account of what had seemed so 
strange: "The captain of a ship from Barbary gave 
me this Lion, when quite a whelp. I brongfat lum up 
tame ; but when I thought him too large to rxm abost 
the house, I built a den for him in my court-yard: 
from that time he was never permitted to be loose, 
except when brought into the house to be exhibited to 
my friends. When he was five years old, he did some 
mischief, by pawing and playing with people in his fro- 
licsome moods : having one day griped a man a little 
too hard, I ordered him to be shot, for fear of myself 
incurring the guilt of what might happen : on this, a 
friend, who happened to be then at dinner with me, 
begged him as a present. How he came here I know 
not.*' The Duke informed Sir George that the Lion 
had been given to him by the very person on whom Sir 
George had bestowed him. 

An instance of recollection and attachment occurred 
not many years since, in a Lion belonging to the 
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Duchess of Hamilton. It is thus related by Mr. Hope: 
** One day I had the honour of dining with the Duchess 
of Hamilton. Afler dinner, the company attended her 
grace to see a Lion fed that she had in the court. 
While we were admiring the fierceness of the animal^^ 
and teasing him with sticks to make him abandon his 
prey and fly at us, the porter came and informed the 
duchess that a Serjeant with some recruits at the gate, 
begged to see the Lion. Her grace, with great con- 
d^ension and good-nature, asked permission of the 
company to admit the travellers. They were admitted 
at the moment the Lion was growling over his prey. 
The Serjeant, advancing to the cage, caUed, ' Nero, 
Nero^ poor Nero, don't you know me?' The animal 
instantly turned his head to look at him; then rose up, 
lefb bis prey, and came, wagging his tail, to the side of 
the cage. The man put his hand upon him, and patted 
Um: telling us, at the same time, that it was three 
years since they had seen each other; and that the 
care of the Lion on his passage from Gibraltar had been 
committed to him, and he was happy to see the poor 
beast show so much gratitude for his attentions. The 
Lion, indeed, seemed perfectly pleased : he went to and 
fio, rubbing himself against the place where his bene- 
fkctor stood, and licking the Serjeant's hand as he held 
it out to him. The man wanted to go into the cage 
to bim; but was prevented by the company, who 
were not altogether convinced that it would be safe for 
lum to do so.'* 

M. Felix, the keeper of the animals in Paris^ some 
years ago brought two Lions, a male and female^ to 
the national menagerie. About the beginning of the 
following June, he was taken ill, and could ^ no longer 
attend the Lions ; and another person was under the 
necessity of performing this duty. The male, sad and 
solitary, remained from that moment constantly seated 
at the end of his cage, and refused to take food from 
die stranger, whose presence was hateful to him, and 
whom he often menaced by bellowing. The company 

l2 
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even of the female seemed now to displease him; and 
he paid no attention to her. The uneasiness of the 
animal afforded a belief that he was really ill; but no 
one dared to approach him. At length Felix recover- 
ed ; and, with intention to surprise the Lion, he crawled 
softly to the cage, and showed only his face between 
the bars : the Lion, in a moment, made a bound, leaped 
against the bars, patted him with his paws, licked his 
hands and face, and trembled with pleasure. The fe- 
male also ran to him; but the Lion drove her back, 
and seemed angry ; and, fearful that she should snatch 
any favours from Felix, a quarrel was about to take 
place ; but Felix entered the cage to pacify them. He 
caressed them by turns ; and was afterwards frequently 
seen betwixt them. He had so great a command over 
these animals, that whenever he wished them to sepa- 
rate and retire to their cages, he had only to give the 
order; when he had a desire that they should lie down, 
and show strangers their paws or throats, on the least 
sign they would throw themselves on their backs, hold 
up their paws one afler another, open their throats, 
and, as a recompense, obtain the favour of licking his 
hand. 

A Lion and Lioness which had been brought over 
together from Africa, about twenty years ago, were 
kept in the same den at Exeter 'Change in London. 
They were each about eighteen months old, and were 
attended by a Negro who had reared them from whelps, 
and had come over along with them. They permitted 
this man to enter their den, and would fawn upon and 
play round him, like kittens. He frequently had a 
table in their den, with pipes and glasses; and, sitting 
down there, would quiedy smoke his pipe. If, on these 
occasions, their frolics were too boisterous, he had only 
to stamp his foot, and by his countenance to express 
his displeasure, and they would immediately cease, and 
quietly lie down by his side. But it was not at all 
times that even this man would venture himself with 
them. If they were irritated by the spectatorS| asi 
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through mere wantonness, they sometimes were, he al- 
ways refused to enter their den; and it is not recollected 
that he ever did this whilst they were feeding. When 
the man left Exeter 'Change, the female pined away, 
and soon afterwards died. 

We are assured, from numberless authorities, that 
the anger of this animal is noble, that his courage is 
magnanimous^ and his disposition grateful. He has 
been often seen to despise contemptible enemies, and 
pardon their insults when it was in his power to have 
punished them. He has been known to spare the lives 
of such creatures as were thrown to be devoured by 
him, to live peaceably with them^ to afford them part of 
his sustenance, and sometimes even to want food him- 
self rather than deprive them of that life which his 
generosity had spared. Some years ago, a dog was put 
into the cage of a Lion in the menagerie at the Tower, 
for his food. The stately animal, however, spared its 
life ; and they lived together for a considerable time in 
the same den, in the most perfect harmony, and appear- 
ed to have a great affection for each other. The dog 
had sometimes the impudence to growl at the Lion, and 
even to dispute with him the food which was thrown to 
them. The noble animal, however, was never known to 
chastise the impertinent conduct of his little companion; 
but usually suffered it to eat quietly till it was satbfied, 
before he began his own repast. 

A Lioness, some years ago, in the Museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris, permitted a dog to live in 
her den, and was excessively fond of it. She seemed 
both pleased and gratified by its caresses, was attentive 
to all its wants, and was unhappy whenever it was re- 
moved from her sight. 

A Lion, about three months old^ was, in 1787, 
caught in one of the forests of Senegal ; and Pelletau, 
the director of the African company in that colony, 
undertook to superintend the animaVs education. The 
mildness of his physiognomy^ and the unusual gentle- 
ness of his disposition, rendered this Lion a great fa- 
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vourite with all persons who saw him. Sensible of the 
good treatment that he received, he seemed, on all 
occasions, highly delighted with the caresses and atten- 
tions of his friends, and was, in most respects, as tract- 
able as any domestic animal could be. Such was his 
love of society, that he was always delighted to be in a 
room where many persons were assembled : and what 
was very extraordinary, he lived in perfect harmony, 
and was at all times on the best terms, with the othor 
animals, of every species, that were kept in his master's 
house. He slept in the same place with sheep, dogs, 
cats, monkeys, geese, ducks, &c. When he was about 
eight months old, two whelps were littered by a terrier 
on his bed. This new family excited a most lively 
interest in the Lion ; and if he had been the parent of 
the little animals, he could not have displayed to them 
an attachment more tender than that which was now re- 
marked in him. One of the whelps died ; his affection was 
redoubled towards the other ; and this affection appeared 
to regulate all his movements. At the age of fourteen 
months, the Lion, with his little companion, was em- 
barked for France. It was feared that the change of 
situation and habits would have had such influence as 
to render him in some degree ferocious. This, how- 
ever, was not the case; for he could at all times be 
allowed, without danger, to range at liberty in the 
vessel. He was landed at Havre, and, attended hy bis 
faithful dog, was, with only a cord attached to his coQar, 
conducted thence to Versailles. On the death of the 
^og, which took place some little time after their arrival 
at Versailles, he seemed to be very disconsolate and 
miserable; aud it "^^ thought necessary to supply the 
loss of his companion by putting into bis den *dother 
animal of the same species. The seCrOIia dog, terrified 
at the sight of so tremendous a beast, immediately en- 
deavoured to conceal himself; and the Lion, surprised 
by the noise, struck the animal with one of his fore-paws, 
and killed it on the spot He did not, however, at- 
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tempt to devour it* A third dog was put into his den, 
and lived with him for some years afterwards. 

But although Lions have suffered dogs to live in the 
same den with them, no instances have occurred, at 
least in England, of their allowing so great a privilege 
to any other animals. A Lion, called Young Hector, 
not long ago in the Tower, had heen some days ill, 
when (to try the experiment) a live rabhit was put into 
his den. It was suffered to remain there uninjured one 
whole night and the next day ; and some hopes began to 
be entertained that it would be permitted to share the 
apartment with the noble animal in quiet. But on the 
morning following the second night, it was found dead. 
The Lion had not attempted to devour it, for the skin 
was not lacerated; but when this was stripped off, 
there were on each side of the body the evident marks 
of his teeth. In another instance, a cat had accidentally 
crept among the straw of his bed- place ; but the mo« 
ment he discovered her, he sprang upon and destroyed 
her. 

In the Museum at Paris, one of the Lionesses littered 
three times. At the first litter she produced nine, at 
the second three, and at the third two young-ones. The 
parents, which were about equal in age, and probably 
were of the same litter, had been caught together, when 
somewhat more than a year old, in a trap, made in a 
wood, in the north of Africa. They lived happily to- 
gether, were extremely gentle, and exhibited great af- 
fection towards each other. None of the young-ones 
had at first either a mane, or tufl at the end of their 
tail : and we are assured that these do not begin to ap- 
pear till the animals are three years or three years and 
a half old. Their coat was somewhat woolly, and of a 
confused colour between gray and red. They bad 
several little brown transverse strokes on the upper part 
of their back. As they increased in size^ diese by de* 
grees disappeared; and with a more regular proportion 
of limbs, the hair assumed nearly the colour of that of 
the old animals. A Lion and Lioness now (1820) in 
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the Menagerie at Exeter 'Change, have had there three 
litters, one in May, 1818, another in May foUowing, 
and the third in January, 1 820. 

The Lions in the French Museam begin to roar at 
day-break. They continue this noise for six or seven 
minutes ; and recommence it after feeding, for about 
the same length of time. At other times they are sel- 
dom heard ; except to announce some change of wea- 
ther, or when their keeper has been long absent. In a 
state of nature, the Lion seldom leaves his den except 
during the night; but in the Museum the animals, 
being shaded from the too glaring light of the sun, are, 
on the contrary, always most active in the day. 

The Lions in the Tower of London generally begin 
to roar in the evening, just before the night closes. 
They usually do this at the approach of rainy weather; 
and much more on Sunday than any other days, from 
their being then left almost entirely by themselves. 

In the den adjoining to that in whidi the before-men- 
tioned Lioness of the French Museum was placed^ there 
was another female, which had been caught in Uie in- 
terior of Africa, at a much greater distance from the 
habitations of men than places from which any others in 
the Museum had been brought. According to the ac- 
count of Felix Cassel, the principal keeper, who travelled 
into Africa to collect animals, she came from the bor- 
ders of the Great Desert. She was ferocious in the ex- 
treme, and all the care and attention of the keepers 
have not hitherto in the least degree softened her natu- 
ral disposition. This circumstance seems to confirm 
the opinion of Buffbn and some other naturalists ; who 
assert, that Lions possess greater strength and ferocity, 
according as they are removed from the haunts of man; 
and that the most formidable character is to be expected 
in those that frequent only the burning and sandy de- 
serts of the interior of Asia and Africa. 

Mr. Brown tells us^ that while he was resident at 
Dar Fur, in Africa, he purchased two Lions, one of 
which was only four months old. By degrees, he ren- 
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dered the latter animal so tame that it acquired most of 
the habits of a dog. It satiated itself twice a-week with 
the offal of the butchers, and then commonly slept for 
several hours successively. When food was given to 
these animals, they were not only furious to each other, 
but to any one who approached them : excepting, how- 
ever, when they were fed, Mr. Brown never saw them 
disagree, nor exhibit any signs of ferocity towards man- 
kind. The Sultan of Dah Fur had also two tame Lions^ 
which their attendant always brought into the market 
to be fed. 

The roaring of the Lion when in quest of prey, re- 
sembles the sound of distant thunder ; and, being re- 
echoed by the rocks and mountains, appals the whole 
race of animals, and puts them to a sudden flight ; but 
he frequently varies his voice into a hideous scream or 
yell. The tradition that these animals are terrified at 
the crowing of a cock is not founded in fact. 

The Lion is commonly said to devour as much at 
once as will serve him for two or three days; and, in 
confinement, he is usually allowed about four pounds 
weight of raw flesh for his daily subsistence. His teeth 
are so powerful, that he can break the bones of animals 
with perfect ease, and he often swallows them along with 
the flesh. His tongue is furnished with reversed 
prickles, so large and strong as to be capable of lacerating 
the skin. When he is enraged, or in want of food, he 
erects and shakes his mane, and beats his tail with con- 
siderable violence against his back and sides. In this 
state, the inhabitants of the Cape assert, that it is certain 
death to any person who happens unfortunately to ap- 
proach him; but when his mane and tail are at rest, and 
the animal is in a placid humour, travellers may in 
general pass near him with safety. 

The Lioness is smaller than the Lion^ and destitute of 
a mane. She brings forth her young-ones in the most 
sequestered places, and produces four or five at a litter, 
which^ at their first appearance^ are about the size of a 
small pug-dog. 

l5 
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Kolben, who was some time at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and who seems, unaccountably, to have been 
more partial to the flesh of rapacious animals than that 
of most others, says that the Lion is frequently eaten at 
the Cape, and that the flavour is ercellent, being mnch 
like that of venison. 

THE TIOER"*. 

At the same time that he is the most beantifol, the 
Tiger is certainly one of the most ferocious of quadru- 
peds. Indeed, so sanguinary is his disposition, that 
there is no animal, however strong and powerful, that 
he will not venture to attack. Such furious combats 
have taken place between the lion and Tiger, that in 
some instances both animals have been known to perish, 
rather than give up the contest. 

He commits the most lamentable ravages among 
flocks and herds, in the countries where he resides; and 
neither the sight nor the opposition of man has any 
power to make him desist. When undisturbed in seiz- 
ing an animal, he plunges his head into its body, and 
drinks large draughts of blood, the sources of whidi are 
generally exhausted before his thirst is appeased. 

The muscular strength of the Tiger is excessivdy 
great. We are assured, that a peasant in the East In- 
dies had a buffalo fallen into a quagmire; and that 
while he went to call for assistance, an immense Tiger 
came and drew out the animal, on which the united 
efforts of several men had been of no avail. When the 
people returned, the first object they beheld was the 
Tiger, with the buffalo thrown over his shoulder : he 

♦ See Plate iv. Fig. 2. 

Descriptiok. The Tiger is about the same size as the 
Lion. His head and body are smooth, of a brownish or tawny 
yellow colour, with long iransvene stripes. 

He is a native of various parts both of Africa and Asia, but 
is Drincipally found in India and the Indian islands. 

STKOKTMS. Felis tigris. Zimuntf.— -Le Tigre. Bvffim.^ 
Royal Tiger. D^Obtonviae.^^Shaw't Gen. ZooL Pi. 83. 
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was carrying it away, with the feet upward, towards his 
den. As soon, however, as he saw the men, he let fall 
his prey, and instantly fled to the woods; hut he had 
previously killed the buffalo, and sucked its blood. 

The method of the Tiger's seizing his prey is, hj 
concealing himself from view, and springing upon it 
with a horrible roar. His cry, in the act of springing 
on the victim, is said to be hideous beyond expression ; 
and we are told that, like the Lion, if he misses his ob- 
ject, he walks away without repeating the attempt. 
When he can securely attack mankind, he is said to 
prefer them to any other prey ; but he seldom makes 
an open attack upon any creature that is capable of re-> 
sistance. 

In the beginning of the last century, a company, 
seated under the shade of Some trees near the banks of 
a river in Bengal, were alarmed by the unexpected sight 
of a Tiger, preparing for its fatal spring; when a lady, 
with almost unexampled presence of mind^ unfurled a 
large umbrella in the animal's face. The extraordinary 
and sudden appearance of this so confounded him, that 
he instantly retired, and thus gave the party an oppor- 
tunity of escape. 

The fatal accident which some years ago occurred in 
the East Indies, must still be firesh in the memory of all 
who have read the dreadful description that was given 
by an eye-' witness of the scene. We went (says the 
narrator) on shore on Sangar Island, to shoot deer ; of 
which we saw innumerable tracks, as well as of Tigers. 
We continued our diversion till nearly three o'clock ; 
when^ sitting down by the side of a jungle to refresh 
ourselves, a roar like thunder was heard, and an im- 
mense Tiger seized on one of the party, Mr. Monro, 
the son of Sir Hector Monro, hart, and rushed again 
into the jungle, dragging him through the thickest 
bushes and trees, every thing giving way to its mon- 
strous strength ; a Tigress accompanied bis progress* 
The united agonies of horror, regret, and fear, rushed 
at once upon us. I fired at the Tiger; he seemed 
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Bily companion fired also; and in a few mo- 
ments after this, cor unfbrtimate friend came up to us, 
bathed in blood. Every medical assistance was vain; 
and he expired in the space of twenty-foor hours, hav- 
ing received soch deep woonds fitim the teeth and daws 
of the animal, as rendered his recovery hopeless. A 
large fire, consisting of ten or twelve whole trees, was 
blazing near us at the time this accident took place, and 
ten or more of the natives were with as. The human 
mind can scarcely form any idea of this scene of horror. 
We had but just pushed our boat from the shore, when 
the Tigress made her appearance, almost raging mad, 
and remained on the sand all the while we continued in 
sight." 

Near the borders of Tartary, Tigers are very fre- 
quent; and in so populoil^ an empire as China, it 
would seem impossible for them to have remained till 
the present day unextirpated. In the northern roads, 
hundreds of travellers are sometimes seen with lanterns 
carried before them, to secure them from the attack of 
these ravenous animals. In some parts of India, Tigers 
are particularly fisital to wood-cutters and labourers 
about the forests ; and they have been known to swim 
to boats at anchor at a little distance from the shore, 
and snatch the men from on board. In Java they are 
so much dreaded, that when any person of consequence 
goes out into the country, he has with him men who 
blow incessantly a kind of small French-horns, the shrill 
sound of which frightens these creatures away. The 
hunting of Tigers is a favourite amusement with some 
of the Eastern princes ; who go in search of them, at- 
tended by considerable bodies of men, well mounted, 
and armed witli lances. As soon as the animals are 
roused, they are instantly attacked on all sides, with 
pikes, arrows, and sabres, and are presently destroyed. 
This diversion is, however, always attended with dan- 
ger; for if the Tiger feels himself wounded, he seldom 
retreats without sacrificing one of the party to his ven- 
geance. There are men who, covered with a coat of 
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mail, or even anned only with a shield, a poinard, and 
a short scymitar, will dare to attack these hlood-thirsty 
animals singly, and fight with them, life for life; for, in 
combats of this nature, there is no other alternative than 
to vanquish or to fall. 

The roar of the Tiger, which is chiefly heard during 
the night, is said to be exceedingly dreadful. It begins 
by intonations and inflections, deep, melancholy, and 
slow : presently it becomes more acute : then, the ani- 
mal suddenly exerting himself, utters a violent cry, in- 
terrupted by long tremulous sounds, which make a 
distracting impression upon the mind. 
' The Tiger, if taken young, may, for a short time at 
leasts till his ferocity comes with his age, be in some 
measure domesticated, and rendered mild and playful. 
A beautiful young Tiger, brought in the Pitt East India- 
man from China, in the year 1 790, was so far domesti- 
cated as to admit of every kind of familiarity from the 
people on board the ship. It seemed to be quite harm- 
less, and was as playful as a kitten. It frequently slept 
with the sailors in their hammocks; and would sufler 
two or three of them to repose their heads on its back, 
as upon a pillow, while it lay stretched out upon the 
deck. In return for this indulgence, it would, however, 
now and then steal their meat. Having one day stolen 
a piece of beef from the carpenter, he followed the ani- 
mal, took the meat out of its mouth, and beat it se- 
verely for the theft : which punishment it suflered with 
all the patience of a dog. It would frequently run out 
on the bowsprit ; climb about the ship like a cat ; and 
perform many other tricks, with an agility that was 
truly astonishing. There was a dog on board, with 
which it would often play in the most diverting manner 
imaginable. This animal was taken on board the ship 
when it was only a month or six weeks old, and arrived 
in England before it had quite completed its first year. 
On its arrival it was presented to the king, and was 
afterwards deposited in the Tower of London. It even 
there continued to be perfectly good-natured, and was 
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in no iDStance known to be guilty of any savage or mis** 
cbievous tricks* 

In the year 1801, one day af^er this Tiger had been 
fed, his keeper put into the den to him a small, rough, 
black terrier puppy, a female. The beast suffered it 
to remain uninjured, and soon afterwards became so 
much attached to it, as to be restless and unhappy 
whenever the animal was taken away to be fed. On its 
return^ the Tiger invariably expressed the greatest 
symptoms of deh'ght, always welcoming its arrival by 
gently licking over every part of its body. In one or 
two instances, the terrier was left in the den, by mis- 
take, during the time the Tiger had his food. The dog 
sometimes ventured to eat with him, but the Tiger ge- 
nerally appeared dissatisfied with this liberty. Afler a 
residence with the Tiger of several months, the terrier 
was removed to make way for a little female Dutch 
mastiff. It was, however, thought advisable, before 
the terrier was taken away, to shut up the mastiff for 
three or four days among the straw of the Tiger's bed, 
to take off, if possible, any smell that might be offensive 
to the animal. The exchange was made soon after the 
animals had been fed : the Tiger seemed perfectly satis- 
fied with his new companion, and immediately began to 
lick it, as he had before done the Terrier. The dog 
seemed at first in considerable alarm with so formidable 
an inmate, but in the course of the day he became per* 
fectly reconciled to his situation. This diminutive 
creature the Tiger would suffer to play with him, with 
the greatest good-nature. I have myself seen it bark 
at him, and bite him by the foot and mouth, witbout bis 
expressing the least displeasure. When the dog, in its 
frolic, seized his foot, he merely lifted it up out of its 
mouth, and seemed otherwise heedless of its attacks. 

Strange dogs were several times put into the Tiger's 
den after his feeding, and he in no instance attempted 
to injure them. Mr. Cross, the present keeper of 
Exeter 'Change, and who formerly had the care of the 
animals in the Tower, informed me that he could him- 
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self have ventured in safety into the den. The ship- 
carpenter, who came over with the Tiger, came to the 
Tower to see him. The animal, though they had been 
separated more than two years, instantly recognised a 
former acquaintance, rubbed himself backward and for- 
ward against the grating of his den, and appeared high- 
ly delighted. Notwithstanding the urgent request £at 
he would not expose himself to so much danger, the 
man begged to be let into the den, and with so much 
entreaty, that he was at last suffered to enter. The 
emotions of the animal seemed roused in the most grate- 
ful manner. He rubbed himself against him, licked his 
hands, fawned upon him like a cat, and in no respect 
attempted to injure him. The man remained there two 
or three hours ; and he at last began to fancy there 
would be some difficulty in getting out alone. Such 
was the affection of the animal towards his former 
friend, and so close did he keep to his person, as to 
render his escape by no means so easy as he had ex- 
pected. With some care, however, he got the Tiger 
beyond the partition of the two dens, and the keeper, 
watching his opportunity, closed the slide, and separated 
them. 

At Exeter 'Change, Mr. Cross succeeded in having 
a young Tiger and a lioness kept in the same cage. 
They were each so tame, that, although nearly eighteen 
months old, the keeper could without danger go into 
the cage, and play with them as he would have doqe 
with two dogs. 

The Tigress, like the Lioness, produces four or 
five young-ones at a litter. In a wild state she is at 
all times furious ; but her rage rises to the utmost ex- 
tremity when robbed of her offspring. She then 
braves every danger, and pursues her plunderers with 
a degree of ferocity which is indescribable. 

The skin of the Tiger is in great esteem in all the 
eastern countries ; and particularly in China, where the 
mandarins cover their seats of justice with it. It is also 
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applied to many ornamental and useful purposes. The 
Indian physicians attribute medical virtues to various 
parts of the Tiger's body. 

THE PANTHER*. 

In nearly all its habits of life the Panther resembles 
the Tiger. Like that ferocious beast, he lurks in am- 
bush amongst bushes or verdure, on the borders of the 
forests, and springs with a sudden and tremendous leap 
on such animals as pass by. So prompt, so rapid, and 
so well-timed are his movements, that few escape. In 
vain may the wretched victim seek for refuge even in 
the trees: the Panther, notwithstanding the size and 
the weight of his body, still pursues, with an agility 
which seems almost incredible, and there dispatches his 
victim. 

The Panther has none of the noble qualities of the 
Lion. His thirst for blood is insatiable ; and his fero- 
city is such, that even when subjugated and in the 
power of man, he seems rather to be subdued than 
tamed. 

One of these animals which was seen by M. de Buf- 
fon, had, he says, a ferocious countenance, and a rest- 
less eye: his motions were precipitate, and his cry 
similar to that of an enraged dog, but more strong and 
harsh. This individual, like nearly all those that are 
brought into Europe, was a native of Barbary^ and was 
taken in the forests adjacent to Mount Atlas. 

The mode adopted to destroy the Panther is usually 
this. A bait, consisting of a piece of flesh, is suspended 



• See Plate iv. Fig» 3. 

Description. The length of the Panther is usually more 
than six feet, exclusive of the taU, which is about three 
feet long. The colour of the upper parts of the body 
is bright tawny-yellow, with numerous black, roundish, or 
somewhat annular marks, several of which have in the centre 
of each a black spot. The under parts of the bodv are white. 

Stxontms. Felispardus. Linnanu. — LaPanth^re. Buffon. 
^^Shaw't Gen. Zool PI, 84, from Bvffon^'^Be'w, Quad. p. 212. 
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on a tree> in the immediate neighbourhood of which the 
hunter has previously erected a hut for his own conceal- 
ment. The smell of the flesh attracts the animal to the 
spot, and, whilst he is in the act of seizing it, the hun- 
ter shoots him^ with an aim so correct as almost always 
to wound him mortally. On the following day, and 
not before, he ventures to issue from his hiding-place, 
and, by means of a dog trained for the purpose, tracks 
the animal to his retreat. If he be still alive, the dog 
inevitably falls a sacrifice to his rage, and his cries give 
warning to the hunter to retreat from similar danger; 
but if he be dead, which most commonly is the case, 
the man seizes upon his prize unmolested. 

An instance is recorded by Poiret, of a moor who was 
pursued by a wounded Panther. He says, that the man 
escaped only by the stratagem of throwing a part of his 
clothes upon a bush as he passed by it. These the ani- 
mal sprang upon and tore into a thousand fragments. 

THE OUNCE*, AND HUNTINO LEOPARD. 

The inhabitants of several provinces of Persia, tame 
the Ounce, for the purpose of employing it in the chase. 
In the hot climates of Asia dogs are rarely to be found, 
unless they have been transported thither from Europe ; 
and even in this case they soon lose not only their 
voice, but their faculty of hunting. 

The scent of the Ounce is inferior to that of the dog, 
and he consequently hunts almost wholly by the eye; 
but so perfect are all his other faculties^ that he is infi- 
nitely more expeditious in the killing of game than any 
number of dogs could possibly be* 



* Description. The Ounce is much smaller than the Pan- 
ther : its body seldom exceeds the length of about three feet 
and a hal£ The hair is long and somewhat shagj^y. Its colour 
is a tawny white, with numerous irregular blacf marks. The 
length of the tail is about three feet. 

Synonyms. Felis uncia. JILinmrui.— L*Once. Bujffon,-^ 
ShawU Gen. Zool, PI. 87* 
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Some of these mimals are so small, that the Persians 
are ahle to carry them on horseback, upon small lea- 
thern pads made for the purpose; and they are so gentle 
towards those who are accustomed to attend and feed 
them, that they will without difficulty suffer themselves 
to be handled and caressed. The horseman no sooner 
percoTes a gazelle or an antelope within proper distance, 
than he makes the Ounce descend; and, if the animal 
be at all expert in his business, he generally is enabled 
to seize his prey by the neck in five or six leaps. 

The HfttUimg Leopard *, which is an Indian animal, 
is likewise frequently tamed, and is used in the chase of 
Antelopes. It is carried in a kind of small waggon, 
diained and hooded, lest, on approaching the herd, it 
should be too precipitate, or should not make choice of 
a proper animal. When first unchained, it does not im- 
mediately spring towards its prey; but winds, with the 
utmost caution, along the ground, stopping at intervals, 
and carefully concealing itself till a favourable oppor- 
tmiity offers : it then darts on the herd with astonishing 
Bwiflness, and overtakes them by the rapidity of its 
bounds. If, however, in its first attempt, which con- 
sists of five or six amazing leaps, it does not succeed, it 
loses its breath; and, finding itself unequal in speed, 
stands still for a while to recover ; then giving up the 
point for that time, quietly returns to its keeper. 



• See Plate ii. Fig. 2. 

Descriptiok. The Hunting Leopard is about the height 
of a large Greyhound; of a light tawny brown colour, marKed 
with numerous circular hlack spots. The legs and tail are 
long. Its form is more lengthened than that of the Tiger, and 
the chest is narrower. 

Stxovyms. Felis Juhata. Zinifffttf..— Jaguar ou L^pard. 
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The general appearance of the Leopard is ferocious 
and cruel. His eye is restless, his countenance forbid- 
ding, and all his motions are short and precipitate. In 
his general habits he resembles the panther; he lies in 
ambush for prey, and thence springs upon and devours 
almost every species of animal which he has the strength 
to overcome. Occasionally these beasts have been 
known to descend in great numbers from their lurking- 
places, and commit dreadful slaughter among the nu- 
merous herds of cattle which graze in the plains. 

In the year 1708, if we may believe the account re- 
corded by Kolben, a male and female Leopard, with 
three young-ones, entered a sheep-fold at the Cape. 
They killed nearly a hundred sheep, and regaled them- 
selves with the blood. When the old ones were satia- 
ted, they tore a carcass into three pieces, and gave one 
of these to each of their offspring. They then took 
each a whole sheep ; and, thus laden, began to move off. 
Having, however, been observed, they were way-laid on 
their return, and the female and three young-ones killed; 
but the male effected his escape. The same writer also 
informs us, that the Leopard will not eat carrion, nor 
deign to touch what has been killed by any other beast. 

The negroes take these animals by means of pitfalls 
covered slightly over with hurdles, on which a piece of 
flesh is placed as a bait. They are not, however, em- 
ployed in the chase, like the Ounce or the Hunting 
Leopard. 

The late Sir Ashton Lever had a Leopard, which he 



* Description. This animal is about four feet in length ; of 
a vellowish colour, and marked with numerous annular spots. 
The tali is about two feet and a half long. 

It is an inhabitant of Senegal, Guinea, and most parts of 
Africa. 

Synonyms. Felis Leopardus. Liii»Mpi<*.— Le Leopard^ 
Btiff(m,'—Shaw's Gen. Zool PL 83.— £w. Quad, p. 214. 
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kept in a cage at Leicester House. It had become so 
tame, as always to seem highly pleased by caresses and 
attention, purring and rubbing its sides against the cage 
like a cat Sir Ashton gave it to the royal menagerie 
in the Tower ; where a person, before acquainted with 
it, saw it after an interval of more than a year, notwith- 
standing which it appeared instantly to recognize him, 
and began as usual to renew its caresses. 

The flesh of the Leopard, says Kolben, is white and 
well-tasted, and eats much better than the flnest veal! 
It is both nourishing and delicious ; that of the young 
is as tender as a chicken! The skins are brought into 
Europe, where they are in great estimation : some of 
the most beautiful of them sell for more ihan ten gui- 
neas each. 

THE PUHA, OR SOUTH AMERICAN LION*. 

By the Spaniards of Peru and Chili this animal has 
been denominated the Lion of South America; and in 
its colour, its voice, and general shape, except that it is 
destitute of mane^ it is not altogether unlike that 
animal. 

The Puma inhabits the thickest forests, and the most 
inaccessible mountains, from which it makes incursions 
into the plains to attack domestic animals, particularly 
horses, whose flesh it prefers to that of any others. In 
the mode of seizing its prey it resembles the cat : it ap- 
proaches by crawling along upon its belly; it glides 
softly through the shrubs and bushes, conceals itself in 
ditches, or^ if it show itself it assumes a mild and fawn« 



• Descriptigk. The length of the body of the Puma is 
about five feet, and its height two feet and a half; and its tail 
is about two feet long. The head is round, and the ears are 
short. Its colour is a pale, brownish red, somewhat darker in 
some parts than in others. The under parts are white. 

Synonyms. Felis Puma. Linmrns^^-'Ije Couguar. Bujpm» 
—Puma, by the Peruvians.— iJ^awV Gen. Zool, PL 89.^-^^Bffah 
Quad.Jp. 209. 
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ing appearance. But all this time it is only watching a 
favourable opportunity to seize the animal which it has 
marked for its victim : at one leap it fastens itself upon 
the back of its prey, and, in a few minutes, tears it to 
pieces. It then sucks the blood, devours the flesh of 
the breast, and carries the remainder of the carcass 
into the nearest wood, where it conceals it with leaves 
and boughs of trees, in order to eat it at leisure. 

It is a common practice for the husbandmen of Chili 
to fasten two of their horses together in the fields; and 
whenever the Puma finds them in this situation, Molina 
informs us, that it kills one and drags it away, and com- 
pels the other to follow, by striking it from time to time 
with its paw. The favourite haunts of the Puma are 
the streams to which animals usually repair to drink : 
here it conceals itself upon a tree^ and scarcely ever 
fails of seizing one of them. The horses, however, 
have an instinctive dread of these places, and even 
when pressed by thirst, they approach them with great 
caution, carefully examining on every side to discover if 
there be danger. Cows defend themselves against 
these animals. As soon as one of them appears^ they 
range themselves in a circle round their calves, and 
with their horns turned toward the assailant, await his 
attack, and not unfrequently destroy him. 

All such animals that have not young-ones, attempt, 
at the approach of the Puma, to save themselves by 
flight. The ass alone, from want of speed, is com- 
pelled to defend himself with his heels, and frequently 
proves successful. But should the Puma leap upon 
his back, the ass immediately throws himself upon the 
ground, or runs with all his force against the trunks of 
trees; and thus endeavours to free himself from his 
assailant. 

The Puma is naturally a coward, and the appearance 
of even a woman or a child is sufficient to make him fly 
and abandon his prey. He is hunted with dogs trained 
for the purpose, and when hard pressed, either leaps 
upon a tree, seeks an asylum on a rock, or placing him« 
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•c!lf f^!aisK t^ voUl if ffime Jir^ tz^Sj^ JWiftrote }am^ 

fn cftpiivitj tl:*^ Pscca IniwH anndii df Ids snge 
tiftturc, mi'l may be rendered almnifc x» fcnlle u a 
doiHMtlic tttiiiital. A Puma mcntioiicfi in dbe sspplemeii- 
lary vulutneH of M. dc Bufibo, wcold scSet himself to 
l»ii |mi(t}(l with tlio hand; and children vef« frequently 
kiiowu U» uuiunt atitridc upon his back, withoat hu 
^xhihiuiikt (hu ii\iglitC8t Bymptom of resentment. Mr. 
K«9«u lhi> Avlor» when in London^ has generally in his 
kKHU%> % Puuiai belonging to Mr. Cross, the proprktor 
vJt (he UK'iuyitt'vii^ of Exeter 'Change. This animal 
W M^MK';kUk*« uitKHluced into the room when he has 
vvwy<4u^\ ; attvl by many persons is considered to be 

I HA .»V^VVa> C»K SOUTH AMERICAN TI6ER*. 

("Iw .^t^uoft Kt<i uHMt \ii the habits, and nearly all the 
^vyv'os^i.xvx ^' '.he INiina. He is so strong and vora- 
\4s^c^ ;.\b« V,' '.c^ dkbic ;v> :$et2e and carry off a sheep or 
Utvi Aiui '.."w ijcittoc^ tocilicy ; and yet he is so cowardly, 
Uu; he ^ftKkjk s^<i<h;:iuttk^ K* put to flight by a shout. 
Cuvwsi ouiJ b^.^>ft^ ^rr »os alwavs secure from his attack. 
Tho»e aiiituaUs iks be is unable to drag them to his 
retieat in the I'onesu* he tears to pieces upon the spot; 
and he satiates himself with their blood. The strongest 
of the wild boars he is able to oTenhrow by a single 



* I>EfCBiPTioy. The .laguar is somewbit larger than the 
Wolt^ of a browniith yellow colour, Tariesated on the upper 
parts ot' the body with Htreaks, and open oblonff ^x>ts or mark- 
ing of black. The thighs and l^s also haveblack spots, but 
without central spaces; the breast and bellj aie whitish. The 
tail iM about two feet and a half in length. 

It is a native of Brazil, and several other parts of South 
America. 

Sryoif YMS. Felis Onca. Linrueu*. — Le Jaguar. Bt^im*^ 
— Brasilian Cat PennatU.^Shaw'i Gtn. Zow. PL VJ^—Beu* 
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Stroke of his paw. Few of the American animals are a 
match for the Jaguar, except the enormous serpents, 
which frequent the savannahs; and these, it is currently 
stated, by entwining themselves round his body, are 
able to strangle and destroy him. 

The Jaguar is not an indolent animal, as some wri- 
ters have asserted. He constantly attacks dogs; oAen 
commits great devastation among flocks; and, in the 
deserts, is formidable even to men. In a journey 
made by M. Sonnini, through the forests of Guiana, he 
and his party were tormented by one of these beasts, 
for three successive nights; and yet the animal avoided 
all the attempts that were made to destroy him. But 
finding that large fires were constantly kept up, he 
at last left them, venting a dismal howl at his de- 
parture. 

The power which these animals have of ascending 
trees is very remarkable. M. Sonnini states, that he 
has seen marks of the claws of a Jaguar, on the smooth 
bark of a tree, which was betwixt forty and fifty feet 
in height, and which had not a single branch except at 
the top. He says that it was easy to remark the ef- 
forts the animal had made: although he had pierced 
through the bark, deeply into the wood, he had evi- 
dently slipped more than once; but he had surmounted 
every difficulty, and, attracted no doubt by some 
prey which was peculiarly alluring, had attained the 
summit. 

THE CAPE CAT*. 

These elegant animals, which^ in size, are considera- 
bly larger than the domestic cat, are found wild among 
the mountains near the Cape of Good Hope. In the 



* Description. The Cape Cat is of a bright tawny colour, 
and marked on the back with oblong black streaks, and in the 
other parts of the body with blotches of the same. A skin, 
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pUces adjacent to their retreat, they are very destruc- 
tive to rabbet39 young antelopes, lambs, and even to all 
the feathered race. In disposition, however, they are 
by no means so fierce as the generality of their tribe ; 
and, when caught young, may be easily rendered tame 
and domestic. 

In the year 1795, when Dr. Forster was at the Cape, 
he saw one of these animals, which was about nine 
months old. He says that its manners and economy 
seemed perfectly analogous to those of our domestic 
cats. It ate fresh raw meat, and appeared very much 
to attach itself to its feeders and benefactors. After 
Dr. Forster had fed it a few times, it followed him like 
a tame cat. It was fond of being stroked and caressed; 
nibbed its head and back against the person's clothes 
who fed it, and seemed desirous of being noticed ; and 
it purred in the same manner as domestic cats do when 
they are pleased. 

THE WILD CAT*. 

The manners of the Wild Cat are nearly allied to 
those of the lynx, and to those of several others of the 
larger species of its tribe. It may, with propriety, be 
denominated the British Tiger, since it is by far the 



measured by Mr. Pennant, was found to measure three feet, 
from the nose to the talL 

Synonyms. Felis Capensis. Lintums. — Tiger Cat of the 
Cape of Good Hope. ForsUr, — Tiger Bush Cat. KoHben^-^ 
Cape Cat. PcunauL — 5/wwV Gen. ZooL PL 88. 

* Description. This animal has a larger head and stronger 
limbs than the domestic cat. Its colour is a pale yellowish- 
gpray, with dusky stripes ; those on the back running length- 
wise, and those on the sides transversely and in a curved 
direction. The tail is shorter than in the domestic kinds, and 
is barred with dusky rings. 

Synonyms. Felis Catus. Xtnn.— Common Cat. Pctih.— 
Chat Sauvage. Buffon.^Bingky't Mem, ofBriU Quad. PL 11. 
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fiercest and most destructive beast that is found in our 
island. 

These animals are sometimes caught in traps, and 
sometimes killed with guns. It is, however, dangerous 
to merely wound them, for in this case they have some- 
times been known to attack the assailant; and their 
strength is so great as to render them no despicable 
enemy. At Barnboro', a village between Doncaster and 
Bamsley, in Yorkshire, there is a tradition extant of a 
serious conflict that once took place between a Man and 
a Wild Cat. The inhabitants say, that the fight com- 
menced in an adjacent wood, and that it was continued 
thence into the porch of the church. I do not recollect 
in what manner it is reported to have begun ; but they 
state that it ended fatally to both combatants. A 
rude painting in the church commemorates the event; 
and the accidentally natural red tinge of some of 
the stones, is considered as stains of blood still re- 
maining. 

Wild Cats breed in hollow trees, and usually produce 
four young-ones at a litter. They are yet found in se- 
veral of the mountainous districts of Scotland and Ire- 
land ; and occasionally amongst the woods that border 
the lakes of the North of England. In the neighbour- 
hood of the places which they inhabit, they often make 
destructive havoc among lambs and poultry. 

The Domestic Cat. The manners and disposition of 
the Cat seem to be entirely changed by education ; and, 
although it does not exhibit towards mankind the affec- 
tion of the dog, yet it is by no means destitute either of 
gentleness or gratitude. These animals are not, like 
the dog, attached to our persons : their chief attachment 
seems to be to the houses in which they have been 
brought up. Instances are not uncomnfon of Cats 
having returned, of their own accord, to the place from 
which they have been carried ; though at the distance 
of many miles, and even across rivers, where they 
could not possibly have bad any knowledge either of 

VOL. I. M 
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the road» or of the direction that would lead di^iii to 
it. This local attachment may perhaps arise firoiQ 
their having been acquainted, in their former habitations, 
with all the retreats of the mice, and the passj^^ and 
outlets of the house; and from the disadvantages which 
they must experience in these particulars by cbai^png 
their residence. 

Few animals exhibit more maternal tenderness, or 
show a greater love for their ofispring, than the Cat 
The assiduity with which she attends them, and the 
pleasure which she seems to take in all their piayfid 
tricks^ afford a grateful entertainment to every observer 
of nature. She has also been known not only to nurse 
with tenderness the offspring of different individnals 
of her own species, but even those of other kinds <rf 
animals. 

A friend of the Rev. Mr. White of Sdbome, had a 
little helpless leveret brought to him, which the servants 
fed with milk from a spoon; and about the same time 
hb Cat kittened^ and her young-ones were destroyed. 
The hare was soon lost; and was supposed to have 
been killed by some dog or cat. About a finrtnigfat 
afterwards, as its owner was sitting in his garden, in the 
dusk of the evening, he observed his Cat, with tail 
erect, trotting towards him, and calling with little short 
inward notes of complacency, (such as these Anwu r^l^ use 
towards their kittens,) to something gambolling af^er 
her^ which proved to be the leveret, Uiat the C^t had 
nourished with her milk, and continued to support widi 
great affection. Thus was a grameniverous animal 
nurtured by a carnivorous and predacious one! This 
strange affection in the Cat was probably occasioned 
by those lender maternal feelings, which the loss of her 
kittens had awakebed; and by the complacency and 
ease she had derived from having her teats cbrawDi 
when too mMch distended with milk. From habit, she 
became as much delighted with this foundling, as if it 
M been her real ofispring. 

A boy (Mr* White says) brought to him three yonog 
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squirrels which had been taken from their nest These 
little creatures he put under a Cat that had recently 
lost her kittens; and he found that she nursed and 
suckled them widi the same assiduity and affection as if 
they had been her own progeny. So many persons^ 
howevery went to see the little squirrels suckled by a 
Oat| that the foster-mother became jealous of her charge^ 
and in pain for their safety; and therefore hid them 
over the ceiling, where one of them died. 

Some years ago a sympathy of this nature took 
place, in the house of Mr. James Greenfield of Mary- 
land, betwixt a Cat and a Rat. The Cat had kittens, 
to which she frequently carried mice and other small 
animals for food ; and among the rest she is supposed 
to have carried to them a young rat. The kittens, pro« 
baUy not being hungry, played with it ; and when the 
CSat gave suck to them, the rat likewise sucked her. 
This having been observed by some of the servants, 
Mr. Greenfield was informed of it. He had the kittens 
and rat brought down stairs and put on the floor; and 
in carrying them off, the Cat was remarked to convey 
away the young rat as tenderly as she did any of the 
kittens. This experiment was repeated as often as any 
company came to the house, till a great number of per- 
sons had become eye-witnesses of the extraordinary 
affection. 

Cats^ by means of their whiskers, seem to possess 
something like an additional sense : these have, perhaps, 
some analogy to the antennse of moths and butterflies. 
They consist not only of long hairs on the upper Iqp, 
but also of four or five long hairs standing up from 
each eye-brow, and two or three on each cheek; all 
which, when the animal erects them, make, with their 
extremities, so maoy points in the periphery of a circle, 
equal (at least) in extent, to the circumference of their 
own bodies. With this instrument, it is supposed that, 
by a little experience, they can at once discover whe- 
ther any aperture among hedges or shrubs (in which 
animals of this g^us live in their wild slate) is large 
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enougb to admit their bodies; to them a matter of the 
greatest consequence, whether pursuing or pursued. 
They have likewise a power of erecting and bringing 
forward the whiskers on their lips; which probably is 
for the purpose of feeling whether a dark hole be fur- 
ther permeable or not 

It is generally supposed that Cats are able to see in 
the dark: but, although this is not absolutely the case, 
it is certain that they can see with much less light than 
most other animals ; owing to the peculiar structure of 
their eyes, the pupils of which are capable of being 
contracted or Elated in proportion to the degree of 
light by which they are affected. In the day-time, the 
pupil of the Cat's eye is perpetually contracted, and 
sometimes into a mere line; for it is with difficulty that 
this animal can see by a strong light : but in the twi- 
light the pupil resumes its natural roundness, and the 
animal enjoys perfect vision. 

In order to preserve their fur clean. Cats wash their 
faces, and generally quite behind their ears, every time 
they eat. As they cannot lick those places with their 
tongues, they first wet the inside of their leg with 
the saliva^ and then repeatedly rub them over with 
it. This Dr. Darwin^ whimsically enough, esteems 
an act of reasoning ; *' because," he says, *' a means 
is used to produce an effect; which means seems to 
be acquired by imitation, like the greatest part of hu- 
man arts." 

The fur of the Cat, being generally clean and dry, 
readily yields electric sparks when rubbed ; and, if a 
clean and perfectly dry Domestic Cat be placed, in 
frosty weather, on a stool with glass feet, or be insu- 
lated by any other means, and rubbed for a little time 9 
in contact with the wire of a coated phial, the phial 
will become charged. 

No experiment can be more beautiful than that of 
setting a kitten, for the first time, before a looking-glass. 
The animal appears surprised and pleased with the re- 
semblance, and makes several attempts to touch its 
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new acquaintance; and^ at length, finding its efforts 
fruitless, it looks behind the glass, and appears asto- 
nished at the absence of the figure. It again views 
itself, and tries to touch the image with its foot, suddenly 
looking at intervals behind the glass. It then becomes 
more accurate in its observations; and begins^ as it 
were, to make experiments, by stretching out its paw 
in different directions; and when it finds that these 
motions are answered in every respect by the figure in 
the glass, its seems^ at length, to be convinced of the real 
nature of the image. 

The following curious fact in the natural history of 
the Cat, is related by Dr. Anderson, in his Recreations 
in Agriculture : A Cat belonging to Dr. Coventry, the 
ingenious Professor of Agriculture in Edinburgh, had 
no blemish at its birth, but lost its tail by accident 
when it was young. This Cat had many litters of kit- 
tens ; and in every litter there was one or more that 
wanted the tail, either wholly or in part. 

" A Cat (says Browne, in his Natural History of Ja- 
maica) is a very dainty dish among the Negroes." 

The Angora Cat*. When M. Sonnini was in Egypt, 
he had an Angora Cat in his possession for a long time. 
It was entirely covered with long silky hairs: its tail 
formed a magnificent plume ; which the animal elevat- 
ed, at pleasure, over its body. Not one spot, nor a 
single dark shade^ tarnished the dazzling whiteness of 
its coat. Its nose and lips were of a delicate rose- 
colour. Two large eyes sparkled in its round head ; 
one of which was a light yellow, and the other a fine 
blue colour. 

This beautiful animal had even more loveliness of 
manners, than grace in its attitude and movements. 
With the physiognomy of goodness, she possessed a 



* Stnoktms. y Felis Angofensis. Z^tnn.— Chat d* Angora. 
BHffinL^Angom Cat. Feun, 
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gentleness truly interesting. How ill soever any one 
used ber, she never attempted to advance her daws fircmi 
their sheaths. Sensible to kindness, she lidded the 
hand which caressed, and even that which tormented 
her. On a journey, she reposed tranquilly on the knees 
of any of the company, for there was no occasicm to 
confine ber; and if M. Sonnini, or any other person 
whom she knew, was present, no noise whatever gave 
her the least disturbance. 

In M. Sonnini's solitary moments, she chiefly kept 
by his side : she interrupted him frequently in the vddBt 
of bis labours or meditations, by little caresses extreme- 
ly affecting^ and generally followed him in his walks. 
During bis absence, she sought and called for him 
incessantly, with the utmost inquietude; and, if it was 
long before he reappeared, she would quit his apart- 
ment, and attach herself to the person of the house 
where he lived ; for whom, next to himself, she enter- 
tained the greatest affection. She recognised his voice 
at a distance; and seemed on each fresh meeting with 
him to feel increased satisfaction. Her gait was frank, 
and her look as gentle as her character. 

" This animal (says M. Sonnini) was my principal 
amusement for several years. How was the expression 
of her attachment depicted upon her countenance! 
How many times have her tender caresses made me 
forget my troubles, and consoled me in my misfortunes! 
My beautiful and interesting companion, however, at 
length perished. After several days of suffering, during 
which I never forsook her, her eyes, constantly fixed on 
me, were at length extinguished ; and her loss rent my 
heart with sorrow." 

THE LYNX*. 

This animal is proverbial for his piercing sight. 



• See Plate iv. F\g. 4. 
JDEscaiFTioN. The Lynx is four feet in length, exdu- 



The ancients even went so &r as to believe that he 
coidd see through stone walls. For us, however, it is 
sufficient to know that, probably, there is no beast 
existing which is able to discover its prey at so great a 
distance as the Lynx. 

Most of the northern parts of Europe, of Asia and 
America, are subject to the depredations of these vora- 
cious and destructive animals. They prefer cold to 
temperate climates; are seldom found in the open 
plaina; but, like the tiger, leopard, and panther, conceal 
themselves in the thick shelter of woods and forests. 
Their voice is not easily distinguished from that of 
the wolf. 

The Lynx is able to pursue his prey even into the 
branches of the highest trees. Neither the wild cat, the 
martin, the ermine, nor even the squirrel, can escape 
him. He also unrelentingly seizes upon and destroys 
the stag, the roe-buck, and the hare. When sheep 
happen to be folded in the neij^bourhood of his retreat, 
he will scratch his way through the earth, under the 
doors of the fold ; and, if not checked by the presence 
of the shepherd, will commit the most horrible de* 
vastations. 

Such is the native ferocity of the Lynx, that it is 
considered impossible to tame and subdue him. In 
a state of captivity, on the slightest irritation or in- 
sult, he expresses his malignity by a kind of snarling 
scream. 

The fur of the Lynx is thick and soft; and, when 
of a pale or whitish colour, with the spots tolerably 
distinct, is extremely valuable. The Russians sell the 



sive of the tail, which measures about six inchee. The ears are 
erect, and have a long pencil of black hair at the tip. The fur 
is long and thick. The upper parts of the body are of a pale 
gray colour, with a reddish tinge, and obscurely marked with 
small dusky spots. The under parts are white. 

Sthoktms. Felix Lynx. Litnueut, — Le Lynx. J9t(^bfi— - 
SAaw't Geru ZooL PL 9\f J¥om BHffbih''''Bew. QimuL/i. 23& 
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skins of Lynxes to tbe Chinese, at a rate from about 
fifteen shillings to five or six pounds each, exclusive 
of the fore-feet, which are also valuable, and sold 
separately. 

OF THE WEESEL TRIBE*. 

These are all carnivorous animals. From their slen- 
der and lengthened bodies, short legs, and the very firee 
motion in every direction, permitted by the loose articu- 
lations of the spine, they are well formed for pursuing 
their prey into the deepest recesses. Constituted by 
nature to subsist on animals, many of which have great 
strength and courage, the Weesels possess an undaunted 
and ferocious disposition. 

The species are extremely numerous. 

THE ICHNEUMON t. 

The estimation in which this animal is held, by the 
inhabitants of Egypt, and other hot climates, is so 
great, that it was formerly ranked among their deities. 
The natural enemy of serpents and other noxious rep- 



* These animals have, in each jaw, six sharpish cutting- 
teeth, and the canine-teeth somewhat longer ; a long and slen- 
der body, with short legs ; a sharpened vidage ; and, in most 
species, a longish taiL In some animals of this tribe the 
tongue is smooth; and in others, it is furnished with prickles 
that point backward. 

t See Plate ii. Fig. 3. 

DESCfiiPTiOK. The length of the Ichneumon, from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the tail, is from twenty-four to 
/ forty-two inches, of which the tail occupies nearly hal£ Its 
colour is pale reddish-gray, each hair being mottled with brown 
or mouse-colour. The eyes are of a bright red ; the ears al- 
most naked, small, and rounded; and the nose is lonff and 
slender. The tail is very thick at the base ; and mauallj 
tapers towards the point) where it is slightly tufted. The haur 
is nard and coarse, and the legs are short. 

S7KONTMS. Viverra Ichneumon. Xmn.— Egyptian Ich- 
neumon. JTtffrr..— Great Mangouste. Ichneumon* iVmi.— 
S^w's Gen. ZooL PL 92.^Bew. Quad, p. 261. 



til68 that infest these countries, it unsparingly attacks 
them whenever it has an opportunity. It combats^ 
without dread, that most fatal of all serpents, the Cobra 
di Capello*. The eggs of crocodiles it digs out of the 
sand, and devours; and it even kills great numbers 
of young crocodiles. 

The Ichneumon is frequently domesticated, and kept 
in houses, where, in destroying rats and mice, it is 
found more useful than a cat. It is easily tamed, is 
very active, and springs with great agility on its prey. 
It will slide along the ground almost like a serpent. 
It sits upright to eat, uses its fore-feet, and catches at 
any thing that is flung to it. The Ichneumon is a 
great enemy to poultry, and will feign itself dead to 
attract them within its reach; and the address with 
which it seizes a serpent by the throat, is very re* 
markable. 

Fouche d'Obsonville had an Ichneumon very young, 
which he brought up. He fed it at first with milk; 
and afterwards with baked meat mixed with rice. It 
soon became even tamer than a cat ; for it would come 
to him when called, and would even follow him into the 
fields without attempting to escape. 

One day M. d'Obsonville brought to this animal a 
small water-serpent alive, being desirous of ascertaining 
how his instinct would lead him to act against a creature 
with which he was hitherto totally unacquainted. His 
first emotion seemed to be astonishment mixed with 
anger, for his hair became erect; but in an instant 
afterwards, he slipped behind the reptile, and with 
astonishing agility leaped upon its head, seized it, and 
crushed it between his teeth. This essay, and new ali- 
ment, seemed to have awakened in the Ichneumon his 
innate and destructive voracity, which, till then, had 
given way to the gentleness he had acquired from his 
education. M. D'Obsonville had'' in his yard several 



* Coluber naja of Linnsus . 
M 5 
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curious kinds of fowls, among which the animal had 
been brought up, and wbich^ till then, he had suffered to 
live unmolested and indeed unregarded; but^ a few days 
after this, he strangled every one of them. 

In a wild state, the Ichneumon is said to frequent 
principally the banks of rivers ; and in times of flood, 
to approach the higher grounds and inhabited places, 
.in quest of prey. He is reported to swim and dive oc- 
casionally, in the manner of an otter; and to continue 
beneath the water for a great length of time. When he 
sleeps, he folds himself up like a ball, and is not easily 
awaked. Ichneumons are short-lived, and grow very 
rapidly. In northern climates, they caiinot, without 
difficulty, be either reared or preserved. Whi^ever 
care be taken, the frosts incommode them, and they 
^^erally soon fall victims to the change. 

THE STRIATED WEESEL, OK SKUNK*. 

' This is one of three or four species of Weesel, natives 
of America^ whose only mode of defence against their 
enemies (and it is a perfectly secure one) is to emit 
from their bodies a vapour so fetid, that few animals 
can bear to come within its influence. Cattle that are 
near are so alarmed, as to utter the most dreadful bel- 
lowings. Dogs are indeed sometimes trained to hunt 
them ; but, in order to relieve themselves, they are 
under the necessity of frequently thrusting their apses 
into the earth. The odour may be perceived to an 
amazing distance; and so abominable is it, that pro- 



* Description. The length of this animal, from the nose 
to the tail, is about 18 inches; and of the tail 14 inches. The 
upper parts of the body are variegated or striped with blade 
and wnite. The neck and legs are very short. The tail ii 
clad, towards its extremity, with long, wnitish hair. 

Synonyms. Yiverra putorius. ZinfUPtM.— Skunk. Fis- 
katta. Kalm, . Catesby, — Striped Skunk, fiprr.— Conepate. 
Bt^on — Striated Weesel. PennanU^ShawU Gen. ZooU PI 94. 
9,Qua3.j[t. 265. 
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visions' tainted by it can never afterwards be rendered 
eatable. When a Striated Weesel is irritated or killed 
near a dwelling, the whole place becomes infected ; the 
clothes, provisions, and all the rooms are, in a few 
minutes, so saturated with the vapour, that no one can 
live in or use them for a long time afterwards. Clothes, 
although several times washed, soaked, and dried in the 
sun, retain their smell sometimes for weeks. 

Professor Kalm says, that a Striated Weesel being 
one day perceived in its cave, a woman, untfiinkingly, 
attacked and killed it. The whole place was in a mo- 
ment filled with such a dreadful stench, that the woman 
was taken ill, and continued so for several days; and 
the provisions were so infected, that they were all 
thrown away. 

It appears that these animals are, in some degree, 
attached to the society of mankind. They approach 
without apprehension, and boldly enter the country 
houses to search for eggs, passing fearlessly, even 
through the midst of dogs, which, instead of attacking 
them, generally run away at their approach. The hus- 
bandmen themselves dislike to shoot them on such oc- 
casions, lest they should fail of killing them, and be 
assailed by their nauseous stench. In order to free 
themselves from such unwelcome visitors, they have 
recourse to stratagem. Some of the company begin by 
caressing the animal, until an opportunity offers for one 
of them to seize it by the tail and hold it suspended; 
and in this position it may be killed without either diffi- 
culty or danger. 

Strange as it may appear^ these animals are some- 
times domesticated ; and as they never emit their fetor 
except when alarmed or irritated, they are not dreaded 
in this state. In February, 1820, there was one ex- 
hibited in the Menagerie at Exeter 'Change, London. 
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Formed by nature to be the adversary of bees, and 
the anwelcome visitor of their habitations, the Ratel is 
endued with a particular faculty of discovering and at- 
tacking them within their entrenchments. As a man 
placed at the mast-head, can most easily descry a sail 
or land at a great distance in the evening; so, probablyy 
this time of the day is most convenient for the Ratel to 
look out for his food. Towards sun-set he issues from 
his hole. Near this he sits upright, and holds one of 
his paws before his eyes, in order to modify the rays of 
the sun, and at the same time to procure a distinct view 
of the object of his pursuit: and when, in consequence 
of peering thus on each side of his paw, opposite to the 
sun, he sees any bees fly, he knows that they are pro- 
ceeding straight to their habitation, and consequently 
takes care to keep in the same direction in order to find 
them. He has, besides, the sagacity to follow the 
Cucuhu Indicator^ a little bird, which £ies on, with a 
peculiar and alluring note, and guides him to the bees'- 
nests. 

The Ratel is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
his hide is so thick and tough that there is scarcely any 
way of destroying him but by beating him about the 
head, or plunging a knife into his body. The shortness 
of his legs will not permit him to make his escape by 
flight when pursued by hounds. He is, however, some- 
times able to extricate himself from them by biting and 
scratching them in a most terrible manner: while, on 
the other hand, he is well defended from the assaults of 



* Description. From the nose to the tail, the Batel 
measures about two feet. Its bade is cinereous; and along 
the sides runs a light-my stripe that divides this from the 
belly, which is black. The legs are short; and the claws long, 
and formed for burrowing. 

Symohyms. Viverra mellivonu Ximi-^Honey-WeeseL 
;(^w.— RateL iSjparfyiiaff.— JBew. Quad. p. 275. 
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their teeth hy the toughness of his hide. For, when a 
hoand endeavours to bite him, it can lay hold only on 
this part, which instantly separates from the Ratel's 
body or flesh, like a sack. Even when laid hold of by 
the hind part of the neck, and near his head, this animid 
can, as it were, turn round in his skin, and bite his 
enemy. It is a remarkable circumstance, that such a 
number of hounds as would be able collectively to tear 
in pieces a lion of moderate size, are sometimes 
obliged to leave the Ratel dead only in appearance. Is 
it not probable that the Creator, who seems to have 
destined the Ratel for the destructioii of bees, may 
have bestowed on it a hide so much tougher than those 
he has given to other animals of the Viverra kind, for 
the purpose of defending it from the stings of these in- 
sects? 

Those bees'-nests that are built in trees, are in no 
danger whatever from the attacks of this animal. In 
the first transports of his rage at having sought after 
such in vain, he gnaws the trunks of the tr^s ; and 
these marks are sure indications to the inhabitants of 
the country, that a bees*-nest is to be found there. 

THE crVET*. 

There are few animals more active and nimble than 
the Civet: it jumps about like a cat, in the most ani« 
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• See Plate iL Fig. 4. 
Debcriptiok. The Civet is somewhat more than two fbet 
long, and has a tail about half the length of its body. The 

Sound colour is yeUowish ash-gray, beautifullj marked with 
rge blackish or duskj spots. The hair is coarse ; and, along 
the back, it stands up, so as to form a sort of mane. The bodj 
is thickish ; and the nose sharp, and black at the tip. Three 
black stripes proceed from eacn ear, and end at the throat and 
shoulders. 

It is an inhabitant of several parts both of AfHca and India. 

Stnonyms. Viverra Civetta. XtitfurtM.— .Civet Cat. Var. 
— Civette. Bt^ff'm.^Shaw't Gen. ZooL PI 95.— B^nr. Quad, 
p. 276. 
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mated munxXf and mns withwoiiderfbl apeed. Tbe 
CiTet feeds on MDall aniroali, Imt parrioilafiy oo birds^ 
which it takes by surprise; and it sometiiDes commits 
depredabODS among poultry^ when it can steal uiper- 
eeived into a fiurm-yard. It is a very Toracioiis animal. 
One that M. Barbot had at Gnadaloope was accidentally 
kept without food for a whole day : the animal on the 
ensning morning, gnawed his way throogh the cage in 
whidi he was kept, came into the room where M. Bar- 
bot was writing, and, staring about with sparkling eyet 
lor a few seconds, made a leap of five or six feet at a 
parrot, that was perched on a piece of wood put into the 
wall for the purpose: before his master could run to the 
rdief of the bird, the Civet had torn off its head. 

This animal is remarkable for the production of the 
drug called civet, sometimes erroneously confounded 
with musk. This is a substance which » fovand in a 
large double glandular receptacle, situated at a little 
distance beneath the taiL The Dutch keep at Amster- 
dam great numbers of Civets, for the purpose of col- 
lecting the drug from them. When a sufficient time for 
the secretion has been allowed, one of these animals is 
put into a long wooden cage, so narrow that it cannot 
turn itself round. The cage being opened by a door 
behind, a small spoon^ or spatula, is introduced through 
the orifice of the pouch, which is carefully seraph. 
This operation is performed twice or thrice a-week; 
and the animal is said always to produce the most civet, 
after being irritated. The quantity also depends in a 
ffreat measure on the quality of the nourishment which 
it takes, and the appetite with which it eats. In con- 
finement^ its favourite food is boiled meat, eggs, birds, 
and small animals^ and particularly fish. 

There is a Civet in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
which has been there several years. Its odour is at all 
times very powerful, but unusually so whenever it is 
irritated. It sleeps with its body rolled round, and its 
head between its legs. This posture it seldom changes 
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either in the night or day; and it sleeps so soundly, 
that it cannot be roused without severe blows. 

With respect to the civet procured from Amsterdaniy 
it is less adulterated, and therefore held in higher esti- 
mation, than that imported from India or the Levant. 
Its average value in Holland is about fif^y shillings an 
ounce; but this is subject to considerable fluctuation. 
The substance is accounted best when new, of a whitish 
colour, a good consistence, and of a strong, disagreeable 
smell. This perfume is excessively powerful; but in 
small quantities it is more pleasant than musk, to which 
it bears some resemblance. 

In a native state these animals are found in Guinea 
and the central parts of Africa. They inhabit only arid 
and sandy countries, and never frequent such as are 
liumid and shady. 

THE COMMON MARTIN AND FINE MARTIN*. 

The general retreats of the Martin and Pine Martin 
are the hollows of decayed trees, so high up, and in 
other respects so situated, as to afford them perfect se- 
curity. The place adopted for the nest of a squirrel is 
generally preferred to any other. Of this the Martin 
dispossesses the ingenious architect by killing him. 
The new tenant now enlarges the dimensions of its ha- 
bitation, lines it with softer materials, and, in this se« 
(Bure retreat, produces its young. 



* Descriftiom'. These animals are each about 18 inches 
long. They are of a dark chesnut colour on the upper parts. 
The Common Martin is white on the throat and breast ; and 
the Pine Martin yellow. 

They are natives of Great Britain ; and of various parts both 
of the old and new continent. 

Synonyms. Viverra foina. iS'^v.— Mustela fbina. . Zin- 
fueiff.— La Fouine. Bt^ffbn,^'B%ngky't Memoirs of BriU Qua4» 
PI 12. 

Viverra Martes. 5%aw.— Mustela Martes. ZlniMnfi.— La 
Marte. Bi^oru^Bingley't Mem. rfBriU Quad. PL 13. 
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The courage of the Martin is so great, that it will 
attack animals much larger and stronger than itself. In 
a wild state it is sometimes very ferocious ; but it may 
be rendered tame and docile. Gesner says, he kept t 
Pine Martin which was extremely playful and entertain- 
ing. It used to go to the houses of the neighbours, 
and always returned home when it wanted food. It 
was particularly fond of a dog with which it had been 
bred up; and would play with him as cats do, lying on 
its back, and pretending to bite him. M. de Buffon 
had one, which, though it had lost its ferocity, did not, 
however, discover any marks of attachment, and con- 
tinued so wild as to require being chained. It fre- 
quently escaped from its confinement. At first it re- 
turned, aAer some hours' absence, but without appeaiii^ 
pleased ; the time of absence of each succeeding elope- 
ment gradually increased^ and at last it took a final de- 
parture. During its confinement, it sometimes slept 
for two days without intermission. 

These animals have a musky smell, which to many 
persons is very agreeable. Their cry is sharp and 
piercing; but is never uttered except when in pain or 
distress. Their principal food consists of rats, mice, 
and other small quadrupeds; of poultry, and game: 
they are also remarkably fond of honey. 

The female produces three or four young-ones at a 
litter, which soon arrive at a state of maturity. She is 
able to afford them but a small quantity of milk ; bat 
she compensates for this defect, by bringing to them 
eggs and live birds in abundance; and she thus early 
accustoms them to a life of carnage and plunder. Aj 
soon as the young-ones are able to leave the nest, she 
leads them through the woods; where they begin to 
seize on their prey, and to provide food for themselves. 

Pine Martins are hunted in the North for the sake 
of theiir furs, which are held in great estimation : the 
most valuable part is that which extends along the 
back. In England these are used to line the robes of 
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magistrates, and for several other purposes. They 
form a considerable article of commerce; above twelve 
thousand being annually imported into this country 
from Hudson's Bay^ and more than thirty thousand 
from Canada. 



THE SABLE*. 

Sables frequent the banks of rivers^ and the thickest 
parts of the woods. They live in holes under the 
ground, and especially under the roots of trees ; but 
they sometimes make their nests (consisting of moss, 
small twigs, and grass) in the hollows of trees. lA 
vrinter they live on berries of different kinds ; but in 
tummer-time, before these are ripe, they devour hares, 
weesels, ermines, and other small animals. They are 
•prightly and active creatures ; and are able, with won- 
derful agility, to leap from tree to tree, in the pursuit 
of squirrels and birds. 

Two of these animals which had been in some mea- 
sure domesticated, are described by M. Gmelin. He 
says, that whenever they saw a cat, they would rise on 
dieir hind feet to prepare for combat. In the night, 
they were extremely restless and active; but during the 
day, and particularly after eating, they generally slept 
so sound for half an hour, or an hour, that they might 
be pushed, shaken, and even pricked, without being 
awakened. 

The skin of the Sable is more valuable than that of 
any other animal of equal size. One of these sldns, not 

* Bescriptiok. This animal is about 18 inches in length; 
and, in its general shape^ has a great resembluice to the Mar- 
tin. The head is longish, ana the muzzle somewhat sharp- 
eaed. Its colour is a oeep glossy brown. 

It is a native of North America, Siberia, Eamtschatka, and 
Asiatic Russia. 

Stnonyms. Viverra Zibellina. iS^tv.— Mustela Zibellina. 
Ziifiii.-^abie WeeseL PennanL'^Ziheime* Bi^ffbn.'^BnrickU 
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more than four inches broad, has sometimes been valued 
at as high a rate as fifteen pomids; but the general 
price is from one pound to ten pounds, according to the 
quality. The Sable's fur is different from all others, in 
the hair turning with equal ease either way. The bel- 
lies of Sables, which are sold in pairs, are about two 
fingers in breadth; and are tied together in bundles of 
forty pieces, which are sold at from one to two pounds 
a bundle. The tails are sold by the hundred, at from 
four to eight pounds. 

The manner in which the natives of Kamtschatka 
catch these animals is very simple. They follow the 
track of the Sable, in snow-shoes, till they have de- 
tected his covert, which is generally a burrow in the 
earth. As soon as the little creature is aware of his 
pursuers, he escapes into some hollow tree. This the 
hunters surround with a net, and then they ather cut it 
down, or force the animal by fire and smoke to abandon 
his retreat, when he falls into the net and is killed. The 
tree in which a Sable is lodged, they sometimes sur- 
round with dogs trained for the purpose; and then, 
making a running noose on a strong cord, they find 
means to get the creature's head into the snare, and 
thus haul him down an easy prey. 

The chase of the Sable, during the more barbarous 
periods of the Russian empire, was the princij^d task 
of the unhappy exiles who were banished into Siberia; 
' and who, as well as the soldiers sent there, were obliged 
to furnish, within a given time, a certain quantity of 
furs : but as Siberia is now become more populous, the 
Sables have, in a great measure, quitted this part of the 
country, and retired further to the north and east, into 
the desert forests and mountains. 

THE POLECAT, OR FITCHET*. 

The Polecat is not afraid of the presence of mankind, 
* Descbiptiov. The length of the Polecat, exclusive of 
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but approaches with confidence our dwellings, mounts 
to their roofs, and often resides in barns, hay-lofts, or 
other places that are not much frequented. Thence he 
issues, under the shadow of night, to commit his depre^ 
dations on eggs and poultry. He is exceedingly agile, 
and runs very fast In the act of running, his belly 
seems to touch the ground; but, in preparing to jump, 
the animal arches his back very much, and by thia 
means the projectile force of his body is greatly increase 
ed. In farm-yards, the Polecat makes less noise, but 
commits more mischief than the Martin. If, deterred 
by the narrowness of the entrance, he cannot convey the 
fowls away, he is said to eat the brain on the spot, and 
to carry off the heads to his place of concealment, leay- 
ing the bodies'behind. 

In Lorraine, and some of the adjacent cantons. Pole- 
cats are very numerous; and consequently^ there, as 
elsewhere, they commit great havoc in the poultry- 
yards. Yet, says M. Sonnini, such are the supersti- 
tious prejudices in their favour, that the inhabitants will 
on no account attempt to destroy them. They pretend 
that Polecats never commit any damage in the dwell- 
ings where they reside; thus, at the same time that 
they know and acknowledge their voracious disposition, 
they believe that the animals entertain a singular respect 
for hospitality. 

The Polecat, during summer, generally lives in woods, 
thick brakes, or about rabbet-warrens. Here, if he 
cannot find ready-made a hole that suits him, he forms 
for himself, in the ground, a. retreat not usually more 
than two yards in length, which, if possible, he con« 



the tail, is about 17 inches; and of the tail 3 inches. In shape 
this animal resembles the Martin. The ears are short, and 
tipped with white. The tail is covered with longish hair. The 
general colour is a deep chocolate, nearly approaching to black. 
Sykonyms. Mystela Putorius. Liwimpim.— Le Putois. i?i^ 
/».— Foumart. Bexoick.'^Bingley^s Memoirs of Brit, Quad. 
Pi. 14. 
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trives to end among the roots of some large tree« 
Issuing thence', he oflen commits surprising depredations 
on game and rabbets. A single family of Polecats, 
left undisturbed, are sometimes sufficient to destroy a 
whole warren. It is asserted that these animals are so 
fond of honey, that, in winter^ when the bees are wea- 
kened by the rigours of the season, they have been 
known to attack the hives, and voraciously to devour 
their contents. 

That the Polecat will sometimes prey upon fish, is a 
circumstance that was known to several of the old 
writers on natural history, and is noticed both by Al- 
drovandus and Johnston. A curious fact, illustrative 
of this propensity, is recorded in Bewick's History of 
Quadrupeds. During a severe storm, a Polecat was 
tracked in the snow, from the side of a rivulet to its 
hole^ at some distance. On examining this hole, it was 
found to contain eleven eels, the fniits of some of the 
animal's nocturalexcursions. 

The smell of the Polecat is proverbially fetid, the 
animal being furnished, like several others of its tribe, 
with certain receptacles for secreting a thickish fluid, 
which has a peculiarly strong and offensive odour. 
When the Polecat is heated or enraged, the stench is 
sometimes perceptible to a considerable distance. Not- 
withstanding this, its fur is both beautiful and valuable. 
The skins taken from animals killed in winter, are the 
most valuable. 

The female Polecats produce their young-ones, from 
three to six in number, in the beginning of summer. 
This is usually done either in or near the out-house of 
some farm. Like the Martins, these animals do not suckle 
them long, but soon accustom them to animal fbod *• 



* The preceding account of the Polecat, is extracted (with 
some omissions) ixom the Memoirs of British Quadrupeds. 
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THE FERRET*. 

Great as is the general resemblance, in their manners 
and habits, betwixt the Ferret and the Polecat, it is 
evident that they are of distinct species. The Ferret is 
a native of Africa, and has been imported into Europe 
for the purpose of being employed in driving rabbets 
from their burrows. Although easily tamed and ren- 
dered docile, these animals are exceedingly irascible; 
and, if at all provoked, will inflict very severe wounds 
with their teeth. Their smell is strong and offensive. 

Ferrets are generally kept in casks or chests, well 
supplied with hay or straw ; on which they sleep al- 
most through the whole day. The females usually 
produce six or seven young-ones at a litter. These are 
blind for a month ; and, after two months, . are suffi- 
ciently old to be employed in the rabbet-warrens. 
They ought not to be fed immediately before they are 
used in the burrows ; because, in this case, they become 
indolent and may not hunt. It is also necessary that, 
in this operation, they should be muzzled, in order that 
they may not satiate their appetite in the holes ; for, 
after having sucked the blood of the rabbets, they will 
often fall asleep, and continue underground for many 
hours. 

A mixed breed, betwixt the Ferret and the Polecat, 
is sometimes used by the warreners, and is considered 
in some respects preferable to the whole-bred Ferret. 



* Descriptiox. The^erret is somewhat smaller than the 
polecat. Its eves are red; and the general colour of its body 
a dingy but pale yellow. 

Stmontms. "^iverrafuro. Shaw — Mustelaiuro. Untu^ 
Le Furet. Bi^on.'^ShawU Gen, ZooU PL 98. 
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THE COMMON WEE8EL*. 

The Weesel is a beautiful and active little animal, 
well known to husbandmen and fanners in almost 
every part of Great Britain. It lives chiefly in cavities 
under the roots of trees, and in the banks of rivulets; 
from which it issues, at the approach of evening, to 
commit its depredations; and there is no creature of its 
size, more destructive to young birds, poultry, or rab- 
bets, than this. It also sucks eggs with great avidity. 
In this operation, it begins by making a small hole at 
one end, from which it licks out the yolk, leaving the 
shell behind; whereas rats, and some other animals, 
drag the egg out of the nest, and either make a large 
hole in it or break it to pieces. By this^circumstanoe 
the attacks of the Weesel may always be distinguished 
from those of a rat. 

M. de Bufibn supposed the Weesel to be untameable; 
but Mademoiselle de Laistre, in a letter written to him 
on this subject, gives a very pleasing account of the 
education and manners of a Weesel which she took 
under her protection. This she fed with fresh meat 
and milk, the latter of which it was very fond of. It 
frequently ate from her hand, and seemed to be more 
delighted with this mode of feeding than any other. 
*' If I pour some milk into ray hand, (says this lady,) it 
will drink a good deal; but if I do not pay it this com- 
pliment, it will scarcely take a drop. When satisfied, 
it generaUy goes to sleep. My chamber is the place of 



• Dbscbiptiok. The length of the Weesel, exclusive of 
the tail, is about seven inches; and its height is not more than 
two and a hal£ The colour of its upper parts is a pale reddish 
brown; and its breast and belly- are white; but on each side, 
below the comers of the mouth, there is a brown spot. The 
ears are small and rounded, and the eyes black. 

Syvovyms. ViTerra vulgaris. iSKaw.— Mustela vulgaris^ 
Limueut. — Weesel, Whitret, or Whitred, in Scotland.— .Am^- 
kif'9 Mem. of Brit. Quad. PI Id. 
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its residence; and I have found a method of dispeUing^ . 
its strong smell by perfumes. By day^ it sleeps in a 
quilt, into which it gets by an unsewn place which ift 
has discovered on the edge: during the night, it is kept 
in a wired box or cage; which it always enters with 
reluctance, and leaves with pleasure. If it be set at 
liberty before my time of rising, after a thousand little 
playful tricks, it gets into my bed, and goes to sleep in 
my hand or on my bosom. If I am up first, it spends 
a full half-hour in caressing me; playing with my fin- 
gers like a little dog, jumping on my head and on my 
neck, and running round on my arms and body, with a 
lightness and elegance which I have never found in any 
other animal. If I present my hands at the distance of 
three feet, it jumps into them without ever missing. It 
exhibits great address and cunning to compass its ends, 
and seems to disobey certain prohibitions merely 
through caprice. During all its actions, it seems solici- 
tous to divert, and to be noticed ;v looking, at every 
jump, and at every turn, to see whether it be observed 
or not. If no notice be taken of its gambols, it ceases 
them immediately, and betakes itself to sleep; and 
even when awakened from the soundest sleep, it in- 
stantly resumes its gaiety, and frolics about in as 
sprightly a manner as before. It never shows any ill- 
humour, unless when confined, or teased too much; 
in which case it expresses its displeasure by a sort of 
murmur, very different from that which it utters when 
pleased. 

"It the midst of twenty people, this little animal 
distinguishes my voice, seeks me out, and springs over 
every body to come at me. His play with me is the 
most lively and caressing imaginable. With his two 
little paws he pats me on the chin, with an air and 
manner expressive of delight This, and a thousand 
other preferences, show that his attachment to me is 
jreal. When he sees me dressed for going out, he will 
not leave me, and it is not without some trouble that I 
can disengage myself from him; he thea hides himself 
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behind a cabinet near the door, and jumps upon me as 
I pass, with so much celerity that I often can scarcely 
perceive him. 

** He seems to resemble a squirrel in vivacity, agility, 
voice, and his manner of murmuring. During the sum- 
mer, he squeaks and runs about all night long ; but 
since the commencement of the cold weather I have 
not observed this. Sometimes, when the sun shines 
while he is playing on the bed, he turns and tumbles 
about and murmurs for a while. 

** From his delight in drinking milk out of my hand, 
into which I pour a very little at a time, and his custom 
of sipping the little drops and edges of the fluid, it 
seems probable that he drinks dew in the same manner. 
He seldom drinks water, and then only for want of 
milk, and with great caution; seeming only to refresh 
his tongue once or twice, and even to be afraid of that 
fluid. During the hot weather, it rained a good deaL 
I presented to him some rain-water in a dish, and 
endeavoured to make him go into it, but could not 
succeed. I then wetted a piece of linen cloth in it, 
and put it near him ; and he rolled upon it with ex- 
treme delight. 

" One singularity in this charming animal is his curi- 
osity. It is impossible to open a draw or a box, or 
even to look at a paper, but he will examine it also. If 
he get into any place where I am afraid of permitting 
him to stay, I take a paper or a book, and look atten- 
tively at it; on which he immediately runs upon my 
hand, and surveys with an inquisitive air whatever I 
happen to hold. I muse further observe, that he plays 
with a young cat and dog, both of considerable size; 
getting about their necks, backs, and paws, without 
their doing him the least injury." 

According to the account given by M. de Buffon, 
the method of taming these creatures is to stroke them 
gently over the back; and to threaten, and even beat 
them when they attempt to bite. 

The motion of the Weesel consists of unequal leaps; 
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and it can spring several feet from the ground. It is a 
remarkably active animal, and will run up a wall with 
such facility, that no place is secure from it. It is 
useful to the farmer in ridding him of rats and mice, 
which it will pursue into their holes and there kill ; but 
its depredations are not altogether confined to these 
pernicious animals, as it also frequently destroys young 
poultry and pigeons. It seizes its prey near the head, 
but seldom eats it on the spot; and oflen destroys 
moles in their habitations. We are told that when the 
Weesel pursues the hare, that timid creature is terrified 
into a state of absolute imbecility; and gives itself up 
without the least resistance, mining, at the same time, 
the most piteous outcries. 

A story is related, that an eagle having seized a 
Weesel, mounted into the air with it, and was soon 
af):erwards observed to be in great distress. The Wee- 
sel so far extricated himself, as to be able to bite the 
eagle very severely in the neck ; which presently 
brought the bird to the ground, and gave the Weesel 
an opportunity of escaping. 

The female produces her young-ones in the spring 
of the year; and prepares for them a bed of moss, 
leaves, and straw. Aldrovandus tells us^ that when she 
suspects they will be stolen, she carries them in her 
mouth from place to place, changing her retreat even 
several times a-day. M. de BufFon informs us, that, in 
his neighbourhood, a Weesel with three young-ones 
was taken out of the body of a wolf, that had been 
hung on a tree by the hind-feet. The wolf was in a 
state of putrefaction ; and the Weesel had made a nest 
of leaves and herbage in the thorax. 

Among other curious particulars respecting this 
animal, it has been observed, that, when asleep, its 
muscles are in a state of such extreme flaccidity, that 
it may be taken up by the head, and several times, 
swung backward and forward, like a pendulum, before 
it will awake, 

VOL. I. N 
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The Stoat or Ermine*, In northern climates tBit 
animal is brown in summer, and white in the winter. 
In the former of these states it is denominated Stoat, 
and in the latter Ermine, The tip of its tail, however, 
continues always black. Its habits of life are similar to 
those of the Weesel. 

OF THE OTTERS IN GENERAL f. 

There are about eight ascertained species of Ottto. 
These animals differ much from the Weesels in their 
habits. They live almost constantly in the water, 
from which they principally derive their food. Their 
bodies are very long, and their legs short. They bur- 
row and form dwellings in the banks of rivers and lakes, 
in the neighbourhood of the situations where they find 
their prey. 

THE COMMON OTTER J!. 

The habitation of the Otter is almost always made 



• Synonyms. Viverra Erminea. <S'^w.— Mustela £rmi- 
;iea. Linnaeus, — Hermine, ou Roselet. Buffon.^.~^Bwglqft 
Memoirs of British Quadrupeds^ PL 16. 

')• Otters have, in each jaw, six sharpish cutting teeth; the 
lower ones of which do not stand in an even line with the rest, 
but two are placed somewhat within the others. The canine 
teeth are rattier longer than the other teeth. All the attimab 
of this tribe have webbed feet. 

X Description. This animal is about two feet in length, 
from the nose to the insertion of the tail; and the lenglui of 
the tail is nearly sixteen inches. Its legs are short, but strong 
and muscular. The head is broad, oval, and flat on the upper 
, part; and the body is long and round. The legs are so placed 
as to be capable of being brought into a line with the body, and 
of performing the office of nns. The toes are connected by 
weDs. The' general colour of the body is a deep brown. 
Stnontiis. Lutra vulgaris. iS^aw.— Mustela lutnu Xte- 
-T^Loutr^ jBtf^bft.— Greater Otter. PennanU^^Bing- 
/.firft. Qwui. Pi. 17. 
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in the bank of a river or brook, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of which he can be furnished with a plentiful 
supply of food. In forming his habitation, this animal 
exhibits great sagacity. He burrows underground in 
the bank, and always makes the entrance of his hole 
under water, working upward towards the surface of 
the earth ; and, before he reaches the top, he provides 
several holtSy or lodges, that in case of high floods he 
may have a retreat, and then makes a minute orifice for 
the admission of air. It is further observed, that, the 
more effectually to conceal his retreat, he contrives 
to makes this little air-hole in the midst of some thick 
bush. 

In some parts of North America, Otters are seen in 
winter at a distance from any apparent open water, 
both in woods and on plains; but it is not known what 
leads them to such situations. If pursued, when- 
among the woods where the snow is light and deep, 
they immediately dive, and make considerable way 
under it; but they are easily traced by the motion of 
tlie snow above them, and soon overtaken. The In- 
dians track them in the snow, and with clubs kill great 
numbers of them. 

These creatures are sometimes frolicsome and playful : 
and one of their favourite pastimes is, to get on a high 
ridge of. snow, bend their fore-feet backward, and slide 
down the side of it, sometimes to the distance of twenty 
yards or upwards. 

Otters, though naturally of a ferocious disposition, 
may, if taken young and properly educated, be com- 
pletely tamed. The training of them, however, requires 
both assiduity and perseverance: but their activity and 
use, when taught, sufficiently repay this trouble ; and 
few animals are more beneficial to their masters. The 
usual method is first to teach them to fetch, in the same 
way as dogs are taught; but, as they are not so docile 
as the dog, so it requires more art and experience to 
instruct them. They are first taught to take in their 
mouths a truss made of leather, and stufl&d with wool, 

N 2 
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of the shape of a fish ; to drop it at a word of command ; 
to run after it when thrown forward, and to bring it to 
their master. Real fish are next employed ; which are 
thrown dead into the water, and which they are taught 
to fetch. From dead fish they are led to living ones, 
till at last they are perfectly instructed in the whole 
art of fishing. An Otter thus educated is a very valu- 
able animal ; he wiH catch fish enough to sustain not 
only himself but a whole family. *' I have seen (says 
Dr. Goldsmith) an Otter go to a gentleman's pond at 
the word of command, drive the fish into a corner, and, 
seizing upon the largest of the whole^ bring it off, and 
give it to his master." 

We are informed, in Mr. Bewick's History of Quad- 
rupeds, that a person of the name of Collins^ who lived 
at Kilmerston, near Wooler, in Northumberland^ bad a 
tame Otter, which followed him wherever he went. He 
frequently took it to fish in the river ; and, when sa- 
tiated, it never failed to return to him. One day, in 
the absence of Collins, the Otter, being taken out to 
fish by his son, instead of returning as usual, refused to 
come at the accustomed call, and was lost. The father 
tried every means in his power to recover the animal, 
and, after several days' search, being near the place 
where his son had lost it, and calling it by name, to 
his inexpressible joy it came creeping to his feet, and 
showed many marks of affection and attachment. 

Some years ago, James Campbell^ near Inverness, 
had a young Otter, which he brought up and tamed. 
It would follow him wherever he chose ; and, if called 
by its name, would immediately obey. When appre- 
hensive of danger from dogs, it sought the protection 
of its master, and would endeavour to spring into his 
arms for security. It was frequently employed in 
catching fish, and would sometimes catch eight or ten 
salmon in a day. If not prevented, it always made an 
attempt to break the fish behind the fin next the tail. 
When tired, it would refuse to fish any longer, and was 
then rewarded with as much as it could devour. Hav- 
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ing satisfied its appetite, it always coiled itself round, 
and fell asleep ; in which state it was generally carried 
home. The same Otter fished both in the sea and in 
fresh water. 

Another person who kept a tame Otter, suffered it to 
follow him with his dogs. It was very useful to him, 
by going into the water, and driving trout and other 
fish towards his net. It was remarkable, that dogs ac- 
customed to Qtter-hunting were so far from giving it 
the least molestation, that they would not even hunt any 
Otter while this remained with them. 

In a wild state, when an Otter has caught a fish, he 
immediately drags it ashore, and devours the head and 
upper parts, leaving the remainder of the body ; and 
when domesticated, he will eat no fish except such as 
are perfectly fresh ; but will prefer bread, milk, &c. 
This animal generally hunts against the stream ; and, 
when several Otters are fishing at the same time, they 
are frequently heard to utter a sort of loud whistle to 
each other, as if by way of signal. When two of them 
(as sometimes happens) are hunting a salmon, one 
stations itself above, and the other below the place 
whei^e the fish is ; and they continue to chase it, till 
becoming perfectly wearied out, it surrenders itself a 
quiet prey. The Otter, when it hunts singly, has two 
modes of taking its prey. The first is by pursuing it 
from the bottom upward : this is principally done with 
the larger fish ; whose eyes being placed so as not to 
see under them, the animal attacks them by surprise 
from below, and seizing them by the belly, drags them 
away. The other mode is by hunting them into some 
corner of a pond or lake, and there seizing them. The 
latter, however, can only be practised in water where 
there is no current, and on the smaller fish; for it 
would be impossible to force the large ones out of 
deep water. 

Female Otters produce four or five young-ones at a 
birth, and these in the spring of the year. Where there 
have been ponds near a gentleman's house, instances 
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have occurred of their littering in cellars or draina. 
The male utters no noise when taken, but the females 
sometimes emit a shrill squeak. 

Otters are generally caught in traps placed near their 
landing-places, and carefully concealed in the sand. 
When hunted by dogs, the old ones defend themseWes 
with great obstinacy. They bite severely, and do not 
readily quit their hold. 

In the nortliem parts of America, these animals 
change their colour in winter to white, like most of 
the other Arctic animals; and it is not till late 
in the spring that they resume their brown summer 
dress. 

The flesh of the Otter is exceedingly rank and fishy ; 
so much so, that the Romish church permit the use of 
it as food on maigre-days. In the kitchen of the Car- 
thusian convent near Dijon, Mr. Pennant saw one of 
these animals cooked for the dinner oi' the rdigious of 
that rigid order ; who by their rules are prohibited, dur- 
ing their whole lives, the eating of flesh. 

THE OTTER SEA OTTER*. 

In their general habits of life these animals are harm- 
less and inoffensive; and, towards their offspring they 
exhibit a degree of attachment which is extremely inte- 
resting. They will never desert them ; they will even 
starve themselves to death on being robbed of them, 
and strive to breathe their last on the spot where their 



* Descriptiok. The whole length of the Sea Otter is 
generally about four feet, of which the tail occupies thirteen 
inches. The fur is soft, and of a deep flossy black colour. The 
ears are small and erect, and the whiskers long and white. 
The legs are short and thick, the hinder ones somewhat re- 
sembling those of a seaL The weight of the largest Sea Otters 
is from seventy to eighty pounds. 

STkoNYMs. Lutra marina. S?uiw, — Mustek Lutris.—Ztmi. 
-^Sea Otter. PmmnU^Shaw^t Gen. ZooL PL 101.— B««. 
Qmd. p. 481. 
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young-ones have been destroyed. The Sea Otters live 
in pairs, and are very constant to each o^her. They 
often carry their young-ones between their teeth, and 
fondle them, frequently flinging them up and catching 
them again in their paws. Before these can swim, the 
parents will take them in their fore-feet^ and swim 
about with them upon their backs. 

Sea Otters swim sometimes on their sides ; and at 
other times on their backs, or in an upright position. 
They are very sportive, embrace each other, and seem 
to kiss. When attacked, they make no resistance, but 
endeavour to save themselves by flight: i£^ however, 
they be closely pursued, and can see no means of es- 
cape, they scold and grin like an angry cat. On re- 
ceiving a blow they lie on their side, draw up their 
hind-legs together, cover their eyes with their fore- 
paws, and thus seem to prepare themselves for death. 
But if they are fortunate enough to escape their pur- 
suer, and reach the sea, they deride him with various 
diverting tricks ; at one time swimming upright in the 
water, and jumping over the waves, holding their fore- 
paws over their eyes, as if to shade them from the sun 
while looking out for their enemy; then lying flat oii 
their backs ; and afterwards throwing their young-ones 
down into the water and fetching them up again. 

The skins of Sea Otters are of great value, and have 
long formed a considerable article of export from 
Russia. They are sold to the Chinese at the rate of 
eighty or a hundred rubles each. The trade for this 
fur at Nootka had, not many years ago, nearly pro- 
4Mced a war betweeil Great Britain and Spain. 

These animals are found on the coast of Kamtschat- 
ka, and in the adjacent islands, as well as on the oppo- 
site coasts of America; but they are confined within a 
yery few degrees of latitude. 
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OF THE BEAR TRIBE*. 

The Bears are animals^ for the roost part, of large 
fdze, and great muscular powers. They are seldom 
found in any other than mountainous or thinly-inha- 
bited countries. During the winter, several of the 
species He concealed in holes in the ground, and in a 
torpid state. 

Some of the species are able to use their fore-feet as 
hands, in conveying food to their mouth, or in seizing 
hold of objects. From the length and sharpness of 
their claws, huge and unwieldy as they may seem, 
these animals are able to climb trees in search of prey, 
or to escape the pursuit of their enemies. 

THE COMMON BEAR +. 

The Bear is a savage and solitary animal, that lives 
in the most retired and unfrequented parts of the 
forests. He passes the greatest part of the winter in 
his den, in a state of repose and abstinence. During 
this period it is that the females bring forth their 
young-ones, which are generally two in number. When 
these animals retire into their places of concealment, 
they are always fat and in high condition; and when 
they make their first appearance in the spring, they are, 
on the contrary, excessively lean and emaciated. In 
consequence of this, a general, though absurd notion 



* The Bears have six front teeth in each jaw. The two 
lateral ones of the lower jaw are longer than the rest, and 
Jobed with smaller or secondary teeth at their internal bases. 
There are five or six grinders on each side; and the canine 
teeth are solitary. The tongue is smooth, and the snout 
prominent. The eyes are furnished with a nictitating or 
winkmg membrane. 

t See Plate vi. Fig, 2. 
Sykoxyms. Ursus Arctos. Z,i»«.— Ours. 5i(^?wi.— Com- 
mon or Brown Bear. Penn. — Shawns Gen, Zool, PL 102.— 
Bew. Quad. p. 288. 
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prevails, that they are enabled to live through the win- 
ter by sucking their paws. 

The Common Bears, which are not only inhabitants 
of Europe, but of various parts of the East Indies, 
vary much in colour. Some are brown, others black, 
and others gray. The Brown kinds live chiefly on 
vegetables ; and the Black pnes, in a great measure, on 
animal food, such as lambs, kids, and even cattle. We 
are informed that the Black Bears are so remarkably 
attached to each other, that the hunters never dare to 
fire at a young-one, while the parent is on the spot; 
for, if the cub happen to be killed, she becomes so 
enraged, that she will either avenge herself, or die in 
the attempt. If, on the contrary, the mother should be 
shot, the cubs will continue by her side long after she 
is dead, e&hibiting the most poignant affliction. A few 
years ago, in Hungary, a man had nearly lost his life, 
by firing at a young Bear in the presence of its mo- 
ther ; for she ran at him, and by one blow with her 
paw, brought off great part of his scalp. 

Bears are so numerous at Kamtschatka, that they 
are often seen roaming about the plains in great com- 
panies; and they would infallibly have long since ex- 
terminated all the inhabitants, were they not here much 
more tame and gentle than the generality of their 
species are in other parts of the world. In spring, 
^hey descend in multitudes from the mountains to the 
mouths of the rivers, for the purpose of catching fish. 
If there be plenty of this food, they eat nothing but 
the heads of the fish; and when, at any time, they find 
the fishermen's nets, they dexterously drag them out of 
the water, and empty them of their contents. 

When a Kamtschadale espies a Bear, he endeavours 
to conciliate its friendship at a distance, accompanying 
his gestures by courteous words. The Bears are in- 
deed so familiar here, that the women and girls, when 
gathering roots and herbs, or turf for fuel, in the midst 
of a whole drove of these animals, are never disturbed 
by them in their employment ; and if any of the Bears come 

n5 
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up to thenei, it is only to eat sonaething out of tbeir liandfl* 
They have never been known to attack a man, except 
when suddenly roused from sleep. This humane cha- 
racter of the Kamtschadale Bear, procures him, how- 
ever, no exemption from the persecutions of mankind. 
His great utility is a sufficient instigation to the avarice 
of man, to declare eternal war against hinu Armed 
with a spear or club, the Kamtsdiadale goes in quest 
of the peaceful animal, in his retreat ; who, meditating 
no attack, and intent only on defence, gravely takes the 
faggots which his persecutor presents to him, and, with 
them, himself chokes up the entrance to his den. The 
mouth of the cavern being thus closed, the hunter 
breaks a hole through the top, from which he transfixes 
his defenceless foe. 

The modes that are adopted by the inhabitants of 
different countries, for the taking or destroying <^ 
Bears, are very various. Of these, the following ap- 
pear to be the most remarkable. In consequence of 
the well-known partiality of these animals for honey, 
the Russians sometimes fix to those trees where bees 
are hived, a heavy log of wood, at the end of a long 
string. When the unwieldy creature climbs up to get 
at the hive, he finds himself interrupted by the log ; he 
pushes it aside, and attempts to pass it; but, in return- 
ing, it hits him such a blow, that in a rage he flings it 
from him with greater force, which makes it return with 
increased violence; and he sometimes continues this, 
till he is either killed, or falls from the tree. 

It would be difficult to name a species of animals, 
except the sheep, so variously serviceable to man after 
its death, as the Bear is to the inhabitants of Kamt- 
schatka. Of the skin they make beds, covertures, caps 
and gloves, and collars for their sledge-dogs. Those 
who go upon the ice for the capture of marine animals, 
make their shoe-soles of the same substance, which thos 
never slip upon the ice. The fat of the Bear is held in 
great estimation, as a savoury and wholesome food, and, 
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^lien tendered fluid by beat, il supplies the place of oil. 
The flesh is esteemed a great delicacy. The intestines, 
when cleansed and properly scraped, are worn by the 
Jair sex, as masks to preserve their faces from the 
effects of the sun-beams; which here, being reflected 
from the snow, are otherwise found to blacken the skin. 
The Russians of Kamtschatka make of these intestine^ 
^indow-panes, which are as clear and transparent as 
those made of Muscovy-glass. Of the shoulder-blades 
are made sickles for cutting grass ; and the heads and 
haunches are hung up by these people^ as ornaments or 
trophies, on the trees around their dwellings. 

The Kamtschadales also owe infinite obligations to 
the Bears, for the little progress they have hitherto 
made, as well in the sciences, as even in the polite arts. 
They confess themselves indebted to these animals for 
all their knowledge of physic and surgery : by observ- 
ing what herbs the Bears apply to the wounds they 
have received, and what methods they pursue when 
languid and disordered, this people have acquired a 
knowledge of most of those simples to which they have 
recourse, either as external or internal applications. 
But the most singular circumstance of all is, that they 
admit the Bears to be their dancing-masters; and, in 
what they call the Bear-dance, every gesture and atti- 
tude of tnese animals is so faithfully pourtrayed, as to 
afford sufficient indications to whom they are indebted 
for this acquirement. All their other dances, in many 
•particulars, are similar to the Bear-dance ; and those 
>ittitudes are considered to approach nearest to per- 
fection, wliich most resemble the motions of the 
Bear. 

If the uses of the Bear be so various to the Kamt- 
schadales, not less general is that of his flne and warm 
fur to persons of the higher classes in Russia. A light 
black Bear-diiin is one of the most comfortable and 
costly articles in the winter wardrobe of a man of 
i^shion^ at Petersburgh or Moscow. 
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It is well known that the Bear, though not without 
difficulty, may be rendered tame and docile ; and he 
has then, at least, the appearance of being mild and 
obedient to his master. He may be taught to perform 
▼arious tricks, to entertain the multitude; but great 
cruelties are practised on the wretched beast, in training 
him for the purpose of this absurd exhibition. 

In the supplementary writings of M. de Buffbn, and 
the notes of M. Sonnini, there is an interesting account 
of some Bears that were brought up in a semi-domestic 
state at Berne^ in Switzerland. The animals were kept 
in large square places, dug out of the earth, and lined 
at the sides and the bottom with stones. Dens of 
masonry were formed in them, under the ground of 
the sides, having their pavement on a level with that of 
the open space. These dens were each divided by a 
wall, and an iron grate, the latter of which was let 
down from above. In the middle of each square there 
was left in the pavement, a hole sufficiently large to 
admit a tree of considerable size being placed upright 
in it. There was likewise, in each square, a large 
trough filled with fresh water. 

It was in 1740, that two Bears, very young, were 
first brought here from Savoy. When these animals 
had been here about six years, the female began to 
produce young-ones. At the first litter, she had only 
one; and afterwards she produced from one to three, 
but never more than this number. When first pro- 
duced, although they were by no means ugly animals, 
they were very unlike their parents both in shape and 
colour. Their body was nearly round, and their snout 
somewhat sharp-pointed : they were of a yellow colour 
with a white neck. They continued blind for four 
weeks. At first they were about eight inches long 
from the muzzle to the base of the tail : by the end of 
three months, they measured fourteen or fifteen inches ; 
and their hair was then about an inch long. Before 
they were full grown, they cast all their white and yel- 
low hair, and assumed a perfectly brown coat. 
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The squares ia which these animals were first kept, 
having been in the middle of the town, it was found 
necessary to fill them up, and to place the Bears in 
others that were made between the ramparts. The 
above-mentioned two animals were consequently sepa- 
rated, whilst they were conveyed into their new apart- 
ment. When they again met, they appeared in rap* 
tures; they raised themselves upright, and embraced 
each other with the greatest delight. 

These animals were very fond of climbing into their 
tree, which was a green larch, placed there every year 
in the month of May. They would frequently amuse 
themselves by breaking pieces off the branches, par^ 
ticularly after the tree was newly planted. Their food 
was generally rye-bread, cut into large pieces, and 
soaked in warm water. They were also fond of fruit; 
and whenever the country people, which was sometimes 
the case, brought unripe fruit to the market, the officers 
of the police had orders to seize such, and throw it to 
the Bears. The animals, however, seemed on the 
whole to prefer greens and other esculent vegetables to 
most kinds of food. 

Two of the Bears that had been brought up in one 
of the open squares at Berne, were carried into France, 
and placed in one of the narrow lodges in the Menage- 
rie of the Museum at Paris, where they had scarcely 
space enough to turn themselves round. The animals, 
thus cooped up, were fed on bread, fruit, and vegeta- 
bles; but they appeared to suffer much from the con- 
fined space, which till then they had been entirely 
unused to. When they were first brought to this 
menagerie, it was found very difficult to make them 
leave the cage in which they had been carried. They 
obstinately persisted in remaining there. To no pur- 
pose were various forcible means attempted; and in 
vain were numerous living animals placed before them, 
in the hope of enticing them out. They continued im- 
movable; and it was not till afler many hours of use- 
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less trial, that a liTing dack, placed at a little disftipce, 
tempted them to come forth. 

The natural disposition of these Bears was gross; 
byt they were by no means either mischievons or 
savage animals. They knew the voice of their keeper ; 
and, at all times, showed sufficient docility and obe- 
dience to his commands. 

THE AMERICAN BEAR*. 

Id several of the northern districts of America these 
Bears are found in considerable numbers; occasional^ 
Migrating southward in quest of food. They usually 
arrive ip Louisiana, about the end of autumn, driven 
diither by the snows of the more northern climates. 
At this time they are always very lean ; as they do not 
leave the north until the ground is covered with snow. 

In the country near the Mississippi, the Bears sddom 
Tenture to any great distance from the banks of diat 
river ; but on each side, they have in winter such beaten 
paths, that persons unacquainted with them would mis- 
take these for the tracks of men. M. du Pratz, when 
at a distance of nearly two hundred miles from any 
human dwelling, was for a while deceived by a bear's 
track : he thought that thousands of men must have 
walked along it bare-footed. Upon inspection, how- 
ever, he found that the prints of the feet were shorter 
than those of a man, and that at the end of each toe 
there was the impression of a claw. " It is proper (he 
says) to observe, that in those paths the Bear does not 
pique himself upon politeness^ and will yield the way to 



• Descriptxov. The American Bear differs from thp Eu- 
ropean species, principally in being smaller ; and in having a 
more lengthened head, more pointed nose, and longer ears. 
The hair is also more smooth, black, soft, and glossy. The 
cheeks and throat are of a yellowish-brown colour. 

3Y:KONYif8. Ursus Americanus. XinfMciM.— Qurs nok ^e 
rAm^rique. ^i^o«,— JJlack B^r. Pennant. 
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nobody; therefore, it is prudent for a traveller not to 
fall out with him for such a trifling affair." 

About the end of December^ from the abundance 
of fruits they find in Louisiana and the neighbouring 
countries, the Bears become so fat and lazy that they 
can scarcely run. At this time ^ey are hunted by the 
American Indians. The nature of the chase is gene- 
rally this : the Bear chiefly adopts for his retreat the 
hollow trunk of an old cypress-tree; which he climbs^ 
and then descends into the cavity froqa above. The 
hunter, whose business it is to watch him into this re- 
treat, climbs a neighbouring tree, and seats himself 
<>pposite to the hole. In one hand he holds his gun ; 
and in the other a toorch, which he darts into the cavity. 
Frantic with rage and terror, the Bear makes a spring 
from his station; but the hunter seizes the instant of 
his appearance, and shoots him. 

The pursuit of these animals is a matter of the first 
importance to some of the Indian tribes, and is never 
undertaken without much ceremony. A principal wai>- 
rior gives a general invitation to all the hunters. This 
is followed by a strict fast of eight days, in which they 
totally abstain from food ; but duricig which, the day it 
passed in continual song. This is done to invoke the 
spirits of the woods to direct the hunters to the places 
where there are abundance of Bears. Tbey even cut 
the flesh in divers part of their bodies, to render ^ 
spirits more propitious. They also address themselves 
to the manes of the beasts slain in the preceding chases, 
and implore these to direct them in their dreams to an 
abundance of game. The diief of the liufit now gives 
a great feast, at which no one dares to appear without 
first bathing. At this entertainment, contrary to their 
usual custom, they eat with great moderation. The 
master of the feast touches nothing ; but is employed 
in relating to the guests ancient tales of feats in former 
chases; and fresh invocations to the manes of the 4e-> 
ceased Bears conclude the .whole. 

They then aally .finrtk, e^iuipped m if &r vnary imd 




Wf¥; mad diey pKOceeA oa ^beir way in a di* 
icct fine, not allowiiig rnms» —nfcpffj nor SDy other 
■■|M iTiim iif I tt> stop tifeeir couney and driTing before 
ihem wSL the beasta thcj find. Wlim they arrive at the 
buuting - giiK ind, they sarroiind as large a space as they 
and then coo ti act their drde, scaniiiDg at the 
time erery hollow tree, and every pbce capable 
of being the retreat of a Bear: and they cootinae the 
ome practice till the chase is eiqpired. 

As 9000 as a Besr is killed, a hnnter pots into his 
BMXith a lighted pipe of tob*ccoi» and blowing into it, 
fills the throat with the smc^, conpmag the spirit of 
the animal not to resent what they are aboot to do to 
its body, nor to render their futnre chaser nnsaccess- 
foL As the beast makes no reply, they cot out the 
string of the toogne, and throw it into the fire. If it 
crackle and shrivel up, (which it is almost sore to do,) 
they accept this as a good omen; if not, diey consider 
that the spirit of the beast b not appeased, and that 
the diase of the next year wiU be unfortunate. 

The flesh of the American Bear is said to taste like 
pork. Dr. Brickell ate some at a plant«^s house in North 
Carolina, and mistook it for excellent pork ; but such 
are the prejudices to which mankind are subject, that 
the next day, being undeceived, and invited to partake 
of a similar dish, he felt so much disgust, that he was 
not able to taste it. 

TH£ WHITE, OR POLAR BEAR*. 

The immense numbers of these animals, in the polar 
regions^ are truly astonishing. They are not only seen 
on the land, but often on ice-floats several leagues at 
sea. They are sometimes transported in this manner 



• See PlaU v. Fig. 3. 
Description. The length of tms animal is sometimes 
nearly twelve feet. It difiers from the Common Bear in hav- 
ing its head and neck of a more lengthened form, and the body 
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to the very shores of Iceland ; where they no sooner 
land, than all the natives are in arms to receive them. 
It occasionally happens, that when a Greenlander and 
his wife are paddling out at sea, by coming too near 
an ice-float, a White Bear unexpectedly jumps into 
their boat; and if he does not overset it, sits calmly 
where he first alighted^ and like a passenger suffers 
himself to be rowed along. It is probable that the 
Greenlander is never very fond of his unwieldy guest: 
however, he makes a virtue of necessity, and hospitably 
rows him to shore. 

The Polar Bears are animals of tremendous ferocity. 
Barentz, in his voyage in search of a North East Pas* 
sage to China, had the most horrid proofs of their 
ferocity in the island of Nova Zembla : they attacked 
his seamen, seizing them in their mouths, carrying them 
off with the utmost ease, and devouring them even in 
the sight of their comrades. 

Not many years ago, the crew of a boat belonging 
to a ship in the Whale-fishery shot at a Bear at a little 
distance, and wounded it. The animal immediately set 
up a dreadful howl, and ran along the ice towards the 
boat. Before he reached it, a second shot was fired, 
which hit him. This served but to increase his fury. 
He presently swam to the boat, and, in attempting to 
get on board, placed one of his fore feet upon the gun- 
nel; but a sailor, having a hatchet in his hand, cut it off. 
The animal, however, still continued to swim after them 
till they arrived at the ship; and several shots were 
fired at him, which took effect : but on reaching the 
ship, he immediately ascended the deck ; and the crew, 

longer in proportion to its bulk. The ears and eyes are small; 
and the teeth extremely large. The hair is long, coarse, and 
white ; and its limbs of great strength. The tips of the nose 
and claws are perfectly black. 

Synonyms. Ursus maritimus. Linn, — White Bear. Var, 
— White Sea Bear. Mortem, ^Ours blanc Buffbn,^P6iax 
Bear. Penn.^^Shaw^s Gen. ZooU PI 103.— j?m. (iuad.p. 296. 
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having fled into the shrouds, he was pursuing them 
thither, when a shot laid him dead upon the deck. 

The usual food of these animals consists of seals, 
fish, and the carcasses of whales; but when on land 
they prey on deer and other animals. They likewise 
eat various kinds of berries, which they happen to find. 
The following story of the sagacity of these animals in 
searching for prey, is inserted from the works of the 
Hon. Robert Boyle: " An old sea captain told me that 
the White Bears in or about Greenland, notwithstand- 
ing the coldness of the climate, have an excellent nose; 
and that sometimes, when the fishermen had dismissed 
the carcass of a whale, and left it floating on the waves, 
three or four leagues from the shore, whence it could 
not be seen, these animals would stand as near the 
water as they could, and raising themselves on their 
hind legs, would loudly snuff in the air, and, with the 
paws of their fore-legs, drive it as it were against tfadr 
snouts ; and when they were satisfied whence the odour 
came, would cast themselves into the sea, and swim 
directly towards the whale.*' 

During the summer, these animals reside chiefly on 
the ice-islands ; and frequently swim from one to ano- 
ther. They lodge in dens formed in the vast masses 
of ice; and on these they breed, producing about 
two young-ones at a birth. About the end of March 
they bring these out, and immediately bend their course 
towards the sea. 

When the masses of ice are detached by strong winds 
or currents, the Bears often allow themselves to be 
carried along with them ; and as they can neither re- 
gain the land, nor abandon the ice on which they are 
embarked, they often perish in the open sea. 

The affection between the parent and the young is so 
great, that they will sooner die than desert each other 
in distress. '* While the Carcase Frigate, which we&t 
out some years ago to make discoveries towards the 
North Pole, was locked in the ice, early one morning 
the man at the mast-head gave notice that three Bears 
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were making their way very fasi over the frozen oceans, 
and were directing their course towards the ship. They 
had, no doubt, been invited by the scent of some blub- 
ber of a walrus that the crew had killed a few days 
before; which had been set on fire, and was burning oxt 
the ice at the time of their approadi. They proved to 
be a she Bear and her two cubs ; but the cubs were 
nearly as large as the dam. They ran eagerly to the 
fire, and drew out of the flames part of the fiesh of ihe 
walrus, that remained unconsumed, and ate it vors^ 
ciously. The crew from the ship threw upon the iee 
great lumps of the fiesh of the sea-hofse, which they 
had still remaining. These the old ^ear fetched awfty 
singly, laid every lump before her cubs as she brought 
it, and dividing it, gave to each a share, reserving but 
a small portion to herself. As she was fetching away, 
the last piece, the sailors levelled their muskets at the 
cubs, and shot them both dead ; and in her retreat tkey. 
wounded the dam^ but not mortally. It would have 
drawn tears of pity from any but unfeeling minds, to 
have marked the affectionate concern expressed by this 
poor beast in the last moments of her expiring young* 
ones. Though she was herself dreadfully wounded, 
and could but just crawl to the place where they lay, 
she carried the lump of fiesh she had fetched away, as 
she had done others before, tore it in pieces, and laid 
it before them ; and, when she saw that they refused to 
eat, she laid her paws first upon one, and then upon 
the other, and endeavoured to raise thehi up : all this 
while it was pitiful to hear her moan. When she found, 
she could not stir them, she went off, and when she 
had got to some distance, she looked back and moaned. 
Finding this to no purpose, she returned, and, smelling 
round them, began to lick their wounds. She went off 
a second time as before ; and^ having crawled a few 
paces, looked again behind her, and for some time 
stood moaning. But still her cubs not rising to follow 
her, she returned to them again ; and, with signs of 
inexpressible fondness, went round, pawing them and 
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■MMUiiBg. Finding at last that they were cold and life^ 
kn, she raised her head towards the ship, and uttered 
a growl of despair, which the murderers returned with 
a volley of musket-halls. She fell between her cubs, 
and died licking their wounds." 

Mr. Heame says that the males of this species are^ 
at a certain time of the year, so much attached to their 
mates, that he has often seen one of them, when a female 
was killed, come and put his paws over her, and 
in this position 8u£fer himself to be shot rather than 
quit her* 

During the winter these animals retire and bed them- 
adves deep in the snow, or under the fixed ice of some 
eminence; and here they pass, in a state of torpidity, 
the long and dismal Arctic night, and reappear only 
with the return of the sun. 

The Polar Bear has a great dread of heat. An 
animal of this species described by Professor Pallas, 
would not stay in its house in the winter, although at 
Krasnojarsk in Siberia, where the climate is very cold ; 
and it seemed to experience great pleasure in rolling 
itself on the snow. A Polar Bear that was kept in the 
Museum of Natural History in Paris, suffered exces- 
sively during the hot weather. The keepers, through- 
out the year, were obliged to throw upon it sixty or 
seventy pails of water a-day, to refresh it. This ani- 
mal was fed only with bread, of which it daily con- 
sumed no more than about six pounds, notwithstand- 
ing which it became very fat. It is not known to what 
age these animals live. 

White Bears are sometimes found in Iceland ; but 
not being natives of that island, they are supposed to 
float thither from the opposite coast of Greenland, on 
some of the huge masses of ice that are detached from 
those shores. After so long an abstinence as they 
must necessarily undergo in the voyage, they are re- 
duced by hunger to attack even men, if they should 
come in their way. But Mr. Horrebow informs us, 
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that the natives are alway able to escape their fury, if 
they can only throw in their way something to amuse 
them. A glove (he says) is sufficient for this purpose ; 
for the Bear will not stir till he has turned every finger 
of it inside out; and, as these animals are not very 
dexterous with their paws, this takes up some time, and 
in the mean while the person makes his escape. 

THE GLUTTON*. 

The most remarkable circumstance relative to the 
economy of these animals, is the stratagem which they 
adopt for the purpose of alluring and seizing upon their 
prey. We are informed that they climb into trees in 
the neighbourhood of herds of deer, and carry along 
with them a considerable quantity of a kind of moss to 
which the deer are partial. As soon as any of the herd 
happens to approach the tree, the Glutton throws 
down the moss. If the deer stop to eat, the Glutton 
instantly darts upon its back ; and, after fixing himself 
firmly between the horns, tears out its eyes : which tor- 
ments the animal to such a degree, that either to end its 
torments, or to get rid of its cruel enemy, it strikes its 
head against the trees till it falls down dead. The 
Glutton divides the fiesh of the deer into convenient 
portions, and conceals them in the earth for future pro- 
visions. When the voracious animal has once firmly 
fixed himself by the claws and teeth, it is impossible to 
remove him. In vain does the unfortunate stag seek 
for safety in flight : and if it do not kill itself, its enemy 



* Description. The length of the Glutton is three feet ; 
exclusive of the tail, which measures about one foot. The top 
of the head, and the whole of the back, as well as the muzzle 
and feet, are of a blackish brown colour. The sides are dusky, 
and the tail is the colour of the body. 

Synonyms. Ursus Gulo. Linfueut. — ^Vielfrass, Jarf, Jceer- 
▼en. Genberg. -^GlovLton* B^ffbn. — Glutton. Pcnn—^HShaw^t 
Gen, ZooU PL 104. 
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toon brings it to the ground by sucking its blood, and 
gradually devouring its body. 

Gluttons feed also on hares, niice, birds, and even on 
putrid flesh ; and it is absurdly asserted by the Norwe- 
gians, that they carry their voracity to such an extent^ 
as to be obliged to relieve themselves by squeezing their 
over-swoln bodies between two trees. If this creature 
seize a carcass, even bigger than himself, he will not 
desist from eating so long as there is a mouthful left. 

When the Glutton is attacked, he makes a stout re- 
sistance ; for, with his teeth, he will tear even the stock 
from a gun, or break in pieces the trap in which he is 
caught. Notwithstanding this, he is capable of being 
Tendered tame, and of learning many entertaining 
tricks. 

In a state of nature, he suffers men to approach him 
without exhibiting the least signs of fear, and even 
without any apparent wish to avoid them. This may 
be the effect of living in desert countries ; generally out 
of the sight, and removed from the attacks of man. 

The Glutton is hunted for the sake of his skin, which 
is very valuable. The Kamtschadales so much esteem 
it, that they say the heavenly Beings wear garments 
made of no other fur than this ; and they would describe 
a man as most richly attired, if he had on the skin of a 
Glutton. The women ornament their hair with the 
white paws of this animal, which they esteem an elegant 
addition to their dress. 

Gluttons are found in all the countries bordering upon 
the northern ocean. They are also natives of various 
parts of Canada, and of the country around Hudson's 
Bay. 

THE WOLVERINE*. 

The pace of these animals is very slow ; but their 
sagacity, strength, and acute scent, make to them 

• Description. The Wolverine resembles the Wolf in 
size, and the Glutton in the figure of its head. Both the 
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itiiiple amends for this defect. They burrow in the 
ground; and are said to be extremely fierce and sa- 
vage. They are also possessed of great courage and 
resolution. A Wolverine has been known to seize on a 
deer that an Indian had killed ; and though the Indian 
advanced within twenty yards, he still refused to aban- 
don his capture, and even suffered himself to be shot 
upon the body of the fallen animal. Wolverines have 
also been known to take a deer from a wolf, before the 
'latter had time to begin his repast after killing it. In- 
deed, their amazing strength^ and the length and sharp- 
ness of their claws, render them capable of making a 
formidable resistance against every animal of their own 
country. 

As a proof of their surprising strength, it is related 
that, some years ago, there was a Wolverine at Church- 
ill, on Hudson's Bay, that overset the greatest part 
of a pile of wood which measured upwards of seventy 
yards round, and contained a whole winter's firing: this 
he did, to get at some provisions that had been hidden 
there by the Company's servants, when going to 
the factory to spend the Christmas holidays. This 
animal had, for several weeks, been observed lurking 
about the neighbourhood of their tent ; and had com- 
mitted many depredations on the game caught in their 
traps and snares, and eaten many of the foxes that had 
been killed by guns set for the purpose, but he was too 
cunning to be caught. The people thought they had 
adopted an effectual mode of securing their provisions, 
by tying them up in bundles, and placing these on the 



upper and under parts of the body are of a reddish brown co- 
lour : the sides are yellowish brown ; and a band of this colour 
crosses the back near the tail, which is long and of a chesnut 
colour. The face is black. The legs are strong, thick, short, 
and black; and the soles of the feet are covered with hair. 

These animals are not uncommon in the northern regions 
of America. 

Synonyms. Ursus Luscus. Linrueut, — Quickhatch. Ed^ 
vardf.— Wolverine. PennatU^-^Shaw't Gen, ZooL PL 106. 
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top of the wood pile. They did not imagine that the 
Wolverine would even have found out where they were; 
much less that he could have got at them if he had dis- 
covered them. To their astonishment, however, when 
they returned, they found the greatest part of the pile 
overthrown. The wood was very much scattered 
about ; and it was imagined, that in the animaFs at- 
tempting to carry off his booty, some of the provisions 
had fallen down into the heart of the pile, and that rather 
than lose half his prize, he had been at the trouble of 
doing this. The bags of flour, oatmeal, and peas, 
though of no use to him, he had torn to pieces, and 
their contents were found scattered about on the snow; 
but every bit of animal food, consisting of beef, pork, 
bacon, venison, salted geese, and partridges, he had 
either eaten or carried away. 

THE RACCOON*. 

The Raccoon is a native of North America, and of 
several of the'' West India islands, where it inhabits the 
hollows of trees. Its food consists principally of maize, 
sugar-canes, and various kinds of fruit. It is also 
supposed to devour birds, and their eggs. When near 
the shores, these animals live much on shell-fish, and 
particularly on oysters. We are told that they will 
watch the opening of the shell, dexterously put in their 
paw, and tear out the contents: sometimes, however, 



* Description. The colour of this animal is gray; and 
its head is shaped somewhat like that of a fox. The &ce is 
white; and the eyes, which are large, are surrounded by a 
black band, from which a dusky stripe runs along the nose. 
The tail is very bushy, and is annulated with black. The back 
is somewhat arched; and the fore-legs are shorter than the 
others. The length of the Raccoon is about two feet, from the 
nose to the tail; and the tail is about a foot long. 

Synonyms. Ursus Lotor. Linnasus, — Mapach. Far.— Le 
Raton. Bt^ffim, — Raccoon. Penn,^^Shav^t Gen, Zool, PL 105, 
— J7^. Quad, fi. 219. 
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the oyster suddenly closes, catches the thief, and detains 
him till he is drowned by the return of the tide. They 
feed likewise on crabs, in the taking of which they ex- 
hibit much cunning. Brickell, who relates these cir- 
cumstances, says, that the Raccoon will stand by the 
side of a swamp, and hang its tail into the water: that 
the Crabs, mistaking this for food, lay hold of it, and 
as soon as the beast feels them pinch, he pulls them out 
with a sudden jerk^ and devours them. A species of 
land-crab, found in holes of the sand in North Carolina, 
are frequently the food of the Raccoon. He catches 
them by putting one of his fore-paws into the ground, 
and hauling them out. 

The Raccoon is an active and sprightly animal, but 
has a singularly oblique gait in walking. His sharp 
claws enable him to climb trees with great facihty, 
and he ventures to run even to the extremities of the 
branches. He is easily tamed, and is then good-natur- 
ed and sportive; but is almost constantly in motion, 
and is as mischievous as a monkey. He sits upright to 
eat, and carries food to his mouth in his paws. He 
feeds chiefly by night, and sleeps during the greatest 
part of the day. 

M. Blanquart des Salines had a Raccoon, of which he 
gave to M. de Buflbn the following particulars : — Be- 
fore ^t came into his possession it had always beea 
chained. In this state of captivity it was very gentle, 
but exhibited little attachment to any one. The chain 
of this Raccoon was sometimes broken, and on such 
occasions liberty rendered him insolent. He took pos- 
session of an apartment, which he would allow none to 
enter ; and it was with some difficulty that he could again 
be reconciled to bondage. When permitted to be 
loosed from confinement, however, he would express his 
gratitude by a thousand caressing gambols. But this 
was by no means the case when he effected his own 
escape. He would then roam about, sometimes for 
three or four days together, upon the roofs of the neigh- 
bouring houses; descend, during the night, into the 
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court-yards; enter the hen-roosts, strangle all the 
poultry, and eat only their heads. His chain rendered 
nim more circumspect, but by no means less cruel. 
When he was in confinement, he employed every arti- 
fice to make the fowls grow familiar with him: he 
permitted them to partake of his victuals; and it was 
only after having inspired them with the greatest notions 
of security, that he would occasionally venture to seize 
one of them, and tear it in pieces. * Some young cats 
met with a similar fate. 

He used to open oysters with wonderful dexterity. 
His sense of touch was exquisite ; for, in all his opera- 
tions^ he seldom used either his nose or his eye. He 
would pass an oyster under his hind paws; th^, with- 
out looking at it, search with his fore paws for the 
weakest part; there, sinking his claws^ he would sepa- 
rate the shells, and leave not a vestige of the fish. 
Whatever dry food he ate, he used (as indeed the 
whole species do) to soften^ or rather dilute^ in water, 
by immersing it in the vessel that contained the water 
given for him to drink. 

He was extremely sensible of ill-treatment. A ser- 
vant, one day, gave him several lashes with a whip; 
and the man could never afterwards accomplish a re- 
conciliation. Neither eggs, nor fish, of which he was 
exceedingly fond, could appease his resentment. At 
the approach of this servant, he always flew into a rage; 
his eyes kindled, he endeavoured to spring at the man, 
uttered the most dolorous cries, and rejected every 
thing that was presented to him, till the man went away. 
This animal disliked children; their crying irritated 
him, and he made every effort to spring upon them. A 
small dog, of which he was fond^ he chastised severely 
when it barked too loud. 

According to Linnaeus, the Raccoon has a great an- 
tipathy to hog's bristles, and is much disturbed at the 
sight of a brush. The female produces two young- 
ones at a birth, which commonly takes pla^e about the 
month of May. 
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This animal is hunted for the sake of his fur ; which 
is used by the hatters, and is considered as next in 
value to that of the beaver : it is used also in linings 
for garments. The skins, when properly dressed^ are 
made into gloves, and upper-leathers for shoes. The 
Negroes frequently eat the flesh of the Raccoon, and are 
very fond of it. 

THE BADGER*. 

Although in itself a harmless and inpflensive animal, 
living principally on roots, fruit, and other vegetable 
food, the Badger has been furnished with such weapons, 
that few creaHures can attack it with impunity. The 
address and courage with which this animal defends 
himself against beasts of prey, have caused him to be 
frequently baited with dogs, as a popular amusement. 
Though naturally of an indolent disposition, he now 
exerts the most vigorous efforts, and frequently inflicts 
desperate wounds on his adversaries. The skin is so 
thick and loose, as not only to resist the impressions of 
the teeth, but also to sufler him, even when within their 
gripe, to turn round and bite them in their most tender 
parts. In this manner does he resist repeated attacks, 
both of men and dogs, from all quarters; till, over- 



* Description. The general length of the Badger is 
about two feet and a half; and of the tan, six inches. Its body 
and legs are thick. The eyes and ears are small ; and the claws 
of the fore-legs long and straight. This animal is of a unifi)rm 
gray colour above, and on the under parts entirely black. 
The iace is white ; and alons each side of the head runs a 
black pyramidal stripe, which includes the eyes and ears. 
The hair is coarse, and the teeth and claws are peculiarly 
strong. 

The Badger is not only well known in England, but is occa- 
sionally found in all the temperate parts of Europe. 

Synonyms. Ursus Meles. Lmn^F?^.— Common Badger. 
Penn, — Brock.— Blaireu. BuJbn.^^Bingiey^s Mem. of Brit, 
Quad, PI, 18. , 
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powered with numl»ers, and enfeebled by wounds, be 
is at last compelled ro Eubntit. 

The Badger inhabits woody places, the clefts of rock* 
or burrows which he forma under the ground. He is 
8 Terr cleanly animal, and keeps his subterranea 
mansion exceedingly neat. He continues in his habit* 
lion during the day, and does not make his appearand 
abroad till ifae evening. At times, from indulging i| 
indolence and sleep, lie becomes e:tcessively fat. Oh 
ing the severe weather of winter he remains in a torn! 
state in his den, sleeping on a commodious bed forme 
of dried grass. Under the tail there ia a receptacle, 
nhich is secreted a white fetid substance, that constant! 
exudes through the orifice, and thus gives him a nu "^^ 
unpleasant smetl. 

These animals are not known to do any other m 
chief lo mankind, than by scratching and rooting up t 
ground, in search of food. I'his ia always pcrformetE 
during the night ; and from this arises one of the model 
usually practised of taking them. Their den is disco- 
vered; and when they are abroad in the night, a sack ii 
fastened at the mouth. One person remains near the 
hole to watch; while another heats round the fields 
with a dog, in order to drive them home. As soon at 
the man at the hole hears that a Badger has run in foi 
refuge, he immediately seizes the mouth of the sai^ 
ties it, and carries it off. Sometimes these enimali 
are caught by means of steel traps, placed in thai 

They live in pairs; and produce, in the spring of Oi 
year, four or five young ones. If caught before th« 
are grown up, they may be lamed. The skin of d. 
Badger, dressed with the hair on, is used for varioQ 
purposes; and (lie hairs are made into brusheE Jl 
painters. The flesh, when the animals are well t 
makes excellent hams and bacon. 
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OF THE OPOSSUMS IN GENERAL*. 

We now come to a race of quadrupeds, so singula]^ 
in their conformation, and so extraordinary in their 
habits, as, at their first discovery, to have excited the ge- 
neral surprise and admiration of mankind. The females 
of most of the species are furnished with abdominal 
pouches, for the protection and preservation of their 
offspring. In some of these there are two, in others 
three, distinct cavities, which can be shut or opened at 
pleasure. In these pouches the young-ones remain^ 
hanging t6 the nipples, till they are large enough to 
run about and provide food for themselves. The Opos« 
sums are animals principally confined to the New Con-> 
tinent, and only one species has yet been discovered as 
a native of Europe. 

THE VIRGINIAN OPOSSUM +. 

From the formation of the feet of these animals. 



* These animals are furnished with an external abdominal 
pouch. They have ten front teeth in the upper, and eight in 
the lower jaw : of the former of these the two middle ones are 
the longest, but of the latter the middle ones are broader and 
very short. The canine-teeth are lone, and t^e grinders in- 
dented. The tongue is somewhat rougn. 

t See Plate x. Fig. 4. 

Description. The Virginian Opossum is about the size 
of a small cat : from the upright growth of its fur, however, 
it appears to be much thicker. Its general colour is diney 
white. The head is lone and sharpened, and the mouth wiSe* 
The tail is about a foot long; prehensile; hairy at its origin, 
but afterwards covered with a scaly skin, which gives it some- 
what the appearance of a snake. The legs are short, and black- 
ish ; and all the toes (except the interior ones, which are flat 
and rounded, with nails like those of the monkey tribe) are 
armed with sharp claws. 

SvKONYMs. Didelphis Opossum. LmfUFtM.— Didelphis 
Virginian. Shaw. — Le Sarigue, ou TOpossum. Buffon,^' 
Shawns Gen, Zool PL 107. 
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which, in some respects, are like those of the monkeys, 
it is evident that their motions, on the ground, most be 
constrained and awkward. In recompense, however, 
for this apparent defect, they are able to ascend trees 
with wonderfiil agility. Here, by the hdp of their tail, 
which is so moscalar and flexile as to admit of being 
coiled round the branches, they are more active than 
most other quadrupeds. Sometimes they will con>- 
tinue for a considerable while together with their 
bodies suspended, and oh watch for prey*. At other 
times, like monkeys and squirrels, they will leap from 
tree to tree, in pursuit of food, or to escape from th^ 
enemies. 

If an Opossum be pursued and overtaken, it will 
feign itself dead till the danger is over; and, says M. 
du Pratz, it will not, when seized in this condition, ex- 
hibit signs of life, though even placed on a red-hot iron ; 
and when there are any young-ones in the pouch of a 
female, she will sufier both herself and them to be 
roasted alive rather than she will give them up. These 
creatures never move till their assailant is either gone to 
a distance, or has concealed himself; on which they 
endeavour to scramble, with as much expedition as 
possible, into some hole or bush. They are so very 
tenacious of life, that, in North Carolina, there is a 
well-known adage, ** If a cat has nine lives, the Opos- 
sum has nineteen." 

Although, says M. de Bufibn, these animals are car- 
nivorous, and even greedy of blood, which they suck 
with avidity, they also feed upon reptiles, insects, sugar- 
canes, potatoes, roots, and the leaves and the bark of 
trees. Being neither wild nor ferocious, they are 
easily tamed; and, in a domestic state, are by no means 
nice with regard to their food. Their smell is offen- 
sive, somewhat resembling that of a fox. When two 
or more Opossums are kept in the same place, they 
almost continually employ themselves in licking each 
other; and whenever they are fondled by any per- 
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son, they make a purring noise, not unlike that of 
a cat. 

In a wild state, when the female is about to litter^ she 
chooses a place in the thick bushes, at the foot of some 
tree. Assisted by the male, she there collects together 
a quantity of fine, dry grass ; this is loaded upon her 
belly, and the male drags her and her burden to the 
nest, by her tail. She produces from four to six young- 
ones at a time. As soon as these come into the world, 
they retreat into her pouch or false belly, blind, naked, 
and exactly resembling little foetuses; and fasten them- 
selves to the teats. Some travellers assert, that, at this 
period of their existence, they are not bigger than a 
large fly ; a fact, says M. de BufFon, not so much ex- 
aggerated as might be imagined, since he had himself 
seen, in an animal of a species resembling the Opossum, 
young-ones sticking to the teats that were not larger 
than beans. They fasten themselves as closely to the 
teats as if they grew there; and they continue to ad- 
here, apparently inanimate, till they arrive at some 
degree of perfection in shape, and obtain their sight, 
strength, and hair ; after which they undergo a sort of 
second birth. From that time they use the pouch 
merely as an asylum from danger. The mother carries 
them about with the utmost afiection^ and they may fre- 
quently be seen sporting in and out of this secure re- 
treat. 'Whenever they are surprised, and have not 
time to retire into the pouch, it is said, that they will 
adhere to the tail of their parent, and thus still endea- 
vour to escape with her* 

The American Indians spin the hair of the Opossum, 
and dye it red; and then weave it into girdles, and 
other parts of tReir dress. The flesh of these animals 
is white, and well-tasted^ and is preferred by the In- 
dians to pork: that of the young-ones eats very much 
like sucking-pig. 
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OF THE KANGUROOS IN 

In their being furnithed with an abdoaBml poocii fiir 
the protection of their offiipring, ihae amniak are 
alliea to the Opos»um». Boc in other respects, both €i 
•tructure and appearance, they are widdj different. 
The tail of the Kanguroos is so strong and moscolar, 
as occasionally to serve almost the porpoie of an addi- 
tional leg. 

Only three species have as yet been ascertained, all 
of which are natives of New Holland. 

THE GREAT KAMOUROot. 

It was in the year 1 770 that this very singular spedes 
of quadruped was originally discovered, in New Hol- 
land) by some of the persons who accompanied Caqptain 



* The Kangurooi have six front teeth in the upper jaw, 
emarginated ; and two in the lower, verr large, Jong, and 
sharp, |K)inting ibrward. There are five onndera on eadi side 
in both JawM, dijitant from the other teet£ The fore-l^^s are 
short, and the hinder ones very long; and in the female there 
if an abdominal pouch, containing the teats. 

t See Plate vii. Fig, 3. 

DEfCRiPTioy. These animals have frequently been known 
to measure as much as nine feet in length, from the tip of the 
nose to the end of the tall ; and to weigh a hundred and fifty 
pounds. Thejr are slender about the upper parts, and gradually 
Increase in thickness as far as the loins. The fore-legs are 
seldom more than about nineteen inches in length; whi&t the 
hinder ones are sometimes three feet and a half long. The 
hind legs, which are perfectly bare and callous beneath, are 
very strong ; and, when sitting erect, the animal rests on the 
whole of their length. The daws are only three in number; 
the middle one greatly exceeds the others in length and 
strength: but the inner one is of a peculiar structure; at first 
sight It appears to be single, but on further inspection it is 
seen to be divided down the middle, and even through the ball 
of the toe belonging to it. 

Symonyms. Macropus mi^or. Shaw, — Didelphis gigantea. 
IArmaui,^^Shaw*t Gen, Zool. PL 115.— J7<nv. Quad.p.A39, 
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Cook in his first circumnavigation of the world. From 
the general form and structure of the Kanguroo, there 
can be little doubt that its chief progressive motion 
must be by leaps : in these exertions it bias been seen 
to exceed twenty feet at a time, and this so often re- 
peated as almost to elude the swiftness of the fleetest 
greyhound; and it is able with ease to bound over 
' obstacles nine feet or more in height. 

Kanguroos have vast strength in their tail. This 
they occasionally use as a weapon of defence; for they 
are able to strike with it so violent a blow, as even to 
break a man's leg. But this is not their only weapon, 
for when hunted, as they sometimes are, with grey- 
hounds, they use both their claws and teeth. On the 
hound's seizing them, they turn, and catching hold 
with the nails of the fore-paws, strike the dog with the 
claws of their hind-feet, and sometimes lacerate bis 
body in a very shocking manner. 

The Kanguroo generally feeds standing on its four 
feet, in the manner of other quadrupeds ; and it drinks 
by lapping. In a state of captivity, it has a trick of 
sometimes springing forward, and kicking, in a forcible 
manner, with its hind feet; during which action it rests 
or props itself on the base of its tail. 

These animals have the singular faculty of separating^ 
to a considerable distance, the two long fore-teeth of 
their .upper jaw. The female seldom produces more 
than one young-one at a birth: and so exceedingly 
diminutive is this at its first exclusion, that it scarcely 
exceeds an inch in length, and weighs but twenty-one 
grains. It is received into the abdominal pouch of the 
mother, though its mouth is merely a round hole, just 
large enough to receive the point of the nipple. The 
mouth, however, gradually extends with age^ till it is 
capable of receiving the whole nipple, which then lies 
in a groove formed in the middle of the tongue. At 
this period of its growth, feeble as it is in other re- 
spects, its fore-paws are comparatively large and 
strong, and the claws extremely distinct, to facilitate 
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the motion of the little animal diiriDg its residence ih 
the pouch : the hind legs, which are afterwards to be- 
come very long and stont, are now botb shorter and 
amaller than the others. The young-one continues to 
r^ide in the pouch till it has nearly attained its full 
tnaturity. It occasionally creeps out for. exercise or 
amusettient; and even after it has quitted this maternal 
retreat, it often runs into it for shelter, on the least in- 
dication of danger. 

Ranguroos live in burrows under the ground, and 
subsist on vegetable substances, and chiefly on grass. 
In thdr native state they are said to feed in herds, 
thirty or forty together; and some individual of the 
herd is generally observed to be stationed, apparently 
on watch, at a distance from the rest. They seem to 
be nocturnal animals. Their eyes are furnished with 
nictitating or winking membranes, situated at the inte- 
rior angle, and capable of being extended at pleasure 
entirely over the ball. 

Several Kanguroos have been kept in England, and 

Crticularly in the royal domains at Richmond. These 
ve produced young«6nes; and we have reason to 
•appose that there would be little difiBculty in natu>- 
ralizing the species in this country. 

OF MOLES IN GENERAL*. 

The animals of the present tribe are easily distin* 
guished from all other quadrupeds. Their body is 
thick, and somewhat cylindrical ; and their snout formed 
like that of the hog, for rooting in the ground in search 
of wortns and the larvae or grubs of insects, their prin- 
cipal food. The fore-feet are strong, and well calcu« 



* In the upper jaw the Moles have six unequal front teeth, 
and in the lower jaw eight. There is one canine-tooth on 
each side, in both jaws, the upper ones of which are the largest; 
there are also seven grinders above, and six below. 
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lated for digging those subterraneous retreats in which 
they entirely reside. They have no external ears; and 
the eyes are very small, and completely hidden in the 
fur. There are seven species. 

THE COMMON MOLE*. 

Destined by its Creator to seek a subftisti^nce under 
the surface of the ground, the fore legs of the Mole^ 
which are very short, and excessively strong and broad, ' 
are situated outward, and furnished with large claws^ 
by means of which it is enabled to work away the 
earth from before it with the utmost ease. Its hind 
feet, which are much smaller than the others, are cal- 
culated for throwing back the mould during its suAy* 
terraneous progress. The snout also is slender, strotig^, 
and tendinous; and there is no appearance of a necki 
The general length of this animal is between five and 
six inches. 

The eyes of the Mole are exceedingly small; so 
much so, that many persons have doubted whether 
they were intended fot distinct vision, or only to afibrd 
the animal so much sensibility of the a^plroach of light, 
as sufficiently to warn it of the danger of exposure^ 
They have, hoWever, been proved to contain every 
property that is requisite to distinct siffht. The fa6altj^ 
of hearing is said to be possessed by the Mole in a very 
eminent degree ; and if at any time the animal emergelt 
from its retreat, it is by this means enabled instantly to 
disappear on the approach of danger. 

The females, about the month of April, pi^uce 
four or five young-ones; and the habitations in which 
these are deposited, are constructed with jpecoliar care 



* The Mole is ah animal so well known, that any particular 
description of its shape and dimensions is unnecessary. 

Synonyms. Talpa Europea. Zrmn.— European Mole. Pfii* 
nanU — ^Mole, Mold-warp, or W'aai. Ray. — ^Taupe. Btfffon.^^ 
Bingley'i Memoirs of Brit* Quad. PI 19. 
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and intdligeooe. The parent animals begin their ope« 
rations by raising the earth and forming a tolerably 
high arch. They leave partitions, or a kind of pil- 
lars, at certain distances; beat and press the earth; 
interweave it with the roots of plants ; and render it 
ao hard and solid, that the water cannot penetrate the 
Tault. They then elevate a little hillock under the 
principal ardi ; and lay upon it herbs and leaves, as a 
Ded for their young. In this situation they are above 
the level of the ground, and consequently above the 
reach of ordinary inundations. They are at the same 
tine defended from rain by the large vault that covers 
the internal hillock. This hillock is pierced on all 
aides with sloping holes; which descend still lower, 
and serve as subterraneous passages for the mother to 
issue from her habitation in quest of food for herself 
and her ofispring. These by-paths are beaten and 
firm; they extend about twelve or fifteen paces, and 
issue from the principal mansion like rays from a 
eentre. 

In summer, the Mole descends to low and flat land ; 
and generally makes choice of meadows for the place 
of its residence, because there it finds the earth fresh, 
and soft to dig through. If the weather continues long 
dry, it repairs to the borders of ditches, the banks of 
rivers and streams, and places contiguous to hedges. 

This animal seldom forms its gallery more than five 
or six inches under the surface. In the act of doing 
this, it scrapes the earth before it on one side, till the 
quantity become^ too great for it to labour onward 
with ease. It then works towards the surface, and by 
pushing with its head, and scratching with its nervous 
paws, gradually raises the mould, and thus produces 
those small hillocks so common in our fields. After 
getting rid of the earth in this manner^ it proceeds for- 
ward, and continues its labour as before ; and a person 
may easily discover how many Moles are contained in 
a certain space of ground^ by counting the newly-raised 
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Mole-hills, which have no communication with each 
other. 

Moles, like beavers and some other quadrupeds, live 
in pairs; and so lively and reciprocal an attachment 
subsists between them, that they seem to disrelish all 
other society. In their dark abodes, they enjoy the 
placid habits of repose and of solitude ; they also have 
the art of securing themselves from injury, of almost 
instantaneously making an asylum or habitation, and 
of obtaining a plentiful subsistence. 

The operations of the Mole are chiefly to be observed 
in grounds where the soil is loose and soft. During 
the summer-time, these animals run in search of food, 
in the night, among the grass; and thus frequently 
become the prey of owls. They exhibit much art in 
the skinning of worms; this they always do before they 
eat them ; stripping off the skin from end to end, and 
squeezing out all the contents of the body. 

When Moles are first caught, either by digging or 
otherwise, they utter a shrill scream, and prepare for 
defence by exerting the strength of their claws and 
teeth. They are said to be very ferocious animals; and 
sometimes to tear and eat one another. In a glass case, 
in which a Mole, a toad, and a viper were enclosed^ 
the Mole has been known to dispatch the other two> 
and to devour a great part of each. 

The following is a remarkable instance of the ex- 
ertions which the Mole is able to make in crossing even 
.broad waters: "On visiting the Loch of Clunie, (says 
Arthur Bruce, Esq. in the Linnean Transactions,) I 
observed in it a small island at the distance of one 
hundred and eighty yards from the nearest land, mea- 
sured to be so upon the ice. Upon this island, Lord 
Airly, the proprietor, has a castle and a small shrub- 
bery. I remarked frequently the appearance of fresh 
mole-casts or hills. I for some time took them for 
those of the water-mouse ; and one day asked t he gar- 
dener if it was so. No, he said, it was the Mole; and 
that he had caught one or two lately. Five or six 
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yean ago he caught two in traps; and for two yean 
after this he had observed none. But about four yean 
ago, coming ashore one summer's evening in the dusk, 
he and another person (Lord Airly's butler) saw, at a 
abort distance, upon the smooth water, some animal 
paddling to the island. They soon closed with this 
feeble passenger; and found it to be a Mole that had 
been led by a most astonishing instinct, from the nearest 
point of land, to take possession of this desert island.** 

People in general are not aware of the great mischi^ 
that is occasioned in fields and gardens by these ani- 
mals. We are informed by M. de Bufibn, that, in the 
year 1740, he planted about sixteen acres of land with 
acorns, the greater part of which were in a short time 
carried away by the Moles to their subterraneous re- 
treats. In many of these were found half a bushel of 
acorns, and in some even a bushel. M. de Bu£R>n, 
after this, caused a great number of iron traps to be 
constructed ; and by these, in less than three weeks,'he 
caught 1300 Moles. To this instance of devastation 
we may add that, in the year 1742, Moles were so nu- 
merous in some parts of Holland, that one farmer 
caught between five and six thousand. 

The following is Dr. Darwin's description of the 
habitations of these animals, and of the usual modes 
in which they are caught. — " The Moles (observes this 
writer) have cities underground; which consist of 
houses, or nests, where they breed and nurse their 
young. Communicating with these are wider and 
more frequented streets, made by the perpetual jour- 
neys of the male and female parents ; as well as many 
other less frequented alleys or by-roads, with many di- 
verging branches, which they daily extend, to collect 
food for themselves or their progeny. 

*' These animals are most active in the vernal months, 
during the time of their courtship ; and many burrows 
are at this time made in the earth, for their more 
easily meeting with each other. And though Moles 
are commonly esteemed to be blind, yet they appear 
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to have some perception of light, even in their subterra- 
neous habitations; because they begin their work as 
soon as it is light, and consequently before the warmth 
of the sun can be supposed to affect them. Hence one 
method of destroying them consists in attending to 
them early before sunrise. At that time the earth or 
the grass may frequently be seen to move over them ; 
and, with a small, light spade^ their retreat may be cut 
off by striking this into the ground behind them, and 
immediately digging them up. 

'* The Mole suckles four or five, and sometimes six 
young-ones; which are placed considerably deeper in 
the ground than the common runs; and the mole-hills 
near them are consequently larger, and generally of a 
different colour from the others. These nests are to 
be dug up ; having first intercepted the road between 
them and the mole-hills in the vicinity, to cut off the 
retreat of the inhabitants. 

** The next important circumstance is, to discover 
which are the frequented streets, and which the by- 
roads ; for the purpose of setting subterraneous traps. 
This is effected by making a mark on every new mole- 
hill, by a light pressure of the foot; and the next 
morning observing whether a Mole has again passed 
that way and obliterated the foot-mark. This is to be 
done for two or three successive mornings. These 
foot-marks should not be deeply impressed; lest the 
animal be alarmed on his return, and thus induced to 
form a new branch of road rather than open the ob- 
structed one. 

" The traps are then to be set in the frequented 
streets, so as to fit nicely the divided canal. They 
consist of a hollow semi-cylinder of wood ; with groov- 
ed rings at each end, in which are placed nooses of 
horsehair, fastened loosely by a peg in the centre, and 
stretched above-ground by a bent stick. When the 
Mole has passed half-way through one of these nooses, 
and removes the central peg in his progress, the bent 
stick rises l>y its elasticity, and strangles him/' 
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OF URCHINS IN GENERAL*. 

Urchins are animals usually of small size. There 
are seven known species. Of these, one is a native of 
South America, four are found in the East Indies, one in 
Siberia, and the other, the Common Hedgehog, is a na- 
tive of Europe. They feed, for the most part, on roots, 
worms, and insects, which they dig out of the ground by 
their muzzle or snout. None of the species are car- 
nivorous. 

THE COMMON HEDGEHOG f. 

The usual residence of these animals, which are na-' 
tives of most of the temperate parts both of Europe and 
Asia, is in the hedge-rows or thickets. During the 
day-time they lie concealed in their holes, and at night 
wander about in search of food, which consists chiefly 
of fallen fruit, roots, and insects. Naturalists have al- 
leged that they enter gardens; where they mount trees, 
and descend with pears, apples, or plums, stuck upon 
their spines. This, however, is a mistake ; for, when 
kept in a garden, they never attempt to climb trees; 
nor even to stick fallen fruit upon their spines. They 
also are undeservedly reproached with sucking cattle 
and injuring their udders; for the smallness of their 
mouths renders this altogether impossible. 

The habits of these animals are, in many respects, in- 



* These animals have two front teeth above and below; of 
which those in the upper jaw are distant, and those of the 
lower are placed near together. On each side there are canine 
teeth ; in the upper jaw five, and in the lower three. There 
are also four grinders on each side, both above and below; and 
the body is covered on the upper parts with spines . The tul 
and feet are very short; and the snout is somewhat cartilagi- 
nous. 

•f Synonyms. Erinaceus Europaeus. Linmsut. — Common 
Hedgehog. Common Urchin. Pennant.— H^risson. Bujtm, 
^Shaw't Gen. ZooL PI. 121.— J?<wic*'» Quad. p. 484. 
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teresting. In the month of June, 1782, says a corre- 
spondent in the Gentleman's Magazine, a full-grown 
Hedgehog was put into a small yard, ifci which was a 
border of shrubs and annuals. In the course of a few 
days he formed, beneath a small holly-tree, a hole in the 
earth, sufficiently large to receive his body. After a 
while a small shed was built for him, in the corner of the 
yard, and filled with straw ; but the animal would not 
quit his former habitation until it was covered with a 
stone. He then took possession of the shed, and, every 
morning, carried leaves from a distant part of the bor- 
der, to stop its mouth. His principal food was raw 
meat and mice. Of the latter he would eat six at a 
time, but never more; and, although these were thrown 
to him dead, he bit them all on the neck, before he be- 
gan to eat any. He would also eat snails with tlieir 
shells ; but would leave any thing for milk^ which be 
lapped exceedingly slow. To this, even if set six or 
eight yards distant from his shed, he would almost 
always come out half an hour before his usual time. If 
the person who usually fed him, neglected to do so, he 
would follow him along the yard ; and, if the door was 
open, he would even go into the house. If meat was 
put near the mouth of his shed, in the day-time, he 
would sometimes pull it in and eat it. As the weather 
became colder, he carried more leaves into his shed ; 
and sometimes he would not come out for two or three 
days successively. About the end of November he 
died ; from want of food, as was supposed, but, most 
probably, from the severity of the weather. 

Mr. White observed, that the manner in which the 
Hedgehogs ate the roots of the plantain in his grass 
walks was very curious. With their upper jaw, which 
is much longer than the lower, they bored under the 
plant; and gnawed the root off upwards, leaving the 
tuft of leaves untouched. In this respect they were 
serviceable, as they thus destroyed a troublesome weed ; 
but they in some measure defaced the walks, by digging 
in them small round boles. 

VOL. I. p 
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The Hedgehog has a vtsry uncommfMi niode of de** 
fending itself from the attaclu of other animals. Being 
possessed of little strength or agility, he neither at-' 
tempts to By from, nor to assail his enemies; hut erect* 
his spines, and rolls himself up like a hall, exposinff no 
part of his body that is not covered with these ^arp 
weapons. He will not unfold himself tinless thrown 
into water; and the more he is frightened or harassedi 
the closer he shuts himself up. While iu this states 
most d6gs, instead of biting him, stand 0ff and bariK> 
not daring to seize him;' and, if they attempt it once^ 
their mouths are so pricked with hif spines, that it lift 
with difficulty they can be preyaileil 'upon to do it s 
second time. He is easily taken; for he neither at>- 
tempts to escaf^, nor to defenil himself by any other 
means than this. 

This animal, which may, in some degree, be itende^red 
domestic, has been frequently introduced into houses^ foe 
the purpose of destroying those troublesokne insects, the 
cock-roaches and beetles, which it ptersttes and devovrt 
with great avidity. 

A gentleman, whose kitchefi in London was infested 
with black-beetles, was recoinmended to put a Hedges 
hog into it. He, consequently, had one brought there 
which had been cauight in his garden in the country. 
At first it was, he says, very sulky, and continued fold- 
ed up ; but, after a while, hunger compelled it to open 
itself, in search of food; and it ate very heartily of vp^ 
pies and bread soaked in milk : it adso sucked, tnth 
great eagerness, the milk out of its pbtter. In k littk 
time it became so far dolne^cated as not to fear either 
cats or dogs; and even td take its food out of the hand 
of any one who offered' it. This animal was usually 
kept in an upr%ht basket, and, when the family were 
going to bed, it was customary to biing out the baak^ 
and put it into the kitchen. The Hedgehog then crawl- 
ed up the side ; and having, by that means, tipped it 
down, he. crawled out, and began sharply to look 
around for his soaked bread and pan of milk. Having 
tasted this with great apparent delight, he used, imme- 
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diately^ to run under a closet-door in the kitchen, which 
he chose as a place of retreat. Finding all safe, he re- 
turned and retreated many times, until he had finished 
his supper. He was, in like manner^ supplied in the 
day-time, and, in similar manner, would throw down 
his basket and wander about for food. If, at night, 
there was much talking ; if the candles were put too 
near, or if he perceived himself to be closely observed, 
he ran to his lurking-place, until the lights were re- 
moved and the room became quiet. This Hedgehog 
continued, for a long time, in perfect health ; and he 
grew so fat that^ after a little while, it was with diffi-> 
culty he could squeeze himself under the closet-door. 
By his good services he well merited his board and 
lodging, for scarcely one beetle was left in the house; 
and it is supposed that he also destroyed the mice. 

In the year 1799, there was a Hedgehog in the pen- 
session of a Mr. Sample of the Angel Inn at Felton, in 
Northumberland, which performed the duty of a turn- 
spit, as well, in every respect, as the dog of that de- 
nomination. It ran about the house as familiarly as 
any other domestic quadruped, and displayed an obedi- 
ence till then unknown in this species of animals. 

At the commencement of winter the Hedgehog wraps 
itself up in a warm nest of moss, dried grass, and leaves ; 
and sleeps out the rigours of that season. It b fre-i 
quently found so completely encircled with herbage, 
^at it resembles a ball of dried leaves; but when taken 
out, and placed before a fire, it soon recovers from its 
torpidity. The female produces four or five young- 
ones at a birth ; which are soon covered with prickles, 
like those of the parent animal. The nest formed for 
the young-ones is large, and is composed principally of 
moss. 

The Hedgehog is occasionally an article of food^ and 
is said to be very delicate eating. The skin was used 
by the ancients for the purpose of a clothes-brush. 
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